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PREFACE 


This is a journal of travel and exploration in Afghanistan. 

In the aitinnier I was commissioned by an American 
company, along with tvvo other American geologists, to spend a 
year in Afglianistan exploring for oil and minerals. We left New 
York in August, s.iiled to India, travelled by rail to Peshawar, 
drove by car through Khyber Pass to Kabul, and then began our 
separate explorations. During tire following autumn, winter, and 
spring I crossed and recrossed Afghanistan by car (which now is 
easy), crossed the country once by air, and in addition, travelled 
roughly seventeen hundred miles on horseback and on fool in the 
interior mountain districts, many of which had never previously 
been visited by any ^Vesterner, The journal is based on a diary 
and field notes kept during this period. 

The origin of the journal is threefold. Every field engineer 
keeps a factual record in the field, in the form of maps, sketches, 
and written notes. This was its beginning. Then, before I left 
New York, as a member of the i'xploreis Club I was commissioned 
to carry the club’s (lag in Afghanistan— which implied that I do 
some original investigations, and that I submit a written account 
of them; so I kept a much fuller diary than I had ever done be- 
fore. This was its growth. Finally, the requirement of a written 
account of the flag’s journey, the very great interest in Afghani- 
stan evidenced in England and at home (where the average notion 
of the country is based almost entirely on Kipling’s stories and 
verses of the Northwest Frontier Province), and the paucity of 
intimate stories of travel in Afghanistan, led to the editing of the 
notes and diary. This was its maturity. 

As stated in the beginning, this book is a journal of travel and 
exploratioir. I qualify the last two terms, particularly disliking 
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the word “exploration” because it is now so often prostituted. 
Almost any week-end trip from an urban center to the country 
now is geographical “exploration**! A Cook’s tour of Bali is “ex- 
ploration”! A Bostonian honeymoons in Alaska, and climbs a hill 
where sourdoughs regularly live, and it is “exploration**! A 
regular trip on the South Alrican Railway is an “expedition**! I 
prefei to call this navel. By this token aiuch of my journeying 
in Afghanistan was travel: the journey through Khyber Pass to 
Kabul, and from Kabul noith across the mountains to tlie Soviet 
bolder, and fioin Kabul again south to Kandahar and on west 
to Heiat-all were ovei highways that had been tiavelled befote, 
mapped, and wiitten about. F\cu my jouiiicy up the Kokcha 
through Badakhshan paitly dupluated one that had been de- 
scribed betoie— by Maico Polo: and the louie we folloued into 
Ghor was well mapped by the India Suivey. But much ol mv time 
in Afghanistan also was spent away fiotn the main tiails, living 
off the country with the Alghans in disuicts not previously visited* 
by any stiangers, not mapped, not leported on. This is exploia- 
tion— il the routes followed are chatted and described. My joui- 
neys over the Khwaja Muhammed Mountains fiom Anjuman to 
Farkhai, fre^m Ghoi south to Girishk. and born Gnishk up the 
Helmand River to Kabul were of this nature. 

In editing the jouinal I liave kept trvo things in mind: that it 
be mainly descriptive rather than inlerpTctive, and that tiuth 
take piecedcnce over journalism. The lust considci ation led to 
the chronological order of reporting; that is, I have described 
things just as we went along, rather than ti eating them topically, 
which w^ould have been much simpler. Tliis has led to some 
repetition, altliough much of my repetition is intentional, tolcr 
ated in order to capture and record the slight differences between' 
the different tribes, the different valleys, and the different prov- 
inces. The second consideration means that I have tried not to be 
sensational (as most accounts of Afghanistan arej, lest the tempta- 
tion be too great and the truth be colored. In some ways the result 
bears likeness to a guidebook— which possibly makes it sound 
most uninteresting. And yet that is exactly what we^ wanted to 
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read when we started for Afghanistan, and it is exactly what the 
fellow will want to read who goes there after us. 

As indicated above, the source of my material is almost entirely 
obseivation in tlie field. Theie is this exception, that I have used 
Encyclopedia Britannica as authority foi all my historical sketches. 
My notes on the traditional customs, religion, and habits of the 
people are based largely on conversations with my Afghan inter- 
preters, on their answers to my many questions— therefore, this 
responsibility is theirs. Naturally, much of what I have written 
is also based on my own first impressions. As wc all know, first 
impressions are not always correct. This responsibility is mine. 
The account is as accurate as I can make it. The photographs and 
maps aie all my own, iilthough I have used to the fullest possible 
advantage the various sheets of the general map “India and Ad- 
jacent (Countries (Afghanistan),” by the India Survey. 

I hate not used the correct names of all the Afghans of whom 
I speak, but I have used the correct names and titles of all the 
ofhcials with whom I had dealings. 

Perhaps some ol my Afghan friends, who chance to read what 
I have written, may think I have been too critical ol them at 
times. I know that they like compliments, as do we all. But I be- 
lieve that a flank expiession of opinion belter serves a friend than 
suavity; and I have tried to give an entiicly unpolished account 
of my dealings with the Afghan people. Since the Kabul govern- 
ment is now committed lo Western technical assistance it is as 
necessary for them to understand a Westerner’s point of view as 
tor us to know their temperament— and if I know the Afghans, 
they appreciate this fully. In anticipation of their verdict, how- 
evei, I want to emphasize that nowhere in the world where I 
have gone, among a people so different from my own, have I met 
those whom I esteem more highly than the Afghans, or those 
with whom I would rather work again. Their honor is their bond; 
their hospitality is full and generous; and their tolerance is more 
honest than our own. 

In a few instances. I have briefly mentioned Afghanistan in the 
international scene. It should be stated here that the journal was 
written in -1937-38, and edited shortly thereafter, and that noth- 
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ing in this connection has been revised, added, or omitted since 
the beginning of the present war. 

Ernest F. Fox 

Fairbanks, Alaska 



GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL SKETCH 
OF AFGHANISTAN 

Afghanistan, in south central AsLi at the western end of the 
great Himalayan barrier, is at once the buffer between India and 
Russia, and the spillway by which all important trails fiom Asia 
Minor, Russia, Siberia, and Mongolia drain into India. 

The Kingdom covets over 260,000 scjuaie miles of mountain 
land and desert— an area as large as Texas. It begins in the High 
Pamiis wheie the head of the Oxus feeds on evei lasting snow 
moic than 24,000 feet above the sea— more than 4,000 feet above 
the top of Mount McKinlc'y, the highest peak in Noith America. 
It ends ill the Seistan desert lowland where the swollen Helmand 
River vanishes in heat and sand. It rests astride die iniglity Hindu 
Kush, and tlie Koh-i-Baba. and other lesser mountain ranges 
which tiencl south^vest fiom the Pamir massif to Shebar Pass, and 
then melt away in fingers that spiead famvise iiorth and south 
and west to friendly Iran, w^hich forms the western boundary. On 
the south it is bounded by a desert barrier, beyond which lie 
Baluchistan and the Indian Ocean. Of the Soviet territoiies north 
of the Oxus, Afghanistan meets Russian Tuikistan, which now 
includes the old khanates of Khiv, Bokhara, and Samarkand; 
and of the Indian territories on die cast it bounds the Northwest 
Frontier Province, including wostein Kashmir and turbulent 
Waziristan. 

Afghanistan is an arid land. The southwest monsoon brings 
rain only to the eastern valleys that lead down to the Indus. Else- 
where the country relies on light spring and autumn rains, and 
winter snow that comes on northwest winds. These snow winds 
are intensely cold. In the north the climate is extreme, with an 
annual temperature range from — 12° to +120° F. Throughout 
the mountain districts the snow lies on the ground for several 
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months while the villagers remain inside their huts. Eveiywheie 
the summer heat is gieat, especially near Kandahai and west 
throughout the windy, dusty Hchnand deseit. 

Afghanistan is a barren land with naked, sun-baked rocky 
slopes. But there aie green oases under iirigation on the south- 
east plains near Kandahar, on the loess slopes of the noiihwest 
in Afghan 7 ’uikistan, along the livcis, and clscrshcte tucked 
away in hidden mountain valleys wheievcr men can find a little 
water and a little soil. Some ol the world’s finest Iruit glows in 
these hidden garden spots behind mud walls, and they raise 
enough grain to satisfy the people. 

Afghanistan is a healthful land—cxcept in case of a bullet or a 
Khybcr knife; and the Afghan men aic sturdy men. Theie is some 
fcvcT in the lower parts where rice is giown, but the Hooded 
areas ate small and isolated. Tire desert dust is wicked on the 
plains, but the desert plains are mostly uninhabited. Tiie villages 
and towns have nevei heard of sanitation, but the sun# and the 
high dry mountain ah do miuh to cure polluted streams. 

Afghanntan means “Land of the Afghans”; and, as popularly 
used along the Indian frontier, Afghan applies to any inhabitant 
ol Afghanistan regardless of origin or language. Strictly used, the 
term applies only to the dominant section known as the Durani. 
Legend associates the Durani Afghans with the tribes cairied 
away captive horn Palestine to Media by Nebucbiiclrez/ar. They 
call themselves Bcn-ihrail, or “Children ol Israel,” and claim 
descent fioin King Saul through a gianclson named Afghana. 
Foreigners acquainted with the Afghans accept the story of their 
Hebrew ancestry. The Ghilzai, another section almost as powerful 
as the Durani, claim to be of Turkish origin. The Hazaras, Dz- 
begs, Kafirs, and other tribes within the couniiy are subject races. 
The Hazaras are almost puie Mongolians; the Uzbegs aie a mix- 
ture of Mongol, Tuik, and Persian; the oiigin of the Kafirs, until 
recently an independent pagan tribe, is little known. 

"Inhere may be 7,000,000 people in Afghanistan, or there may 
be twice that man^. It is difficult to estimate theii number and 
still more difficult to count them. Outside the few towns, possibly 
half the people in the country live in widely scattered villages and 
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depend on agriculture for their livelihood. They seldom travel 
and are seldom visited and know little of the world beyond the 
limits of their isolated valleys. The other halt are nomad shep- 
herds who live in tents and travel constantly. This division into 
villagers and nomads transcends their division into clans and 
tribes, for of the same tribe a part may be settled and a part 
nomadic. 

Pexsian and Pushtu arc the dominant languages spoken. Until 
recenilv, Persian was the court language; and it is still the lan- 
guage of the mullahs, or priests, and ol the Afghan nobles. But 
Pushtu IS more widely spoken in the east and south and on the 
Indian frontier, and is now Afghanistan's official language. Tuiki 
is spoken in the north. 

Afghanistan is the stnnighold of the Sunni sect of Islam, 
though the lla/aias and some other tribes are Shiah. Some of the 
Durani Afghans are fanatical ghazis, men who have vowed their 
lives to the extinction of other creeds. Tribal law, with the custom 
of hospitalit>, and the vendetta, are rules of life, although in 
general their (ivil law is the law of Islam derived fiom the 
mullahs* intcrpietation of the Kenan. 

Alghanistan’s history is one of civil stiile and foreign wars. She 
has been siucessivcly the renter of great empires ruled by for- 
eigners, a congeries of petty states, and a dismembered country 
furnishing piovinces to other monarchies. She stands on the cross- 
roads ol Central Asia and embraces all the open trails that lead 
to India from the north and west Invasions by foreign armies, 
lusting for the wealth of India, mark the high lights of her his- 
tory. She w^as part of the old Peisian Fmpire until conquered by 
Alexander the Great, five hundred >eais before the birth of 
Christ. A Greek dynasty followed Alexander, and the recent 
paganism of the Kafir tribes seems to embrace some faint reflec- 
tion of Greek mythology. Three bundled years later she was part 
of a Central Asian dynasty and had accepted Buddhism. Buddhist 
relics still abound at Bamian and Haibak and in the Kabul valley. 
In the seventh century Arab conquests and Islamic propaganda 
reached the western provinces, while Kabul was the center of a 
kingdom under Turki and Hindu kings. The Mohammedan rc- 
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ligion was accepted shortly after. We next hear of the petty state 
of Ghor, in the southern ranges of the Safed Koh, and then of the 
dynasty of Ghor that may have been of Afghan origin, Ghor was 
ravished in ilie thiirccnth centu)y by the heathen Mongol hordes 
of Genghis Khan, and was ruled by Mongols for a hundred years 
theieallei. In the early sixteenth fciiiury Baber occupied Kabul, 
after being driven from his native land be)ond the Oxus, and 
made it the capital ot the empire that he founded. This extended 
from the Oxus south to Kandahar and east into India as far as 
Delhi; but Herat in the west belonged to Persia. In tire early 
eighteerjth century Nadir Shah, one ol Persia’s gieatcst mtriiarchs, 
concpreied Kandaliar and Kabul. But alter his death the Afghan 
chiefs in Kandahar cJiose as their leader Aniad Khan, an Alghan 
chief who had risen to high rank in the Persian army, and for the 
first lime in hisiorv Afghanistan became a distinct political entity 
ruled by an inclc'pendenr i)ati\e senereign. Tire kingdom ihcn 
extended from the Caspian eastward over the Piiiijah ifhd Kash- 
mir and Sind, and Baluchistan and Khurasan were tiibutiiry 
states. 1 he Oxus, as usual, marked the kingdom’s nor them bound- 
ary. Ainad Shah dic'd in and his son transferred the cajdtal 

from Kandahar to Kabul; but his kingdom fell apart soon after. 

English Afghan relations began in 1800 when the British East 
India Company’s Govcrnmcirt in India, alarmed by the intrigues 
of Napoleon in Persia, sent an envoy to Peshawar; but Russia 
soon succeeded France as the bugbear of the British in the East, 
and during the last one hundred years Afglranislan has been 
pressed between the Russian Bear and British Lion, and her role 
in history has been that of a buffer state betw^een two jealous 
rivals. 

Russia, during this time, by her conquest of Turkistan, ad- 
vanced south to the Oxus. And Britain, by conquest also, advanced 
northwest into the Khyber region. But Russia has not invaded 
Afghanistan, and Turkistan was not an Afghan province. Britain’s 
advance was through territory once controlled by Kabul, and 
British armies have three times occupied Kabul. Thereby the 
British have succeeded admirably in making themselves Afghanis- 
tan’s best hated neighbor. 
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The history of Britain's Afghan wars reads like a story of blun- 
dering adventure. It is worth repeating briefly here because this 
recent phase of her history largely accounts for the Afghanistan 
we know from fiction. Almost our entire impression of the 
Afghans is based on stories from British army souices— stoiies of 
treachery, intrigue, cruelty, and murder among the nibesmem 
No doubt these stories are true; but they refer mainly to the 
tribes along the Indian border during war, and do not necessarily 
characterize all Afghanistan; and one is led to wonder, too, to 
what extent the intiigues and driving sclicmes of the British 
themselves during that period may have led to the behavior of the 
tribesmen. After all, the Afghans fought the British -and fought 
well -for their national existence against ti emendous odds. 

The fiist Biiiish envoy to the Amir's couit in Kabul was well 
received. In 1836, Sir Alexander Buines was sent to Kabul, osten- 
sibly on a commercial mission, although the British were mainly 
concerned over Russian intrigue there. The Amir, Dost Mo- 
hammed, had established his authority in Kabul only the year 
before Burnes came. He was in trouble too, for only Kabul, 
Gha/ni, and Jalalabad remained of the foiinei Alghan Fmpire. 
Herat, always a Persian rather than an Afghan towm, w^as alien- 
ated; Badakhshan and \fghan Turkistan had gained their inde- 
pendence; and Ranjit Singh, an acKenturing rnilitaiv genius from 
Lahore, had conquered the Punjab and Kashmir and, liy defecat- 
ing an Afghan armv, had gain d the count jy around Peshawar. 
'Iheie WMS a chance, thercfoie, for envoy and Aimi to make a 
deal. Burnes A\as instructed first to oppose the attempt of Persia 
to recover Herat. Russia might strike at India through Persia. 
It ajipears that Dost Mohammed was receptive, but he asked 
Buines in return to pledge his go^einmcnt to aid Afghanistan 
against Ranjil Singh. Burnc\s refused and, disappointed, the Amir 
turned to a Russian envoy who then arrived in Kabul. The 
Governor Geneial of India, Loid Auckland, made this a cause 
of war, and in 1838 the British “Army of the Indus" occupied 
Kandahar, took Ghazni by storm, and entered Kabul, while a 
smaller Biitish detachment advanced through Khyber Pass. Dost 
Mohammed sunendered and was sent to India, and a puppet 
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ruler was placed on his throne. It seemed that the war was over, 
and the greater part of the British army returned to India. Sir 
William Maciiaghten remained as envoy, and Buines stayed with 
him; and they kept a small aimy of Biitish and Company troojis 
in Kabul lor their piotcdion. But the trouble was, in tact, only 
beginning. In 1841 levolt broke out in Kabul, and Buines and 
Macnaghleii and other ofheers weie killed. The Biitish then 
agreed to tpiil the counity and were promised sale conveyance on 
the way. 7 he letieat began in January dining sc^veic winter 
weather. They wcie immediately atiatked by ihe Alghans; and, 
ol the G90 Biitish and 3,810 Indian iioops and about 12,000 camp 
tolloweis, only one wounded man reached the British gairison at 
Jalalahid alive. A lew^ persons, iiiosily Lnghsh ladies, were taken 
prisoner. 

Within a year anoihci Biitish aimv, bent 011 revenge, foiled 
the Khybei Pass, relieved Jalalabad, and reoctupied Kabul, wheie 
they destroyed the citadel and the old bazaai. J hey fciovercd 
the prisoners and then c'vacuated Afghanistan. Dost Mohammed 
was permitted to return to Kabul and assume tire government. 

In 1849, there was arrolhei biuslr with Dost Mohammtd when 
he came to the aid of the Sikhs during the Second Sikh Wai. He 
was again routed, and the Peshawar tcnitoiies w^eic annexed to 
British India. Six years later an alliance was concluded between 
the Amir and the British, and Afgluinisiaii was given a subsidy 
and aims to sticngthcn lici defense against Persia. 

Dost Mohdinniecrs siuccssor, his son Shei Ali Khan, was less 
disposed to deal wnth Fngland afic'r she refused to guaramee his 
sovereignty; and he refused to admit British ageiKies into the 
country althouglr he received a Russian Mission to Kabul. Again 
the British made this a cause of war, and again a British army 
from the south oicupicd Kandahar, and took Kalai-i-Ghil/ai and 
Ginshk, and another Biitish arinv marched and fought through 
Khybcr Pass. 

The Amir fled and died, and his son made peace with the 
British. But the Britisli imposed the terms of peace. They de- 
manded and received the Khybcr region and other border terri- 
tory, and they demanded and were granted a Residency in Kabul 
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and, tlircugh it, contiol o£ all Afghanistan’s relations with her 
neighbojs. Siicli peace was odious to the lanks in Kabul; in less 
than lour monihs* tunc the Resident, with all his escort, was 
killed, and his head rallied in tiiumphant protest through the 
new ba/aar. llien tlie British armies again conveiged on Kabul 
and lemaincd in Kabul until the British government recognized 
a new Amir, Abdui Rahman Khan, a giaiidson of Dost Moham- 
med. While they weie there, another Afghan column, advancing 
from Herat, inflicted another crushing defeat on a brigade of 
British soldicis in tlie south and then invested Kandahar. General 
Robcits led a relieving force £iom Kabul and defeated the be- 
siegers. tinally, in 1881, uith Abdur Rahman seated on the 
throne, British arms again withdrew fiom the 'Xand of the 
Afghans ” 

Abdin Rahman had been recognized as Amir eil Kabul only, 
but within a >car he made himself mastei of Kandahar and Herat 
also; and dining the following twenty ^cars of his leign he gave 
Afghanistan such a goveininent as she had never known before. 
He ic tamed absolute power in his own hands. He organized a 
standing army to replace the traditional lemdal militia under 
tribal chiefs and with this loice he established an efficient central 
administration, and imj tiscd and insuied the collection of assessed 
taxes lor jniblic if venue. He is reported to have been cruel and 
ruthless, l)ut he relieved his subjects of the petty tyranny of local 
chicls, and he suppicssed higl way lobbcrv and violent crime. 

The Bntish made no attempt to curb Ins aiithoiity within the 
country; but ihev did dictate his foreign jrolny, which he agreed 
to conduct accoiding to the wish of Britain m return for an 
annual subsidy and arms to strengthen the defense of his north- 
west borderlands 

It is probable that Abdur Rahman fully appreciated the ad- 
vantages which his countiy might have gained from projects such 
as telegiaphs. railroads, and mim's But he held that these advan- 
tages would have to be purchased at the price of Afghan inde- 
pendence by permitting the penetration of foreign interests. So 
he opposed them. 

His son Habibulla, who succeeded him in 1901, opposed these 
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projects also. But he was more susceptible to modern influences 
than his father and, by the time of the World War, had intro- 
duced such inventions of the devil and the infidels as motorcars, 
telephones, newspapers, and a hydroelectric scheme to supply 
Kabul with light. He had founded Habibulla College, a high 
school in Kabul, with teachers from India; but he rejected all 
attempts by foreign interests to gain ccncessions in Afghanistan 
and, like his father, he forbade all foreigners to travel in the 
country. 

Habibulla loyally observed the conditions regardirrg Britain’s 
control of his foreign affairs imposed irpon or agreed to by his 
father; and during the World War he loyally abided by his 
agreement witli Great Britain to maintain Afghanistatr’s neutral- 
ity. This was diflkult to do with Turkey, the chief Islamic power, 
aligned against Great Britaiir; and, on the basis of religion, a 
strong pro-Turkish and anti-British element gained strength 
within the country. 

Habibulla was assassinated in iprp, and Amanullali, his nephew, 
was recognized as King. Amanullah’s first important act was to 
attack Great Britain. The war was brief, and the peace was 
bright. The Biitish subsidy was discontinued, and the two govern- 
ments agreed to respect each other’s irrdependent e in both domes- 
tic and foreign affairs, and to exchange legations between London 
and Kabul. Britain after the World War thus voluntarily ended 
her domination of the country. Amanullali became a national 
hero, and the Afghans still celebrate each year the signing of their 
independence with almost as much gusto as they celebrate the 
Dav of Ramadan. 

Amanullali next reorganized the government. He dropped the 
title “Amir” and organized a legislative and state assembly under 
his presidency as King. Governors were appointed to administer 
the provinces, and representatives were chosen by the people for 
the assembly. This reform was popular too; and this form of 
government remains today and has done much under the present 
stronger government to unify and stabilize the country. 

After that the new King’s popularity was brief. He was more 
enlightened than the generality of his subjects but less able than 
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his predecessors in dealing with them. He soon departed from 
the traditional policy of his dynasty by opening up his country 
to Western Civilization, admitting foreigners, and exchanging 
legations with other nations. This alienated the mullahs. He 
instituted a scheme for female education, oidered the abolition 
of the purdah, or veil, which still masks every Afghan woman in 
Kabul, and imposed other unpopular social reforms which were 
considered by the mullahs as dictates of the devil through a kafir 
king. This angered them. He neglected the army, and this en- 
couraged them to foment revolution. When the revolution came 
in 1928, under the leadership of Bacha S.akao the “Bandit King,” 
he was unable to suppress it and was driven into exile. 

Since Amanullah’s reign, the leadership has passed to three 
different kings; brrt the central government has remained .strong 
and steady, save during a brief chaotic period following the 
revolution. The present government has sponsored many of 
Amanullah’s reforms, but has moved much more cautiously than 
he. Afghanistan is a poor country, and the government has wisely 
placed more emphasis on developing her natural resources than 
on changing her existing social order. It has cleverly enlisted the 
support of the mullahs, and is gradually making progress. 

Afghanistan still di^l’kes the foreigner. The mountaineers’ nat- 
ural love of independence, their .strongly militant religious senti- 
ment, and centuries of unplersairt experiences with forrigir in- 
vaders have bred this feeling But the present Afghan leaders 
realize that they catr employ to advantage the technical achieve- 
ments of the West. During the last few years they have engaged 
many foreign engineers to supervise construction projects. But 
all these men were hired and have been paid as individuals by 
the Afghan government. Before 1937 no foreign concessions were 
ever granted; and, significantly, no railroad has ever been per- 
mitted to cross the Afghan border. 

Then, in the spring of 1937, in pursuance of their forward 
policy, the Afghans broke all precedents by granting to an Ameri- 
can company a concession controlling the petroleum resources of 
the entire country; and they further granted to this same company 
the right to explore the entire country for mineral deposits, pend- 
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ing laier discussions that might have led to a mineral concession 
also. This was by tar the boldest and probably the most progres- 
sive move ever made by any Afghan government; and it was a 
move to wliich the Afghans naturally, and rather nervously, 
attached a higli importance. They had great hope of easy wealth 
from oil and mines. 

In furtherance of the second aim— minerals— I went to Afghani- 
stan; and in furtherance of the first— oil -my good friend “How- 
die” Kirk and his colleague accompanied me. A compairy repre- 
sentative was stationed rn Kabul; later several other Americans 
arrived. But before a year was up, attd before oitr work was tar 
advanced, the company surrendered its concession rights and 
withdrew all its men. 

Several reasons for the withdrawal were given (the unsettled 
international scene, changing economics of petroleum, etc.), none 
of which was plain to the Afghans. They knew oirly that their 
first experience with peaceful, foreign pciretration had backfired 
in a way that might even have startled the canny old Abdur 
Rahman; and it was bewildering to them that Americans shorrld 
give up so easily a favor that others had fought so hard and long 
to gain. Subsequent events, no doubt, have helped their under- 
standing. 
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TRAVELS IN AFGHANIS LAX 




CHAPTER I 


THROUGH KHYBER PASS TO KABUL 


As I ATTEMPr lunv to wiite about our travels in Afgiianistan I 
find myself unexjrectcdly facing a situation not unlike that which 
first coniiontcd me when I actually started the joiuney, especially 
when I neared Alghanistan and started aciOiS the frontier. I find 
my beginning a little timid, a little uncertain, not quite capable 
of presenting inqrorlant things importantly or keeping them quite 
distinct from unimportant things. Certain scenes and incidents 
stand clear in memory and so force themselves into prominence, 
while a great amount of ccmnccting detail, in memory ha^'ing 
faded to a dimness almost bc'yond rcrovciy, is barely visible. 

It was much the sa. le iluring my first weeks in Afghanistan. 
Although a scasorred traveller, in the beginning 1 was never quite 
able to integrate the jjcople, the brown desert mountains and 
wastes, the rich oases, and the walled villages into a national 
entity. Invariably I found myself seeing the people much as a 
detached spectator, far back in the gallery, views actors on a stage. 
Being an engineer, I was more inclined to see clearly what we 
speak of as “critical points” in landscape: the high and low eleva- 
tions of mountains and valleys, Mie main trails, and the strategic 
cities on the main trade routes. Later, after I had lived with 
them and so come closer to them, my view of the people became 
clearer, my “critical points” drew out of focus, indistinct in the 
background. 

As I have seen Afghanistan, so I should present it. Therefore, 
in the beginning, “mam trails and key cities” are likely to be my 
theme; later, perhaps, people may dominate the scenes. 

1 
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Travels in Afghanistan 

There are other reasons why trails and cities are a traveller’s 
first interest in Afghanistan: 

Communication is his first problem. There are no railways, no 
hard-surfaced motor roads, and but two landing fields in the 
whole country. Theretoie he studies trails. 

Cities arc points of departure and destinations: one noimally 
travels from city to city, or Irom village to village. Cities and vil- 
lages in Afghanistan arc distinct units of the country. Collectively, 
except the nomads, they are cveiything. llieir low, brorvn adobe 
huts cluster tightly together— Irccjuently around a blor khouse, a 
fortress, or a castle. They are enclc^scd by rvalls, ami outside the 
walls are open fields or desert. They seldom sprawl o\er the land- 
scape like American cities. Also, most Afghan cities are very 
ancient, and plainly reveal their antiquity; therefore, to an 
American, they are inter esiing. 

Fnteiing Afghanistan from India, one begins the journey from 
an Indian frontier city— usually with Afghans, and alw^ays within 
sight of the hot, barren, biowm, mysterious, much maligned 
Afghan mountains. Entering from the southeast, one’s depot of 
departure is Quetta; entering from the northwest, one w^ill leave 
from Peshawar. One is not likely to enter Afghanistan from any 
of the border towns between. \Vc entered from the northwest; 
therefore, we started from Peshawar. 

Peshawar city is the portal to Klryber Pass, the great caravan- 
serai at the end of the trail that comes down through the Kliyber, 
the depot w^heie Afglian provindahs ’ from T urkistan and the land 
of the Ghilzai dump their loads each autumn and wait for spring 
to lead them back through Khyber. And it is the end of all the 
trails into the northwest from the plains of India— therefore the 
trading center “where Kurd and Kafir meet.” Few Afghans who 
reach Peshawar have cause to wander farther into India; and few 
travellers from the east who venture this near the Afghan border 
care to go on through the Pass. 

In the narrow, crowded, ancient streets one meets the men 
of many tribes and many nations, milling leisurely in pursuit of 
gain or pleasure, engaged in border espionage, or simply sitting 
1 Travelling Afghan gypsy merchants. 
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listlessly by the way, waiting stoically as if their future held 
promise of something brighter than the glaring sun that beats 
down upon the crowd. 

In the old bazaar the coppersmiths and cobblers work as they 
have worked for centuries; and saddle makers feed the needs of 
mounted men on both sides of the border; and merchants display 
goods from all of Asia and »he Orient. 

In the Cantonment, outside the town, the Union Jack sags 
listlessly above the field, like the tired sentinel of a static Empire 
—and the Army rests upon its guns, and glories in its past. For 
Peshawar is an outpost of the British Empire, the capital and 
most important military center of India’s turbulent Northwest 
Frontier Provirue. But it w’as once the residence of Afghan kings, 
and the Afghans say that they will occupy the town again one day. 

In no place where I have ever been, might one find such a ren- 
dezvous of romance and adventirre as in this old border town 
whose past records the fate of empires, atrd whose present now is 
charged with Empire’s fate! What other city begs more fluently 
for an inqtiisilive one to remain awhile and explore behind the 
masks ol her mixed humanity? 

But our Avoik and our adventure lie ahead, beyond Khyber 
Pa.ss, behind old Kafit ' tan, in the rvild .Afghan mountain land 
between the Helniand River and the Amu Daria. We must go 
on to Kabul atrd prepare for ^’rat. Already nights are cool here 
on the Northwest Frorrtier plains. The slow sea vryage east from 
Suez, and the hot rail journey up the dusty Indus valley, biought 
us to Peshawar at a jrleasant season. But Afghanistan lies higher, 
and even now the w’intei’s early gus's .tie flirting with the peaks 
in Koh-i-Stan, and time is running short for mountain work in 
Badakhshan Already we have bi^n a week in India— though still 
half our kit is held in customs at Karachi. The other members 
of our party will w’ait in Delhi till it tome.s through. They can 
better afford to wait, for their work mote than ours will follow 
easy trails. We must go on. Our car is packed and serviced for 
the road. Tonight wc will rest in Dean’s Hotel, and tomorrow 
morning early, Allah willing, we will leave Peshawar town and 
drive through Khyber Pass. 
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Like all good expeditions we have paved the way ahead as much 
as possible. Our Company agent has already been in Kabul 
arranging our leceptioii there, and smoothing border barriers, 
and enlisting motor drivers and interpreters. He met me in Pesha- 
war two days ago with Noor Said, the quief, husky Indian Patlian 
driver who will go with me. And he will follow us to Kabul 
in the morning. 

From Pesharvar the Kabul road runs west across the plain that 
bounds the Kabul River. It leads to Fort Janiiud and, beyond 
the fort, winds up through a niche cut in the mountain wall 
and climbs through Khyher Pass. This is the military road to the 
British fortresses within the Pass; it is the main road into Afghani- 
stan, tire ancient caravan trail from India to Central Asia. 

On September 17th, Noor Said and I began our journey west- 
ward by this road, driving smoothly through the clear, cool dawn, 
while behind us, stealthily, the w^hite sun rose slowfy out of 
India, and cast our shadows long and thin ahead. Soon, however 
— bcfoie even the long shadows were more than just a little 
shortened— the road across the even plain was darreing in the 
lively heat, the mountain wall around the plain w^as all but lost 
in the thiir, blue haze that crept up imperceptibly about us, arrd 
our first day on the Frontier had begun. 

We drove slowly, nursing the new car, for much depended 
upon it and we were heavily loaded and drew a loaded trailer. 
We had doubts about the trailer. It seemed an impractical append- 
age to an outfit otherwise compact and serviceable. But at the 
last minute we needed extra cargo space and so accepted it. 

Wc studied each other, too, for our acquaintance was less than 
two clays old, and neither of us could yet understand a word the 
other spoke. Wc took turns at driving, and I recognized at once 
that Noor Said wms an expert. From experience he thoroughly 
knew the road. And he scowled so fiercelv, and twitched his long, 
stiff black mustache so threateningly at everything on the road 
that even the passing donkeys gave us undisputed right of way. 

Aberut eleven miles out from town, at old Fort Jamrud on the 
edge of the plain, a sentry of the Khyber Rifles stopped us for 
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passport inspection and registiation, and for toll— five rupees for 
protection thiouqh the pass. 

Fort Jamrud guards the Indian entrance to the Khyber route. 
Jamrud was an old Sikh stronghold when Afghanistan included 
the Punjab and Kashmir. It was occupied and icbuilt in its 
present massive loiin over a century ago by a gcneial under 
Ranjit Singh; and it came into British hands when the Peshawar 
Terri toiics were added to British India nearly ninety years ago. 
It would not last long in modem war, but the thick walls are 
ample protection against the lifles of the mountain tiibesiiicn, 
and also against the burning sun, for the old fort now provides 
good barracks. 

The line of Khvber hills that runs behind |amiud recedes along 
a ininoi w.itercouise which the road iiorv follows westward to the 
hills. The actual entrance to the pass begins tlnee miles beyond 
the foit, where the hills close in. Fiom theic the road begins to 
(limb and wind and swiichbaik up to I andi Kotal. But our car 
ran smoothly and without effort, loi the road is all hard-surfaced 
and well graded. The fame of Khvber is not due to its physical 
promiircnce as a mouniain pass. Actually, it is rather insignifrcint 
in a courrtiy where not far north the bleak Pamir passes are the 
highest in the world. \ ne siininilt is less than thirtv-seven hun- 
dred feet above the sea, and the total climb from Fort Jamrud 
is only a little over two thouv id feet in twenty miles. But no 
other pass in Asia possesses such strategic hnpoilance norv, or 
retains so many historic associations as this gatewray to the plains 
of India. This is the most direct route by which any modern army 
from the north might enter India, and this is the place where 
it must be stopped by a British army. This is the route which 
British and Afghan soldiers ha\c surged rrp and down through- 
out a century, and the route that other adventurers followed 
before the Afghans. Today, with the British standing guard, the 
Khyber hills are quiet except for petty border raids. They will 
remain so irntil British arms are so weak that a new adventurer 
is encouraged to risk another onslaught. And there are many 
now who arvait that chance. 

Actually, however, before modem times, many of the old in- 
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vasions of India did not come this way at all» as is supposed. Many 
of them were from the south through Baluchistan or by way 
of Kandahar and Quetta— still a most likely route. And many of 
those from the north, that came by way of Kabul, turned aside 
somewhere below Jalalabad to travel the easier routes north of 
the Kabul River. But none of these alternate noithein routes 
will pass wheeled vchifles. Hence, the military importance of 
Khyber and Britain’s solid deter mination to defend it. 

A broad-gauge military railway now runs from Peshawar to 
Fort lamnid and on through the pass to the border station just 
beyond the summit. And in places where an army rnrrving up 
might encounter congestion from the slow-moving camels coming 
down, a second hard-surfaced road, parallel to the one we followed, 
is provided. Small forts, like the blockhouses that were built to 
guard the bridges along the South African railways during the 
Boer War, comirrand the roads from every vantage point and place 
each foot of it within range of well aimed rifle and machine gun 
fire. What other defenses arc Iiidden in the brown rocks hills 
along each side are not for casual travellers to sec. 

We passed the famous signpost by the road that warns all trav- 
ellers to turn back in time to reach Jamrud by evening, and drove 
on, climbing past old Fort Ali Masjid which commands tire center 
of the Pass, past the hamlets and towers ol the Zakka Khel Afiidis, 
past l.andi Koial where another British fortress closes tire west 
end of the Khyber and overlooks the Afghan plains. 

It was off season for heavy traffic in the pass. A few soldiers 
sauntered by the way, and a few native tribesmen, each armed 
with a modern rifle and a bandoleer of cartridges, braved the sun 
to seek the pleasures of Peshawar. Two strings of loaded camels 
and some overloaded donkeys came plodding slowly down, and 
a train of military lorries crawled up with fresh supplies. But few 
other travellers were on the road. We were a little ahead of the 
autumn migration of cafilas (camel caravans and herds of nomad 
shepherds) who come down to India for the winter, and much 
behind the spring influx of provindahs who for centuries have 
bought or fought their way through Khyber Pass to bring the 
trade of Afghanistan and Turkistan to India. 
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One’s exit from the Pass is as rigidly supervised as one’s en- 
trance to it: at Torkham, the Indian bolder station thiity-five 
miles west of Peshawar, and just below the summit of the Pass, 
we were halted again for passport examination by the Indian 
bolder guards. When the guaids were satisfied with our papers, 
the sentry stepped aside and the gate was lifted and we ciossed 
the line into Afglianistan. 

Then we broke the spell of the Kliyber and slopped for petrol, 
which is cheaper in Afghanistan than in the Northwest Frontier 
Piovince, tliough not so plentiful. There aie but two othci petrol 
depots between the bolder and Kabul, for instance: one at Jalala- 
bad, and one at the little village of Fatehabad sixteen miles far- 
ther west. Unless one is fortunate, the latter ma^ be empty. It is 
well lot a motor traveller eritciing the coimtiy to know such 
things— well, loo, for him lo know that garages arc (ew and 
spare paits ate not available anywhere, and that he cannot count 
on tire local blacksmith shops to effect makeshift ic pairs if things 
go wrong but must lel) pretty much upon his own ingenuity. 

A few^ >aids past the petrol depot, an Afghan officer and several 
soldiers ivcie tamped in a clump of trees beside the way. I did 
not see them and ivould have passed, but Noor Said stopped. 
They wanted to see our passpoits too. Thcii inspection w^as brief 
indeed. The officer glanced at our visas, smiled, and saluted, and 
that was all. After all the formality of getting out of India their 
reception of us into their own country rvas simple and direct. 
But we met more rigid control farther on. 

Even if there were no bolder formalities, and no barriers be- 
tween the tw^o countries, a traveller could recognize the exact 
point of entry into Afs^ianistan. At the border the double im- 
pioved highway into India ends, and a single unimproved rough 
gravel track continues down from the barren, hot, rocky moun- 
tains that smother Khyber. There, too, the tight defense system 
of closely spaced blockhouses commanding a narrow defile gives 
way to a few widely scattered ones in an open valley. 

Seven miles from the border, where the road comes down to 
the Kabul River at Loe Dakka, we were delayed for half an hour 
while Noor Said sought one official after another to pass our ere- 
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dentials. It was nearing noon, and the large administration build- 
ing, and the low mud bazaar and huts beside it, fairly sizzled in 
the scorching heat that beat upon the parched plain and tlie little 
stiip of wilted green beside the river. No one took much notice 
of us when we stopped. A feiv soldiers slouched about in uni- 
forms designed for cooler weather. Several examined our trailer. 
One requested that I take no photograph?. But most of the station 
weie in siesta, tor the Afghans, like other races close to nature in 
hot lands, respect the sun. To one whose ideas of Afghanistan 
were mainly gained horn fiction it was a dull reception. Here we 
were in the land of the Shinwaris and Afiidis, reputedly the most 
truculent of bolder tribes, but no cocked rifles covered us from 
village walls, and no one went ghazi while we wtic there. 

From Loe Dakka we turned westward into the desert valley of 
the Kabul River, a sandy trough some fifty miles in length, en 
tircly sui rounded by high, dry mountains that strain all moisiuie 
from the winds that cross them. Slowly we moved forward, hub 
deep in sand, with a following wind that kept oui dust cloud witli 
us and breathed a furnace draft upon the sealed baie hills and 
dunes of sand beside the way. We closed the car in selhdcfense 
against the heat and sand, and watched the motor teinpeiatuie. 
But it stayed cooler than out piotected seats inside the car. 

After forty-two miles of this, we emeiged from Hell to the \ery 
gates of Paradise, it seemed, and entered a shaded avenue be- 
tween green trees, where the soil was damp and fresh fiom ii liga- 
tion ditches, and the air was sweet with moistuie and the fra- 
grance of growing things. This was out entrance into Jalalaliad, 
one of the oases lot which Afglianistan is famous throughout all 
Asia. 

Jalalabad lies in the midst of a fertile plain beside the Kabul 
River, where the carefully tended fields spread at a level that can 
be flooded, thus breeding in the virgin desert a verdant garden 
that beats food sufficient for an army. Nor is that the only military 
significance of Jalalabad. Strategically, it not only commands the 
Kabul-Pcshawar road but dominates the entrance to Laghman— 
gateway to Kafiristan, and the Kunar valley and the trails into 
Kashgar and India north of Khybcr. 
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It is said that Baber was the first to recognize the importance 
of a city heie, and that he laid out the beginning of the town 
befoic he conquered India four centuries ago. The present city, 
with its high thick walls and bastion^, was built later by Baber's 
grandson Akbar. who came to be known as Jal-al-cddin, or “Splen- 
dor-of-Religion/’ thus furnishing a splendid name lo a splendid 
citadel. 

In modern times Jalalabad has been famous as a wintei retreat 
where the Amirs from Kabul used to come when snow giippcd 
thcii higher Capital. And it was here, behind the walls that line 
the load, that Sit Robert Sale managed to defend himself and 
the city through the winter of the First Afghan War, while the 
British aimy in retieat from Kabul was slaughtered on the snow 
by Afghan tiibcsracn. 

Our way continued past the city wall. 1 was hungry and sug- 
gested luiKli. When we passed a soldier by the road, Noor Said 
stopped and asked w^heie wt‘ might find some. Afghans believe in 
direct action. The fellow stepped on our running board and came 
along, directing us to the former palace of the Amirs, which is 
now open as a ‘lioiel," or lesihouse. We passed thiough a gate- 
w^ay into a beautiful garden where groves of date palms and 
orange trees and pomegranates, and beds of flow^ers ablaze with 
color, w^cie aiiangcd formally within the palace walls. 

In Afghanistan now, the government maintains such rcsthouses 
along the few main loutes across the country open to motor 
traffic. A few, like this one and the one ahead at Nimla, were for- 
merly the Amirs' private lodges: but new ones have also been 
constructed at convenient stopping jdaces, generally about a day's 
journey apart. Most of them are connected with one another, and 
with Kabul, by a government-owned telephone system, and if one 
telephones ahead, food and lodging will be prepared tor guests. 
Otherwise, although there is always an attendant somewhere 
about, one must take potluck, or Irring one's own food. They are 
operated lor the convenience and safeiv of travellers, and not for 
profit, and there arc loo few travellers in the country to keep 
them stocked for unexpected visitors For, after all, there is al- 
ways tea and bread ready to be served in any Afghan bazaar, and 
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where there is a guesthouse there is always a bazaar somewhere 
near. 

I knocked at the palace door, not knowing quite what to expect 
if it should open. It was locked. I wandeied about the grounds 
and soon aioused a husky young piiate, wealing large gold cai rings 
and an amused smile, who seemed agretably disposed to serve me 
if only we could undei stand each other. I finally made him rec- 
ognize the woid ihinli (tea), and then, to simplify the ensuing 
difficultv of considering a supplenienlary menu, 1 piocluced a iin 
of pork and beans that I had brought fiom India. That g?\e him 
an idea, and he came back with an aimlul of other Ameiican 
tinned IoikIs fnim the hotel larder and let me take my choice. In 
half an hour 1 had a meal. lie spread a place lor me at the end 
of a long table in the foinier banquet hall of kings, and I sat 
down to eat alone. Noor Said had sought his own lepast else- 
where. My pirate hiend stood near by lacing me, w.ttching in- 
tently every move I made and trying hard, at the same time, to 
deciphcT the label on the tin that I had opened. 

I recalled all of the blood-'ind-lhiindei bolder stories that every 
one heats on the Fiontier— of “Chiistian dogs*' who ha\e been 
murdered in their siec*p for lying w’ith their fc^ct towaicl Mecca, 
and of ghazi nuuclcis by the scute for the salvation only cd the 
ghazi. I tried to icnicmber not to touch the food with my left 
hand, and hoped that he had not recognized the poxk in my 
beans. 

But this lad was fiiendly, and over whelmed with curiosity. He 
tried to talk to me. I was wealing a mustache and Vandyke beard 
and, possibly because of this, he asked if I were French. I told 
him that 1 was an American. He shrugged his shoulders; the word 
meant nothing to him. It was lather icmaikable that he should 
try to guess mv nationality at all. For, to most Afghans outside 
official circles, every foreigner is either an Englishman or a Rus- 
sian, or else just a hafir (infidel), although in one district that I 
got into later '^German” was synonymous with “foreigner.** Since 
Amanullah opened up the country to foreigners the Germans, 
more than any others, save possibly the Turks, have entered, and 
many Germans now reside in Kabul. 
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On the road west again we entered different country. A few 
miles past Jalalabad the road bears west along the Surkh-Ab (Red 
Water) River, a southwest branch of the Kabul, and then for 
twelve miles it passes through a narrow irrigated valley of green 
fields and trees, with running water in canals between the barren 
sandy hills that rise easily southward to the Sated Koh, and the 
equally barren pile of reckless rocky mountains that part the 
Surkh-Ab and Kabul rivers. Square adobe houses behind high 
mud walls, each with lur reted corners and a watch tow^r, dot the 
valley. Unarmed men Avere wotking in the fields of growing corn 
and beans and rice; and melons were displayed for sale beside the 
road. The green was a great relief after the desert west of Loe 
Dakka, and I felt a wild desire to stop and remain awhile to learn 
what life is like in the quiet shade behind the village walls. Per- 
haps (I told myself) I Avould do that someAvhere when winter 
came. 

From the end of the irrigated valley the road bears farther 
south, and we began to climb to higher rocky country, though 
the following wind was still with us bearing such dust from the 
desert behind that the atmosphere was clouded, and the dirty 
snow peaks of the central Safed Koh w^ere barely visible through 
the hea\y sifting haze. 

At Fatehabad the light Company car, which had been follow- 
ing us from Peshawar, came un; and we drove on together, climb- 
ing toward the evening sun to reacli Nirnla, the halhvay post 
wdicre travellers from Kabul to India spend the night. 

Like Jalalabad, Nirnla comes as a pleasant surprise when one 
is hot and rveary from travel. From a distance the post looks like 
an empty rohat, the large, hidi, mud-wallcd enclosures where 
caravans find protection lor the night. All around is barren rugged 
desolation, and the ancient, weather-beaten wmIIs seem just a part 
of it. But when the armed sentry opens the gieat gates one comes 
to a white bungalow in the ancient gardens of the once great 
Queen Nur Jahan, the Persian wife of Akbar’s son; then the 
desert seems unreal, the world a pleasant place for man to dwell. 

Great cypress trees and giant poplars border the drive and the 
footpaths through the gardens, and within the quadrangle of these 
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ancient trees are orchaids of pomegranate and citius and other 
fruits; and aiouiid the bungalow aic sunken gjidens and water 
terraces boidcied b> beds of geianiums, cockscombs, and petunias 
—now all in full rich bloom. 

Many ol the gieat tiees in this old gaiden aic said to date from 
Mongol times, and some of them, damigcd by decay, wctc long 
ago filled with bii(k and moHar after the method now used by 
modern ticc suigcons in the West. 

The bungalow, cool and clean, was placed at our disposal, and 
we were called to a good meal designed to lit our Western tastes. 
But w^hen the hot wind subsided, and the blight moon came out 
to cliccr the pcacc'ful evening, \\c moved out cols outside beneatli 
the trees to sleep. 

Thcie, wlicn everything was quiet sa\e the gentle lustling of 
the cypress tops abtne the wall, and I was do/ing hall asleep and 
hall awake, a chy tvsig snapped and I became aleit agaiii. My com- 
panion, the Company agent, was sleeping soundly in his col beside 
me, but fiorn the shadows ol the gaulen an Alghan lad was cau- 
tiously approaching him. I watched tensely, without liis knowing, 
overwhelmed again by the great fiction that puxlaims all Afghiins 
a bloodthiisiy race of men. He came close and leaned o\cr the 
cot, stood there lor a long while, and then ejuie tly withdrew into 
the shadows again and sat down. Not sure wlreiher we were sleep- 
ing with our feet toward Mecca, or whether the fellow was only 
inquisitive, I fell asleep again. And then, although I seldom 
dream, I dreamed that two Alghans were holding me while a wild- 
eyed ghazi with rapt enthusiasm sliced my throat. 1 awoke with a 
start. The Alghan was gone. No doubt every Westerner who ever 
crossed the Alghan border has had 'the wind up,” either con- 
sciouslv or siibconscicmsly, when he first entered the country. 

We left Nirnla at dawn with both cars, and drove in low gear 
to a minor pass a thousand feet higher than the fiighest point of 
Khyber; then we crossed the Surkh-Ab River at Surkh-Pul (Red 
Bridge), and climbed another higher one near Jagdalak, site of 
the fabulous Afghan ruby mines. Then again, after a slight de- 
scent, we mounted to nearly two miles above the sea over a third 
pass before we reached the canyon of the Khurd Kabul and turned 
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north down the narrow defile where the British army was de- 
stroyed in 1841. 

All along the way, at every hairpin bend, and on every narrow 
ledge, we met strings of loaded camels, donkeys, and liullocks, 
with men, women, and children walking in groups beside their 
assorted beasts of buiden, the small child) en and old people se- 
curely tied on lop ol the loads. 

These were the living vanguaid of the nomads moving down to 
India for the winter. But in my leverie I saw them only as ramp 
followers of the ghost armies that will always haunt this tiail: the 
Aryans, the Macedonians under Alexander the Great, the Afghans, 
the Mongols under Ccnglns Khan, the Afghans again in several 
waves, and lastly the British Tommies who marched up to stem 
the tide of conquests that since the dawn of time have poured 
down this trail to Hindustan. The hot, steep chffs on either side 
fairly echo still the tread of marching men, the buttle clip of 
Mongol pony hoofs, the muffled pad ol camels under arms, the 
sharp repoits of stattered rifle hre, and the gtoans of wounded 
men And my rnusings were not too fanciful. For the peoples that 
we passed have not changed much since the first organized binds 
of men derided to 1 ‘ave the lifeless mountains for the promised 
life in India. And hk*, tlio?.e earlier surges of humanity they are 
transienis, foi when spring comes again they all return. 

“They have started early tin year,” Nooi Said reraaiked. “That 
means an earlv winter.” 

Where the Khurd Kabul empties from the hills near Butkhak, 
al the eastern edge of the high, flat Kabul plain, we were stopped 
for the final inspection before enter ng the Capital Then we 
drove the last lew easy mile*" to Kabul, “the brooding city of 
suspicion,” 

The city of Kabul? 

“Kabul town’s bv Kabul river”— at the foot of bare and rocky 
mountains that rise abruptly on the south and west and crowd 
the city down upon the plain that stretches noithward fiom the 
stream. The old walled town, the section farthest up the valley 
where the river ruts a narrow bypass through the hills, is much 
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as Baber leit it four hundred years ago— a huddle of narrow 
crooked streets and square flat-roofed adobe houses built together 
like a Pueblo Indian village on the lower mountain slopes. A part 
of the old wall still stands intact on the hill ciests west ol town; 
and beyond the wall, on the southwest side, the new lapis-inlaid 
Tomb of Baber (and his wives) rests in a charming spot where 
floweis bloom, and fresh spring watci fills a public swimming 
batli. Faithcr down the valley, on the south bank of the sticam, 
stands the dark auade (or loofcd bazaar) of Kabul, one of the 
busiest and most pittuiesque maikets in Centtal Asia. On the 
noith bank of the river aie other stieets of shops and sciais, and 
on the flat plain north of these are the government buildings, the 
new legations and residences of the foreign political missions to 
Afghanistan, and the palace of the King. And on the nouhein 
outskirts are the bairacks, tlie new radio station, and the flying 
field and hangars ol the government’s new Ah Force.’ 

Kabul is no longer a walled eity; the northern section has ex- 
panded past the foiiiiet city walls. But each street is walled, with 
barricaded entiances leading to the houses from the streets; and 
high thick walls separate each house and garden fiom its neigh 
bor. Much ol the northern section is comparatively new, for old 
Kabul has uncletgone grc'at ch.inge in recent ycais, and now', moic 
than any other part of the Kingdom, it is in a state of meta- 
morphosis. 

Change began under Abclur Rahman, who destroyed the fa- 
mous old fortress Bala Hissar that formerly closed the southeast 
corner of tlie city wall, and replaced the British earthworks of 
1842 with the iortified cantonment at Sherpur; and improved 
some of the city ways until wheeled vehicles could pass; and 
erected a new palate and durbar hall. He made many other im- 
provements, including a factory for the manufacture of small 
arms and ammunition. That was all done fifty years ago. 

11 he hist ail plane c\ti seen over Kabul was a British army bomber that came 
in 1919, shortly after Ainanullah had started his little uar against iiiq; 1 and. The 
few bombs then dropped did much to end the uar quickly, and since then 
the Afghans ha\e had a deep respect for aviation. They now O93H) have a few 
new military jilanes fiom f ngland and Italy, and a former R A.F. officer and 
scveial *nethanics aie engaged as instiuciors. 
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Habibulla latci gave the city schools, and, by introducing mod- 
ern “gadgets,” meshed the old adobe qiiaiteis in a web of wiies 
for private telephone and liglit, and brought in motoicars to vie 
with camels lor the tight of way in dusty lanes. 

But the greatest change came under Amanullah lecently. He 
made Kabul officially cosmopolitan, and, although the foreign 
flavor still is very faint indeed, nevertheless almost all of the for- 
eigners in the country now live in Kabul, and they canic only 
alter Amanullah, ignoiing precedent, invited them to come. 
Amanullah also built the royal subuib of Dar-cs Salaiii, or Da’la'- 
man, a few miles west be\ond the w^ater gap wheie the tiver cuts 
the hills that bear the ancient city walls I fete now stand aban- 
doned the new" Senate Chamber and the Royal Palace that he 
was building w'heu the revolution drove him out. He improved 
Paghman, the royal summer suburb ncail> thiTt> miles west of 
Kabul at the foot of the rugged F^aghman mountains. Both 
Da*lahnan and Paghrnan include modern bungalows arwl are more 
like select neglected suburbs in Colorado tharr anything else in 
Afghanistan -and both are connected to Kabul by inipioved motor 
roads. 

The beauty of Kabul? 

A casual visitor might sav tlierc is no beauty in a city where 
one secs only the weathcr-lrcafen old mud walls that line the 
streets, and the restless, persp) ing crowds of mountain men and 
merchants that in summer stii a heavy pall of dust, and in w"inter 
wade in snow or mud Ireiween the walls. But there is beauty in 
the cool secluded gardens behind the walls, where on a summer’s 
day the scent of rose jreifurnes the heated air, and splashing foun- 
tains help to cool refreshing breezes. Theie is beauty in the ter- 
raced gardt ns on the western slope of hills that overlook the 
richly planted plain erf Chardeh, stieuhing north and w"cst to 
the base of the Paghrnan range; and in the scene that lies beyond the 
Paghmans to the snowcapped mountains of tire Hindu Kush, cold 
and hard beneath an azure sky. For the Afghans are masters of 
landscape gardening, and their mountain scenery rivals that of 
Kashmir or the Rockies. 

The origin of Kabul? 
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Like bo much oi the more iniimate lustoi) ol Alghaiiistan, ii 
IS lost and long loi gotten I he name means ' slueplold/ suggest 
ing that it began as that and nothing nioie, \vhen all these Central 
Asian tubes weic nomadic slicphcid waiiiois But it has been a 
city of vast impoitanee foi eountliss ages, eomm.inding all the 
passes that here' deboueli lioin the noiih thioiigh tlie Hindu 
Kush, and fiom the west and south ihioiigh Ilciat and K indihar. 
It was fust made a eapital under Babet in 11301 and in niodein 
times It lias been a capital continuously since tlie eaily nineteenth 
eentury. 

The spun ol Kabul? 

‘T lieie have I ]oiiiiie\cd too- hut I 
Saw iiiiught, said naught and did noi die! 

It IS a man’s town with a woman’s jiassion lor biomling, ruth 
less, lestlcss, jealous suspicion wheie conligious iniiigiic poisons 
soeial intc'ieouise, and malicious gossip Hies fioin the old bi/aat 
to the Kabul C ouit and finds way to cvci) foreign upside nee 
and back again then to the old ba/aai, where espionigc iiid 
countci espionage haunt tich indiMchial and the iiiisuspicting 
new arrival soon leiiiis 10 suspect even lus closest tollcagiu of 
deceit and wild diiplicitv 

This is a VICIOUS game that Kibiil plavs VMth e\ci)body hold 
ing cards The vanccl iiv il foieign IcMclris iheic, '‘ome with tasty 
“chestnuts in tlie fue, ’ all pla> then hands to gam a point 01 to 
pievent anoiliei fiom doing so and then nervous little lolloweis 
sit in the game because it is fashionable, and in Inadi stage wins 
pcis manufactiuc silly laics, and fed important in the lulcl of 
international iftans \nd the Ugh ms, the masters ol the game, 
hold all the liiimps, and smile to sec the vounger phycis bid 
against one another, while' they by their own bets on the side. 

Our enliaiuc into Kabul was as quiet as the late September 
afternoon. There was no official leception and no fanfare, as there 
might have been ten years earlier, although there is no doubt 
that ofhe lal Kabul— and probably most of the foreign legations too 
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—had lollowed e\ei) njo\e that \\v Iiad made aitei ciossing Kh\ber 
Pass. We diovc down dusty stiects ciowdcd with sol diets whose 
healing and apj)eaiancc seemed to call for steinei discipline; 
crowded with one hoise tongas danging nois) hells; ciowdcd with 
mounted men and c.nnels and donkeys and nu*n on foot, all 
equally expi essionlcss to one still new to \fglian chaiactci Three 
elcphants-sad relics of Amaiiullah\ hunting pariic's on tlic plains 
along the lower Kabul Rivet— lumbeied by out way Then we 
(ame to a double gate 111 the high mud wall, and, in answer to 
my hoin, a scivant unhaiied die gale and we diove iiiK' the 
Ihuk compound of the Company house piepaud for us. 

Many ha\e Icaiiicd pitienci. in Kabul One dots not move there 
without the sandion of the govcinmcni. and the Afghans are as 
\riscd as any Oiiental court m the ait of gracious stalling. Other 
foieigii engine eis on missions similar to mine, have Avasted 
months in Kabul bctoie they got into the field, and sonic have 
11c \ei left the Capital at all 1 lemaincd tlieie liltc^en days, instead 
of fnc as I had planned, btfoie f got arvay to Badakhshan. But 
my delay was not caused liy tlie Afghans They were as anxious 
as I to have my work begin. I was waiting fui the Indian customs 
to rclcMsc my kit, bonded ni«ileiial that was m transit only; and, 
when finally, imjjaticn wnh delay, I did leave Kabul, mudi cl it 
was still in bond in India It was India, iherefoie, and not Af- 
ghanistan that held me back t 1 winter cIuav a little nearer. 

In the meantime, tlierc was woik foi mi in Kalnih ^{udy of 
the icpoits and files of the Afghan engin(*cr in chaigc of mines, 
to guide my seaich for mines; dealing my kit thiougli Afglian 
customs, and finding replaccmicnts for tlie pait still held behind; 
arranging the field equipment so that it would pack witli ecjual 
case in a cai , on a horse, 01 on my back, to suit our Inline mode 
ol tiavel; and, finalh, organizing a party of Afghans to go with 
me to Badakhshan. And, after the other members of our party 
arrived from India, our recreation folloAvcd natuially on evenings 
when w^c met with members of the little isolated foreign colony, 
and talked local politics, and sampled “Khyber Passouts,” the 
stout cocktails they invented to case their lonely exile. 

I learned little from the Afghan engineei in charge of mines. 
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although he received me very cordially. In the first place, there is 
very little information in Kabul regarding the mineral lesources 
of the Kingdom. In the second place, his chief assistant was a 
German engineei employed by the Afghan government— and Ger- 
many just then was making a strong bid lor a concession to the 
mineral rights. So possibly some information was withheld. I 
never knew; but I observed later, in the provincial capitals where 
this influciue was larking, that information came more freely.^ 
On Seplcmbei 27th, the fust of my outfit arrived from India 
and entered C!;umruk (customs) in Kabul for inspcctron The 
officials sent lor my keys, arrd 1 returned at once with them to 
make the usual declarations and get my tilings ill cleared. Decla- 
rations? They had never heard of such! I'hey w^anted to sec what 
I had- and they did. I have ncvcT been more tluirouglily inspected! 
The officials- there were several of them, each with several assist- 
ants— insisted on makirrg a written record and dcsciifition of every 
article that 1 possessed. I mean that literallv! A chess game, for 
instance, was not listed as a chess game: the board was listed and 
described, and each piece and pawn wms listed and close libed as 
a separate article of impoit. It was the same with every tiring. 
There was cliafting ec]uipment for map inakuig: each drawing in- 
strument, each pen rub, each thumbtack was coiiiiud and de- 
scribed and listed scpaiatcly. Tlie old e\ainineis had such fun 
ransacking ni\ Ik longings that giaybeaids knocked one another 

1 riicrc was, at thit iinio, iiiiuli oOui c\j<lcruc <1 s loTCcfiil, ]>* ueful 

penetration into Af.»liaiiisL in One met C-miuii siU men in kimil and (•(luian 
hij^liwa\ in ih< fuld C*cunin surl vas «»()in^ nut) m w 1)iid{>(s on 

the h. >hw i\s I he DtiitMlic Lnllhaiisa ( oni[»an\ is rlu onl) toninuitid an line 
that liiidcd on (he kihid \npoit 

Dininj;^ tlicsc eiiU autumn (li\s of itr,; two ot iht In h TuMlnnsi iliice motor 
Jiirikd [>I lilts made it^uiai i/oiii Iki’ni to kihul, osmisihls j^miKttini; a 

cummcuid loutt fiom C.eTininv (o )i|>mi Slioiih aliei w< ainvtl m Kal)id, one 
of these pi nies w is lepoiicd lost and tlie oihti loiud out omi us ( oh morning, 
re]>ul(dU in scauh of il lalti tlit lost pi me ittniiiLd wuh the stoi\ of .1 forred 
landinc; somowJieie in China, the crew lu Id piisonci h) C hint sc handils Jlut liter 
the stoiv tame out, on some aiitlioiitx, thil this was d! a lusc— that the seaiching 
plane had hten on photot^r iphic missions 

Dunmr the lollowin<> spiinp; this comp in) accepted a liimted nnmlicr of passen- 
gers on lliphts tiom Kabul to Berlin, with slops at Ichriin, Ragdid, Damascus, 
Rhodts \ihcns, and licigi uU It was 1>\ tins means that 1 hft Afghniistan 

During this time also lial) and japan were pcnetiating Afghainsiaii by similar 
methods, but thev had nor landed with the impact ot the Germans. 
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down to be the first to open up a parcel and see its contents. I 
rescued most ol iiiy instruments and cameras the first day; but it 
took tlicm another day to hnish counting and playing with my 
other things, and by then tlicii written iccoid was \oluminous. 
All this was neccssai), they said, in rase 1 ever wanted to take any 
of my things out ol the country, when it would be necessary to 
prove that I had brought them in. My guns w’eic released last, 
after I convinced tlrern that 1 Irad no inteiuion ol starling a icvo- 
lution. 

M\ joinney to the old ba/aai w\rs more refreshing. I w’cnt with 
one ol our interpreters, Jamalcddin, dter he had tried to per- 
suade lire not to go. forcigiuis didn’t go there, he aigiK'd. I hey 
had things sent to tluii houses lor insjrection; or else they went 
to tire new ba/:rar that caters more to ilieir pcfuliai wants. 

\Vc diiive, as far us we could drive, along narrow streets, 
through ciourls toiallv iiniesponsive to our blaring born. And 
then, siiKC it is <pnle inr[)osablc to drive through the iiairrnv con- 
gested streets ol the ba/jar. we ab.uidoncd the kui and joined the 
milling crowal on loot, and jostled tow^aid the entiaiire like New 
Yorkers toward a ciow’ded subwMy train. 

Kabul’s city bazaar wms rebuilt on the ruins ol the famous old 
seventeenth centiii> iJuhai CLata which the British army de- 
stroyed in 1842. It is a lab\riritli of dark, covered alleyways with 
open booths and shojis along ^dth side. ImcIi giou|j ol merchants 
has a section. Thcie are the cioth nieTchants, w'ho novz get most 
of their colored cotton prints Ironi Japan, and who are just begin- 
ning to find it necessary to explain to their disappointed cus- 
tomers why their goods do not wxar as w^eil as previously when 
they bought English cloth horn India. 'I'here are the cobblers 
whose best curly-pointed babonches come from Peshawar, w^here 
there is leather fit for cobbling. There arc the metal smiths who 
work in copper, tin, gold, and silver, and who may have on dis- 
play also a few rubies from Jagdalak, and lapis lazuli from Badakh- 
shan. There arc the hatters who embroider the fancy skullcaps 
around which the Afghan dandies wrap their turbans, although 
the best hatters (those who make the astrakhan or karakul caps 
that top all dignitaries in Afghanistan) are located in a separate 
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section of the city, as arc most of the lug merchants and most of 
the fruit vciideis. And tlicie are the venders of poshtim and sheep- 
skin robes— lioni which I thought I might make up another 
bedding loll, since m> own wms still in India. 

The arcade we enteicd was daik alter the glare of the open 
street. It was dusty fiorii the thousai ds ol shuffling feet, although 
watei caitieis w^eie constantly sprinkling the way horn hlled goat- 
skins that thc) earned like bagpipes. One of them could not resist 
purposely splashing a little over me as he passed. 

These water earners ate important lolk. Then job is to keep 
down the dust, not only in the crowded bazaar, but also in lire 
city stieets. For, in addition to those who spiinklc thc bazaar, 
there aie otheis who come out aboin lour o'clock each afternoon 
during dry wealhei. and, with wooden spades, shovel watci on 
thc streets from thc ditches b^ the roadsides Some time «igo there 
was ncMtly an invuncHtion when thc go\criimen! o^deied wagon 
sprinklers foi K«il)ul. The water Ciiniers (and Mro\t Hers ’'J com- 
plained that that would deprive them of their work and they 
made snth a fuss that the order for spnrrklers was cancelled 

I WMS conspicuous as a foreigner in a cosmojHditan center where 
men from most oi Central Asia mingled in the crowd. No doubt 
I was mistaken for an rnglishmm (from my rltcss and sun hcl 
met, both of which I changed soon alter) Ceit.iinly there A\as no 
giving way before me, as there is in an Afiican village^ when a 
white man enters, nor am of the hninble bowing one meets in 
Far Eastern bazaars, and none of the salaaming that gieets a 
Westerner in India. Tfie attitude of the ciowd, oi of those few 
who favored me with any allention at all, was mild disdain One 
ragged fellow, whose manners were below pat, spat at me. Good 
judgment w^aiiis one not to try to browbe«it an Afghan here. They 
appear to be a stuidy lot of mem, the survival of the fittest that 
thc higlr, diy mountains and their violent life can breed. Tliey 
are proud of bearing, savage and distinguished in appearance, and 
meet every man’s eye on the lev^^el. There are no beggars— no 
paupers. They are refreshing, after the spinelessness of India. 

The crowd included mostly men, dressed in their full, loose 
cotton pajamalike pantaloons, with long full-bodied shirts out- 
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side, and decorated vests. They weie wealing the characteristic 
Central Asian babouches with the cuily-pointed toes, and enor- 
mous tuil)ans wound out iii iiont to shade the e)cs, wdth long, 
loose ends used to cover noses when the dust got thicker than 
they liked, d hens is a most piactiral gaib, and one that certainly 
pel mils more expiession of individuality than our standardized 
costumes of the West But I decided not to adopt it. A Japanese 
engineer tried that, not long ago. and the Alghans did not like 
it; they seemed to think that he was making fun ol tliem. 

There wcie few women in the ha/aat, and most of these (ex- 
cept the Ilazaias) wxie shioudcd in then full, long hooded pur 
dahs with cmbioidcied masks that unite >oung men n) speculate 
on the beauty that the purdah hides. I he beauty ol tlicit w^omen 
IS so great, the Alghans Sxiy, that no man could control his desire 
loi tlirm ri they wTre ever seen nrrmasked Si> they are ienced to 
wcai the puidah, and men must judge their bc.iuty from glimpses 
ol an ankle that thc*\ often manage lo display- though to me it 
was easier to judge their character from the expression of their 
walk, and the tenderness with w^hreh they held iheii babies Of 
course, accouliiig to the mullahs, these women had no business 
in the baAiar at all Thes should ha\e been ar home wirere all 
females belong, inste.t 1 (^1 in the ba/aai challi*nging men to esti 
mate then ankles. 

A icw old men rode donl ys throngli tire eiowd, and a few 
camels mingled with the people. 

We went hist to the shoe bazaar, where I bought a fancy pair 
of embroidered enily toes for a little man at borne Afghan mer- 
chants never nige a customer to buy, von ma\ buy or not, as \ou 
please. Sometimes they are almost utkimI But when 1 asked for 
baby shoes the usual reserve uas biokem, and the old cobbler 
almost smiled as he led inc to an upper stoieioom and selected 
a pan that he had not displayc^d before For a dnld can wMrrn an 
Afghan’s heart. It is usual to see fathers attend their baby sons, 
sitting cross-legged in then shops explaining the world to them 
as the (Towds go b\, or inter nipting a business deal to answer 
again some often repeated baby question. 

“Of course,” Janialcddin w^IiispcK'd in my ear as T was making 
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payment, “these slippers were made in Peshawar and have paid 
25 per cent duty, and now he is doubling the price because you 
are a foreigner.” 

We went next to the section where poshtins were displayed, 
and I selected one. In the Kabul-Ghazni area sheepskin poshtins 
are the greatcoats worn in winter. They are made of soft dry- 
tanned pelts, like chamois, with the long straight-fiber ed wool 
left on. The smooth side is usuall) richly embroidered with red 
or yellow yarn, and worn outside (unless it rains, when tlic robe 
is levcised). 'Fhe coat is usually made with sleeves so long that 
they serve as mittens— or else thev are turned in, and the robe is 
worn as a long, ankle length cape. Ihese robes aie warm and cozy 
in cold, diy weather, but they go tc^ pieces if the skin gets wet. 
The UzlH\gs, north of the Hindu Kush, u^e similar gainients made 
of quilted cloth. The shepherds in the southwestern deserts make 
theirs of felt. The (c^lts are the best, I learned later, alter a winter 
in tire field; they stop the luting winter wrnd, and shed the icy 
winter rain, and still hold warmth enough to sleep in when oirc 
is caught out without other shelter in the desen. But one cannot 
buy a felt in Kabul, nor a sbeepskrn in Fatrah: inteipioviin ial 
trade is not so mii^h devclopc'd. 

PYoin the main ba/aai we wandered out past stalls where lus- 
cious hurts were up tor sale, and past test shops wlieie one can 
draw’ a cu[j ol either black or green fiom a steaming Russian 
samovar, and, at will, top it oil with a drag on the long reed 
stern of the native chillum, or water pipe, that is always charged 
and ready for a cusiomei to use. 

And then we came again to the entrance w’heic, dazzled by the 
sun, we groped our way toward our car. 

One comes aw^ay from a first visit to this ancient market place 
as from a world apart; it is a spot as yet untouched by Western 
influence. And may nothing ever change it! There is more real 
contentment on the faces that pass these busy crossroads of Af- 
ghanistan than in all the hurried crowds that pass by Piccadilly 
Circus 01 Times Square. 

To help solve my packing problem, I sent for a local black- 
smith to build a baggage rack on top of my car. An old man came 
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—a mild-mannered old man with bate Icct and gray beard and 
gentle “Aiyan” lealures. With him was a young Mongol from 
Hazarajat. Neither bore any resemblance to the swaggeiing luf- 
fians whom we had passed on the mountain road fiom Khyber 
Pass, 01 those we had met again in the old Kabul bazaar, who for 
upward of a century now have written border history in hot blood 
on all the lonely trails fioni the Khyber region to Bakuhistan. 
They In ought a few cnule tools, and impioxised a forge in our 
back compound. 1 hey sat cross-legged at theit work, and stopped 
five times e.ich day to jnav. The Hazara lad worked a double 
goatskin bcllorvs and terrclcd the fire and used lire sledge. The 
rack was mn a pretty sight when it uas finislicd; bui it would 
hold the baggage, the old smith dedaic'd when he carnc to get 
his pay. 

The organization of tnv field party was ncri such a simple mat- 
ter. In th<‘ hist pl,KC. I loiind on ariival iliat the mc*n engagcvl for 
field w^oik thus far were not entiieh acceptable to tlie Afghan 
government, except one Hazara cook -<!Uhougli our Company 
agent had been there some time for that purpose. Then on Sep 
tembei 22nd, Kiik, whom I Ind left in India, arrived to oraanize 
his own jraily for petroleum exphnation in Afghan Tmkistan; 
and five days later o< ' other od gc*ologia, scheduled for similar 
work, anivcxl to organize a third party. 

Our Company’s agi cement dtli the Alijhan government stated 
clearly that only Afghan subjects miglit aciompinv us. The gov- 
ernment wanted only its own men, or at least an interpreter of 
its own selection, with each party: we undc'rstood that— all fejr- 
eigners in Afghanistan are uiieler constant MiTVcillance. The men 
who had been engaged Irclore I arrived were Indians, or else 
Afghans who were British-Indi m subjects; therefore, none of 
them were qualified to join our parties. His Fxccllency the Min- 
ister of Trade, who handled our affairs, objected, as he was bound 
to do. He informed us that we should not be allowed to take the 
Indians beyond Kabul, and he sent Afghan drivers and inter- 
preters to replace them. But our Kabul agent, whom w^e then still 
trusted to manage such affairs, demurred where a man of belter 
judgment would have quietly acquiesced. He sent the drivers 
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back vvitfioiu a trial and accepted the interpreters only under 
protest, complaining tactlessly that, in all Afghanistan, there was 
not a man could do this work as well as tliose whom he had 
brought from India. 

Now the Afghans look upon themselves as the first among 
nations, and each Afghan considers hirnselt as at least the equal of 
any other. They are proud of themselves, of their lineage, of 
their bold traditions, and of their genet al piowcss. Naturally 
they resented such talk, especially horn a young foreigner of 
questionable antecedonts (horn their point of view). J hat was 
an insult I 

Before we realized it, our lirst official relations in Afghanistan 
accidentally headed in a dangetous direction. About this time the 
first consignment of my kit was released horn ji^iimrnk, so I took 
what men were then officially approved and started lor the 
field, feeling that it would Ire easier to reestablish amicable rela- 
tions once we were in the provinces and actually at 'v\oik. 



CHAPTER II 


OVI R IHF HINDU KTSH lO lJ\I)\KIISnVN 

1 iirr Kabu] on OctolnM >hI and look the tiail to Tuikistan 
with tlnci ni’ix nun luiin Kabul in nn paitx One was the happy, 
tcmjieiaimiual gate man liom out Kibul house, a bov named 
Russak, who had made InmseK useful as a [^ciRial hind) man. 
Oru was a doui Hi/aia i id, < dkd (wiibind who (iilisud as a 
cook. And the third, MohaimiKd SiiKila, was «i lieaudit >oung 
student licsh fiom Habilndki C.ol)ci;e, who rame as mv niter* 
pretci. Russak and Goibaud Wde cagti to go, but Smala wms 
pressed into m\ sennt. and 1 was pusstd to tike iiim He, of 
(oursc, was the most iin|)onint iminbci of out ptiiiv since all my 
dealing'- with ilu people mu’it be tlnough Inin I left without a 
diivei foi Nooi Said as a Ihitish IikImu sub|ttt, was loibidden 
to tia\c I lx \ond K d> A 

Oui nail lan noiiliwcNt, out past the sw inkN British legation 
on the wcsttin (xnsknts of th (it\, o\ci tin' low hills by the Gul 
Dam, and then noithwaid to the town oi ( haiikii. Ihsond the 
hist low hills it was <in easy, level, dusiy A\a> thiongh an ojien 
valley flanked 1)\ souiliein spins of the Hindu Kush the great 
inegulat distant peaks of Koh i Stall fl and of Mountains), using 
indistinell) tlnough the cailv autumn lu/e to the e<ist\\ard, and 
the cornjiitt Paghinan range, sMudiim in clcai, bold relief like a 
wall on the west. The guMi expanse of the valley was blown and 
dry and baiien, large 1) ecwcicd by oulwMsh iiom the mountains, 
thougii numerous small stieams brought lush snow whaler down 
the uneven Paghman slopes to the garden vinevards m the walled 
villages of the valley. 

Some of the best giapes in the wwld come from villages here 
and in near by vallc'ys. They supply much of the fresh fruit in the 

*5 
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Kribul ba/<idi, and they furnish much of die annual ciop of ex- 
celleni taisiiis that Al^haTllstall piocluccs— laisins uliuh aic desic- 
cated in the perfoiaicd adobe dicing houses that one sees in most 
of the villages along tins load Sonu (»l these villages ha\c a 
uiiKjue nicthod ol j)usei\ing gia])es ficsh loi then own use dur- 
ing wiinci CihoKc IiuikIks an incased in hollow, toineal, mud 
cells vvhcic, 111 tlie high (h) an, thc> keep without nuuli loss of 
mojsluie and bin little sj)oiling. It is nolewoiih) that gi ipes from 
these distiKts aic not inaelc into wine, althougli, li a W(ie not 
foi (huuh Kstiietjons ^unc* inuhl become an impoil nU aeni of 
Afgbanist<in s nmc li needed c \poM ti icle. Ihcic is one exception 
to tins 1 ast ol the mount tins that se[Miaa KoJi i Sian lieun old 
Kafn j Stan, the unoiihoilox Kalns make wine foi then e)wu 
eonsnmption 

1 his lonte eanies all ol the tiacle fiom the nouh to Kabul and 
to India, loi all tlic mnn n.iiN th it tlie w c stein I i^indii Kush 
fiom "luikistan and lladakhsh in, and Itorn the old kJianatcs of 
khn and Simaiknul tint he lievcmd the \mu l)nit conxcige 
on Kabul ilnoiugh this vallev He nee it is a buss loutc W^c lound 
tlie road cioweUd with elonkc) anel camel caiavans, and tilso with 
Afghan niotoi loines. I onies heie aie eompnativclx lecent. 
Much ol the noilhern tiadc (like otlu'i business enlci prise in 
Afghanistan) is nionopoh/ed b> the Afghan National l>ank which 
in rc'cem vears has emjdovcd a regular loriv scivice fiom Kabul 
to Mc/u iShaiil and Khanabad in fhi^ noitli, ami to Kanelahai 
and Herat in tlie south and west. 

Near the north end ol the vallev, a few miles bevond Charikar, 
the tiail bramhes three ways. One leads northeast across the 
Hindu Kush into eastern liadakhshari. Another leads northwest 
ovei the Hindu Kush, down into the Kunelu/ valley, and thence 
into western Badakhshan. The third leads westward up the Glior- 
band valley, around the west end of the main ciest of the range, 
and then also down the Kunduz. All three branches lead over 
high passes, twxdvc to thiiteen thousand feet above the sea, and 
are blocked by snow in winter. These arc difficult, dangerous 
routes. Oiicc' upon a time, local legend goes, a party of Hindu 
traders, letiiining from Samarkand to India late in the season. 
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were trapped on one of these trails hy eaily wintei snow, and all 
were lost licnce the name of the great langt —Jfmdii Kush, 
‘‘Hindu Death Since then, winter sioims on these tiails have 
claimed many \i(iims The tiail vvhuh swings west up the Ghor 
band valley is the only important one, being the only trail which 
will take wheeled \ eludes 

H fioni the wide open \alle) of the Chink ir, the entrance to the 
Ghoibancl \ illty is thiough a naiiow gorge Ihc eiooked roid 
hangs pi(canousl) on 1 ledge Misted lioin the dilfs ol solid lock. 
It IS olten blocked with awkw ird ( iinels on the sh up tin ns where 
they cannot be seen ahead, and tlu dt u blue wiur lioths in 
continuous thuiiuei below all this comes so unexpectedly that it 
is terrifsing at the stiit But the b# luly ot the villey, and the sur 
pnse oi linding smill stone cistlcs dinging to tlu c iiiyon wills 
(like (luiiiiiulixe replic is ol c istles in inoinii incuis puis of iiudie 
val luiopc; soon absoib all jnciitiuu and coi\ one dtepei into 
the mount uns 

tciiihei u]>siieim the gorge wtdens out, uid the v illey hirbors 
little plots of cultivated giound ind is thick with pco[>k It was 
harvest time when we pi^scd tluough and men women, and 
diilchen iiom tlu villigeswcie in the fields ihushing wlu u nee, 
indbnlc) wiili intiei finis wide in niidic shcj^licicls and tMcl 
ers mo\((l itstlessly up iiid down like buds eiu Img before the 
fill niigi ition 

In leMiiion to tf e MinyucK in the \i)l >es, ind the sletehy 
genei il i^iicultiirc 111 the villev this eenti il pul ol (jhoiband 
has piitN develojxd cod deposits and the umlc veleijie (1 iiein de 
posits which ire tin mini coin isioi of Vfgh niisi in s hope of 
future iiiineiil we ilth ind ib > in nnicpt kid mine ne u (be 
village of 1 nin]d wliidi in the just his fnriudicd a loi il Hipply 
of bullets loi Alghan s many wais 1 hese deposits were accessible 
it any time and since our goal was B id ikhsh in without del ly we 
did not ste^p 

Ghoibancl \ ilky ends at Shebii Piss uluie the loid dimlis to 
9,800 feet and passes oxer the w iteished between the Kibul River 
and the kiinduz x\hieh flows noithxvaid to the Oxtis 1 his is the 
low point, the southwest en 1 , ol the gieit Hindu Kush We 
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Started the final tortuous climb m the late aftcinoon, and it was 
evening wIkii \\c reached the top and laced a glaring sunset some- 
wheic over Iran heliiiid tlie mountains. Then we coasted down 
into a nanow cannon, freshly cut througli solid granite, and drove 
on in darkness between stupendous clifls and a wild little stieam. 

Dining da) light we had made slow progress. The car and trailer 
w'ere more heavil) loaded than when I haJ left Pc^shawar; I had 
two extra jiassengers; and we wcie ilimhiiig the Hrndii Kush in 
stead of the low Kh)bei lulls. Nrar the foot of Shcbai oiii trarler, 
w^hich was loaded with tinned lood supplies, broke its back and 
had to be abandoned. Both of the othci Compaii) paiiies, and 
alsci a lorry, weic to follow me Iioin Kalnrl, so wc lelt tin* bag- 
gage for them to bring. Ihiencimibcied tfieir, we moved easier in 
the night Our immediate destination was tlie \illage ol Koab-i- 
Mehz.iii, whidi contains the onh goveinment lesilunisc fieiween 
Kabul and the north, ami where our three parties Jiad aruinged 
to icncle/vous and examine our last geologual scelions ttigcther 
before w’e par ted. 

J he trail horn Shebar Vass to Doab r^ not all easy downgiade. 
The fust canyon becomes impassable lower down, and the trail 
leaves It and conlinuc's west into Bamian, crossing two other 
passes, each highei than Shebar, before it strikes anolhci upper 
tributary of the Kundu/ and then chops again noiihwaid into the 
mam valley. So our night ride was long and ai drums, and it w\ts 
late when w^c finally reached Doab and indrued the kee|)ei of the 
resthouse to improvise a meal for us. 

Tlie little village ol Do,ih lies across the valley near the junc- 
tion ol tWT) streams, as the name indicates. On the road thcTe is 
nothing save the new^ guesthouse (a large building of Fiiiopean 
design) and a few squalid huts where Afghan lorry drivers bunk 
at night, or sit cross legged by a hissing samosai and drink green 
tea after their fatiguing drive from Me/.ii-i Shaiil or Khaiiabad. 
Several of their lorries w^eie lined up by tire road when we arrived, 
each heavily loaded with cotton horn the north- and a gieat cara- 
van of camels was resting by the lorries, their loads of gutn resin 
of asafetida strewn all about till its fetid odor possessed the place. 
All w»^ere on the way to India -the cotton destined for India's 
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mills, the ai»aictida loi use lliete as a condiment or medicine, oi 
for reexpou lo Europe and Ainenca, \vhtic siipeistiiious motlieis 
hang the evil-smellino siuft around then babies necks as a ehaim 
to keep all haun dwdy At dawn they weie .ill gone; and the j>lacc 
was empty when Smala and I set out cm lined hoiscs tor a geologi- 
cal leconnaissance of the lulls across the iiver. 

The next day, when all thtcc paities hid assembled in Doab, 
wc continued our geological exclusions togeihei, and the follow- 
ing day, October bth, we all left togeihei toi Khanab.ick descend- 
ing easily and hopefully thioiigh the mild autumn dawn, deeper 
into oni acUenluu and deepet into those noilhcin pioviiices 
wheic tWT) and .i half centmies ago AlexancUi the (neat, wandei 
ing o\ci these same nails, found the giil Rox.nia who bc'came his 
fa\oinc wife Would thcie be some lewaid Jieie foi us 1 won 
dered: oil at Sai i Pul on tlic westetn pl.nns of Vfghan rurkistan, 
oi g(dd at Duantr along ihe Oxns, c)r at least some plcasmt asses 
nations with a bianch of liiimanit) whose way ot life is so diffci 
nit bom oni own? 

On the Hall (lom Doab down to Khanabad au two landmarks, 
riie lira is rlie liulo Milage ot Dodii, fiH\ loin milts (l(»wn the \al 
Ic*), wdicie a Mi<mg mbu ny stiCMUi ]nins the Kundn/ fioin the 
east. A good tiail leads up Uiis tTibutaiy to coal deposits in the 
valle\, and metal deposits are lepnted in tlu distiui. This tiail 
continues east ind joins the route tiom ( hatikir tv) cnstciii Ba 
dakhshan. and the high liail tiom (.haiikar to tlu Kimdii/ also 
follows the lowci pait of this \allcv The sicond landmaik is 
Pul-i Khomn ("Bridge of Khomii), thirty iwo miles farther, where 
the main load lo Tuikisun bi.inrlu's off to Haib.ik (olhci ccsal 
deposits repoitnl), and to Mezar-i-vXhaiif, the trading metiopolis 
of Afghan Turkisian.n 

Between Doab and Doslii the Aallev is nanow^ and deep and 
crooked, though in places it widens enough to permit a little agii- 
cultiire. There are three different peoples in the valley. Fiist are 
the primitive farmeis, W’^ho live in permanent mud villages along 
the way, herd a few head of mixed livestock, and tend small fields 
of rice, corn, and barley, like other villages all over Afghanistan. 
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As in tlie Ghoiband valley, we found them busy in the fields, har- 
vesting with hand sickles, flailing the grain on tlie ground, and 
forking the chaff in the wind. Then theie are nomads who, unlike 
the nomad shepherds in othei paits, live in temporary shelters 
(mostl) cloth topped tents with reed mat sides) and se^ve as tran- 
sient farm labor or share croppers. And, of course, there are the 
gypsy mcTchaiits travelling cm the road. Some of ilie more pros- 
perous of these passed us with caravans of fifty oi more camels. 
Others, not so iiih, were using donkeys. Many weic diiving herds 
of sheep .nid cattle. Some v\tie moving up the trail, others were 
going down— rnd theic was indescribable contusion when occa- 
sional!) they met in cliffuult places wlicic the load was little more 
than a narrow ledge high above the swirling Kimdu? water Not 
all these people tiasel in bands, though that is customar) While 
we WLie bieaktasting beside the road, shorilv alter suniise, one 
lone vagabond with a single e rippled camel and no go(Kls came 
up and halted Chilellike, he tedd me all his troubles and then 
went on his way, his feeble camel limping and compl lining louellv 
at each step When first he stopped, I thought tint he had conic 
to ask a favor, but he only wanted sympathy On ill my Have Is in 
Afghmistan I nc^ver met a beggar. 

between Doshi md Pul i Khoniri the valley is naiiow, barren, 
anel loeky, with high mountains close above the trail on either 
side But north of PuliKhomii the mountains give w ly to tfie 
low loess lulls and the seiriidesert dust plains of the district of 
Baghlan 

We entered Baghlan in the face of a strong north wind tliat 
brought a hcavv sandstorm down upon us horn lire bioad desert 
west of Khanabad. It was worse than the desert trip from Dakka 
to Jalalabad, but, in spite of the stoim that lashed out of the 
north, farmers were still in the fields and by their villages, flailing 
wheat and forking it in the dirty wind as the villagers farther up 
the valley were winnowing rice. All Afghans die skilled in the 
art of nrigation, and the men of Baghlan have made the desert 
fertile with a network of small canals trom the Kundu/ River. 
This provides their grain. Beyond the irrigated tracts, at a level 
above the watered grain, fields of watermelons flourish in the 
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sandy loess. We passed many aaes of them. The Afghans boast 
that these melons aie so tender that a camel trotting half a mile 
away will cause the ripe ones on the vines to crack. Accordingly, 
we must have destioycd fully half the crop when 'wc passed, be- 
cause near one of the biggest fields a camel horn a passing caiavan, 
frightened by our car, stalling trotting down the load in fiont of 
us and refused to leave the track. We paced it at thiity miles per 
hour for sevcial miles bcfoie we were able to pass. 

In Badakhshan, by custom, two days each week are maikct days 
when men fiom the villages iicle to then neai(*st ba/aar tc baiter 
or to buy. It was luiiket day when wc passed thiough Baglilan, 
and at seveial places along the way faimeis weie assembling for 
trade. At one plate in northern Baghlan the piovincial governor 
is actually building a new*^ city for this pinpose. Here, as many as 
a thousand men must have assembled; and the load was crowded 
with others coining in oi leaving. All were mounted, and we saw 
some of the finest horses of the land, most of them richly saddled 
and blanketed. In most pans of Afghanistan men do not ‘hide*' 
then horses, but rather sit on top of bulky packs with ihcir feet 
sticking straight out in front. These heavy bearded men, however, 
rode like the expert hoi semen that they aie, fiimly seated in their 
high hard saddles, c^eci and »upplc as mounted Boeis. Many of 
the hoises were frightened bv our rai and ttied to shy away. Then 
their rideis deftly jum})ed tl cm over the irrigation ditches by the 
road, as easily and gracefully as an antelope leaps a log. Some of 
the village farmeis on foot were also fiightened by the car, and 
even sour old Goiband laughed to see them lun out of the road 
into the fields with their large bagey' pants extending in the rear, 
inflated like balloons by the wind. 

North of Baghlan the foothills die out into the sandy desert 
valley of the lower Kunduz. But in the last sharp-crested undula- 
tions the road to the north crosses many low passes which, for 
grade alone, are worse than the higher ones in the Hindu Kush. 
Here, late in the afternoon, in a barren stretch of country too dry 
for cultivation and too rough and high for irrigation, we stripped 
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our rear axle, while making a qiiitk shilt to pull out of a deep 
gulch. This was not a complete breakdown, lor our cars weie 
all four wheel drive, and 1 drove on slowly with the fioul trans- 
mission alone pulling. But not lat ahead, on the next sleep grade, 
the front w'heels alone could not pull us; they only spun in the 
loose giavel. We put on front chains and shilted the load foiward, 
but that did no good. Meanwhile a the wTiit flat. Many Afghans 
wear hobnails, and the roads aie full (►! them; when we insj)ected 
the tiles, we found that they were full of the nails too. We changed 
the tire and wailed (or those behind to come up and tow^ us 
over the summit. 1 had been lunning about tw'cntv miles ahcMiI of 
the othei cars, and it was an hour before they arrived. Thev had 
had trouble loo- broken lioni sjnings and liies pinulun'd bv hob- 
nails; but they still had four whec‘ls pulling, and one ol them 
towed us over the top to wdmie w^e could go on under oui envn 
diminished power. Thc‘ie we w’aited while tlu^y retunied for their 
uncoupled trailer. It was another liour before tlie>^ leapjrcared 
and we w^ent on togethei. 

While I waited alone (Smala and the oilier s having remained 
with the trailer), two ragged fool travellers a[>pioacI)ed the car 
and stopped to pass the time ol da\. Tire oKler wms a dull individ- 
ual who .soon wandered cm his wav» but the voiingei wms a briglit- 
cyed youth, twice my owm size, who took an inielligent interest 
in the things he saw. He was fascinated by the motor car, and it 
was obvious tliat he had never been near one Irelore. He felt all 
over the body aircl stroked the srirooth tinish. He polished the rrrir- 
ror and then admired himself in it. He was puzzled by the wind- 
shield glass and felt ol it and looked through it first fiom orre side 
and then the other. Apparently he had never before seen glass 
(which is not surprisii.g, because all glass in Afghanistan is im 
ported and only villages near the main trading cities possess it. 
He looked at the headlights and laughed when I turned them on. 
Then, when I offered no objection, he gained enough courage 
to inspect the interior of the car, the leather-covered scats and the 
panel, and the various instruments among iny loose baggage. Be- 
coming bcrldcr, he then began examining me. He felt of my 
leather boots and jacket, and compared them to the sun-dried 
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sheepskin that his own feet were wrapped in, indicating with some 
satisfaction that at least ihcy were of the same material. All the 
while he was trying haul to talk to me, and we finally came to 
some undcistanding on the basis of a few^ words and many signs. 
His inteTest was always keenest in the ai tides that (ame within 
the range of his experience. 1 wonder t'd w^hat he would think of 
my knife, a thing that lie could full\ ajipreciate. 1 w.is w^eaiing a 
particular Iv line Farglish hunting knife, and, as il by accident, 
moved my ccrai to expose the hilt. It instantly caught his eye. 1 
handed it to him. His reaction was that of a small boy who un- 
expectedly sees the thing that he most desires. lie laughed again, 
and pretended to carve iirulton with it, and indicated how much 
he would like to liave it loi his own, bnt he liandcd it back to me 
wiien I icaclied for it. 1 wms beginning to feel friendly towrad the 
chap and ic*uiembeied another small piK'ketknilc I seldom used 
that I might give to him. I showed it to him, hut he misunder- 
stood and (hought lliat I wms olleiing it for sale. Fioni the deep 
folds of Ins loose robe be rccoveied two small copper coins and 
offered them in jraynient, his expression plainly indicating tiiat 
they were all he had, and lliat he hardly exi>ectcd the deal to go 
throngh. When I accepted them and them letnrned both the coins 
and tlic knife his eses weic bright again; and he shook my hand 
in graiiiuclc--au unu lal thing for an Afghan to do under any 
circumsiances. After a w'hile he indicatcxl that the sun was nearly 
dowm, and that he liad a loiii wav still to go. He took leave and 
went on his way. 

It w’as evening wdicn wx" stalled on again together, driving now 
within the range of one another’s headlights. And it was deep 
night when wc enter c‘cl the plain that ’‘tricacls between the Kunduz 
River and Khanabad, w'here rice ficdds border the level road, and 
clusters of adobe huts indicate the approach to the city. 

We entered Khanabad by a broad street between walls and huts 
of mud and poplar poles, where kcioseire lanterns lit spots along 
the w’ay and revealed groups of bearded men in tire shadows. Our 
own lights showed other heads above the walls, all peering in- 
tently and silently at our motor caravan. Deeper in the city, at an 
intersecticin, a soldier on point duty, apparently knowing who we 
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were, directed us to a central municipal building that served 
as combined barracks and **hotel/' It was there our journey 
ended. 

Our arrival was anticipated, and soon there was much commo- 
tion. Men rushed about, preparing a place for us. Other bearded 
fellows unloaded our cars and carried our kit inside. The whole 
building was placed at our disposal. I was ushered into a long 
arched hallway and then into a room with a bed, a chair, a table, 
and a kerosene lamp. Soon a squad of soldiers marched in and de- 
ployed around our cars, and took up posts on guard beside our 
individual rooms. They were armed with old single-shot Enfield 
rifles (probably relics of the eaily English subsidy to Kabul) and 
large ball cartridges, many of which had been used and reloaded 
so often that the casings were split and batieied. I was not sure 
whether we were honored guests or state piisoncrs, but after six- 
teen hours of heavy driving over camel trails I did not greatly 
care. 

At the proper time next morning rsc sent out three interpreters 
to the provincial governor with our cards and our respects. They 
returned promptly with an invitation lor us to meet him the fol- 
lowirrg afternoon at two o'clock. \Vc were flattered* usually an 
Afghan oflitial of his rank will keep one waiting longer. lie sent 
word also that he would like to see our cars, and so we spent the 
day repairing them. 

At exactly two o'clock next day our par ly rvalkcd into the court- 
yard of the governor’s house. Kick’s cliivci followed in his car. 

We agreed to lei Kirk be spokesman lot the party. Kirk had 
red hair, an important asset in Afghanistan. All Vfghan iiicu who 
have made the fdlgrimagc to Mecca henna theii beards to mark 
them as holy men, and riatuially red haired men in the Afghan 
villages are looked upon as espctiallv favored by God. Kirk w^as 
also a natural diplomat, and wc wdshed to cmjrloy our best talent 
in mr confcierue with the governor. 

It was Friday, wliicli in Islam is the Sabbath, and therefore a 
holiday. A group of servants, idling in the courtyard, were ex- 
pecting us and led us to the door. This w^as guarded by tw^o sol- 
diers with rifles, who piescrrted arms as we approached. Then we 
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were ushered into a small entrance hall, through a laige assembly 
hall richly <'aipcted and fuinishcd with chairs and tables, and then 
into the govemoi's study. His Excellency Shar Mohammed Khan, 
the Governor of Kataghan and Badakhshan, was awaiting us at a 
small plain table. He leinained seated while we stepped lor ward 
and bowed as the interpietets intToduced us. 

The governor, a hcavv, strong featured man past middle age, 
solemnly acknowledged the inti ocliict ions and then sat back and 
surveyed us sobeilv -and a little shyly, as if ncivons in out pres- 
ence. I broke the ensuing silence b\ picscniting my lettei of intro- 
ductiOT’ lioni the Minjstei of Tiade in Kabul, which ‘‘Uitcd that 
1 had come to examine the mineral dc^posits of Badakhshan. This 
gave us common gioimd to stand on, and lie lelaxed a Hide, as if 
recognizing his cue iii some little play that we were ichearsing for 
the fust time, \lmost too tagcily he took up the problem, and 
before I quite leaUzed it be had me going to Diiang see a re- 
ported gold occuiKiuc by the \mu, and I was agu'emg ilial that 
was the ideal plan. He went into details rcgaiding wheu* I might 
hire Iiorses and who would go with me, all the while busily sketch- 
ing a route map for me. 

Finally I was able to drop a gentle hint that I had plans of my 
own, and that in exec ui ion of them I Uad alieadv dispatched our 
lorry to Faizabad tliat y moining wuth all my lield equipment. 
Cautiously, I suggested that, although his plan, of course, was 
much the best since Duang wa so important. I had only been 
thinking that I might be able cO see more of R, dakhshaii if I 
looked at the high country first and then followed the wmtei 
down to lowei country. Duang is in the Amu valley; some 
of the other districts that he mcnt.opccl aie over irs.ooo feet 
above the sea. II I wTut to Duang first, I should not be able to 
reach the others at all before the next summer, because of the 
snow in the mountains. 

At first he said that he would give me a tent and anything else 
that I needed to replace the things that I had sent to Faizabad. 
But then abruptly he discarded all his projected plans and 
sketched another route map for me to follow up the Kokcha 
River to the north flank of the Hindu Kush. That was exactly 
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where I had planned to go. And so when he again outlined de- 
tailed plans for the journey I eagerly accepted them. 

In the meantime our Company’s mam inteiest, oil, had hardly 
been mentioned. Fadi of the other men had a letter similar to 
mine, stating that he had come to explore lor oil. But gold ap- 
peals more to the popular faiuv, and the governor was mainly 
interested in gold. He had actually seen the gold fiom Duang, 
and no one had e\er shown him any oil. Finallv Kiik did get 
around to his little goodwill speech, and then the conversation 
became more general and more Iricndly. 

Up to this point, cnii meeting had been stilted, like a formal 
conference between the Orient and the West. But now the gov- 
einoi assumed a new role; almost paternally (he was easily old 
enough to be our fathei), he asked us to go foi a diise with him. 
He had a new Chcsrolet car and a innntd diner fiom Kabul, 
and he was sjMinsonng man) imjnovcnn nts in his cbstiic t He was 
eagei to show both to stiangeis, espe(iall) stiangcis such as we 
who were likely to apjneciate his cfloits more than his fiickwaul, 
reactionaiy subjects. He took us tlnough the vallc) between 
Khanabad and Kunduz, an ii ligated \ alley lich in cotton and 
wheat. \ new towm was undei coiistiuction on the nuns of edd 
Kunduz, and cotton gins and presses wcie being put in opeiaiion 
tfieie. I fie go\einoT told us pioudlv of his sikccss in mcicasing 
the cotton ptodiution ol the valley lecently, and ol new contiatts 
to supply the Soviet and japan with cotton (since 0111 own cotton 
faimeis in America had been plowing iheit crops undei). He took 
us across the Kunduz River on a crude leirv that be liad designed 
himself rallies than w^ait for appiopiiations from Kabul for llie 
biidge that was needed. On the wav back to Khanabad fie sud- 
denly turned through a gate into a high-walled (ouityaid where 
servants were waiting with refreshments There w\as a table on 
the lawn piled high with many diffcieiu kinds of melons. He in 
.sisted that he cut them all himself, and that we each sample just 
a bit of every melon. They were delicious. 

In Khanabad again the governor drove us to a municipal park, 
where an evening band conceit was in pi ogress. I have a strong 
liking for Faster n music, and I openly admired what I heaid 
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there When he notucd tliat 1 liked it, ht oideitd the band leader 
to bung hi<J musicians and conduct a pnvate conceit at oui looms. 
Then he left us at our place with aiiothei invitation to dine with 
him at seven 

The musicians, aftei lime out for pia^cr, came to the barracks 
and began their scienade, all standing stiffly at attention by our 
cnliancc It was c\cning and with the evening eamc a suddc*n 
stoim first lieav> wind and dust, then heavy clouds and lam and 
daikness But the musicians’ laiiks hdd fitni, and they (ontimied 
to bhie, with waUi sticaming lioin then old biass horns and 
cymbals and lightning and wet (hums and thundci all wildly 
Clashing and booming logctiui 

I maivellcd that the scunadt continued tlnoiigh tlr* siorm 
“Th< goveinoi has ordered tliern to plav till vou dismiss them,” 
cjne <)1 the intiiputcrs replied 

I dismissed them piomjitly and thc'y ran to shelter 
Before seven a seivant called for us We ictuined wnth him 
and feasted VMtli the goseinoi till 1 ite at night wliile the heavy 
lain (oritinued and tinned the dust outside' tf) mud Our meeting 
in the 4iftcrnoon had been an oflieial e ill I hat in the evening 
was a fiiendly visit, and the goveinor was i genial host The meal 
was (ondueted ^iceoielnig to I inopcaii custom as neiily as il could 
be by men unfamiliar ^ ith the compile ite*el det tils ol Wcstein 
eating Our host even |onKel with us in tire u«:e of t.iblewaie al 
though he was awkwaid \sixh h s folk and soon disc ai fled it m 
favoi of a spoon \tglian east m employs iieithei jilates nen 
knives nor forks not spoons rtieii use here was only a eouileous 
gesture to please us 

J he genuine fiicndliiu ss one inee^^s in Alglianistan on «ueh 
oecasions, and the thoughtful eonsidei«*ion accorded to foicign 
guests on legitimate business in il » rounirv, bv fai outweighs the 
repented riuelty of the Afghans to their enemies Politically as 
the goveinor of an impenlant province, this man corresponded 
to the goveinor of one of out important states Actually, his posi 
tion was rriueh highei bee lusc he did not oepend on those he 
governed for reelcetion but w is appointed for an indefinite term 
by the national government Would the (governor of New \ork 
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(or any other of our stale goveinois) entertain thiee private 
Afghans who might come to him as we had come to Baclakhshan? 
Would he anaiige a piivate dinner paity in then honor and then, 
to save tlicm the embari assment of using tables and tools to which 
they aie unaccustomed, uoulcl lie sil cross-legged on the floor 
with them and eat, as they do, by hand horn one bowl placed on 
the floor foi all? 

That was out last supper together. Farly the next morning 
(October gth) 1 chove cast alone with my own party, through 
mud and gloom, beneath low clouds that cloaked the mountains 
with fresh autumn snow, and ditnclicd the valleys witn cold 
autumn ram. We passed through partly cultivated country in the 
lower valley of the Talikhan near Khanabad, and through well 
tilled fields at Bagh 1 Mir wdrere a strong tributary joins the valley 
from the north. This tnbutaiy supports a heavy population near 
its junction wdtli the Talikhan. Most of tlie people heie were 
Uzbegs: some, native to Kalaghan; others, icfiige(‘s lr<5m Soviet 
Uzbekistan, poor peasant fanners from across the Amu Daria 
who had but recently lied from Russia to Afghanistan where they 
have settled on land granted them by the Afghan government. 

Some miles bevorid the villages of Bagh-i Mir we lelt the Tali- 
khan, where it beats south, and started climbing low L.ataband 
Pass in the banen uplands that divide this diainage from the 
Kishm. This brought us to a country w^heie tew motorcars had 
ever gone before, and where no other wheeled vehicles of any 
kind arc cvei used. Young men and old and sometimes women 
too, and always all the diildien, tame to sec our car at places 
where I stopped near villages. But they wTre frightened when 
they saw it moving on the load, and often when I approached 
travellers on the trail they fled into the fields and hid behind 
the rocks wliile their donkeys galloped away unattended. 

“These men are wilder than their asses/' Russak remarked lue- 
fully after he had compared them for a while with an air of 
patient Kabul sophistication. 

The clouds lifted as we rolled across the flat divide, and they 
parted later in the afternoon about the time we entered Kishm 
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valley at the village of Mashad. Then, for a biict spell before 
twilight, fresh moist sunlight flooded the rounded loess and level- 
bedded giavcl hills beside the Kishm, and icflectcd from the new 
snow on the grand Khwaja Muhauimed Mountains that rise be- 
hind the lulls toward Wakhan. Before the month was out we 
were floundering irr that snow' on top of the Khwaja Mnhamrned 
Range, and reflecting that mountains are always most beautiful 
from some great distance. 

A new road tuns Ironr Kishm to Faizabad. It follows down the 
Kislim \alley from Mashad to the Kishrn-Kok« Ira junction, and 
then it leads up the Kokcha valley. I believe that there had been 
but two cars (both Italian) over it ahead of my otvii lorry. It is 
not yet a good road. Fortunately it wms night w’liMi xve passed 
over most of it (darkness came while w'C w'crc still in the narrow 
Kokclra valley some sixty miles from Fai/abad), mercifully screen- 
ing the ha/arcls liom our view. Otherwise I might have funked 
the job ni driving. 1 ceriairily felt that way a month later when I 
returned by this same route on horsclrack atrd saw where I Irad 
diivcn in the night— c)\er iinsnppoired (ill and around slippery 
unprotected ciiives that were banked in tfie wrong direction, and 
past iiaiicjw parts where a w'hccl misplaced six inches might have 
sent us tumbling dowm two hundred feet or more into the swirl- 
ing Kokcha Riser. W* it m adventure it would be to bring in 
heavy mining gear this wayl Wliat a nightmare this road must be 
when under snow! 

At a village w^here we stopped for infor math n, shortly after 
dark, the chief insisted that w^c spend the night with him and 
not go on. If I had known the danger of the road ahead 1 might 
have done so. But in our ignorance vt* drove on in the night. 

The last twenty miles were not so diflicult. At the end we came 
unexpected! v to a turn, wliere ihf road descends to the river and 
crosses a high arched bridge of stone into the towTi of Faizabad. 

Again I found that our arrival was anticipated. Before wc had 
driven many yards down the first narrow% muddy street a soldier 
stepped out of the darkness and signalled for us to stop. He had 
been stationed there to guide us to the governor's house. A 
moment later he was joined by a servant of the governor with 
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a kerosene laniern, and the two men ran ahead of the car to 
lead the way. We needed a guide. T he stieets in Faizabad were 
not laid our to take wlieclcd traffic. They are a maze of narrow 
lanes between high mud ivalls, so crooked that in several places 
1 had to slop the car and back and turn again to gel around sharp 
bends. Finally, around the sharpest bend ol all, we came upon 
the entrance to the governor's grounds, where the path leads up 
a short steep slope to a gateway in th(‘ wall. I shifted to low 
gear to nrake the grade— and the weak rear axle sheared airother 
pin, and the car stopped on the slope with the motor roaring 
and the front wheels only spinning in the nurd. 

Servants took our kit and carried it to the rooms reserved lor 
us; and they pushed our cat up the slippery slope to better 
ground where I could drive into the yard. The commandant of 
the local garrison was there to gic‘et us, and while all the servants 
followed wdth lanterns in a long, gay. chattering procession, he 
led us to my first native cjuarters in Atghanrsian— a private billet 
in the rooms ol the Honorable Said Abaas Khan, the feovernoi 
of liadakhshan. There he remained with us and made pcdiie small 
talk until a servant came with tea. Then, with thought! ul hospi- 
tality, he left, lor the night vms advanced. 

Dawn showed our strange surroundings, and the strange hill 
city that we had entered in the night. 

Faizabad is the traditional capital and nerve center of Hadakh- 
shan, and the city’s lortunc has always been largely the fortune 
ol the province. Tt is an assemblage ol low lints ol sun dried 
adobe brick built on a mountairr side, with higli mud walls 
around the gardens of tall, slender, yellow-lcaled poplars, and 
low bushy fruit trees, and (as we saw rt) autiirnn flowers and 
vegetables; and with high mud walls along the nanoAv crooked 
streets that lead dowm to tire fort and the barracks, to the open 
bazaar beside the Kokcha River, and to the strong stone bridge 
across the Kokcha, It is now the chief cantonment for north- 
eastern Afghanistan and the Pamir region; and it is also a peace- 
ful, locally important, trading centCT. It has beerr all tliis since 
1867, when Alxlur Rahman annexed Badakhshan and stopped 
the raids of Uzbegs from old Kunduz, who but a short time before 
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had completely destroyed Faizabad and carried her people off 
to Turkistan. Before that, the city was head of an independent 
petty state, alternately mastered by local despots and by outside 
adventurers. When Marco Polo was here in the thirteenth century 
it was ruled by local kings who claimed direct descent from 
Alexander the Great. 

The governor’s grounds now cover possibly an acre at the upper 
edge of town, the upper half of this being taken up by low mud 
buildings, and the lower half by a gaiden of pretty petunias, and 
grapes, vegetables and fruit trees, including apricots, pears and 
apples. Ilis “mansion” consists of long, low rooms joined together 
end to end around a stpiare, with other similar rof)ms built across 
the middle of the square, leaving two com})Ietcly enclosed oblong 
courtyards. The inner court, wliich has no outside entrance, 
houses the women and children. I never saw the inside of that. 
Council rooms, storerooms, a telephone room, and a suite of 
living looms bound two sides of the outer court, with horse stalls 
at one end, and a solid wall (the hack of tlie women’s quarters) 
on the other side. From the outside edge of these rooms high 
walls extend around the garden. Walls and buildings all are made 
of puddled mud. There is no glass nor milled timber in any of 
the buildings. Barked poplar poles hold it[) the flat sloping roofs, 
and roughly hewn bu -ids swung on woodeti hinges rover win- 
dows that open out into tlie court. (Most Afghan houses have 
no windows at all.) When the weather is bad these are closed, 
and it is dark inside. 

Smala and I were given the living rooms on the outside court, 
by far the best native quarters that I ever had in all Afghanistan, 
and possessing conveniences that one seldom meets ivith there. 
We had one long carpeted room with a small table and one chair 
(this was the governor’s desk) and no other furnishings, and an- 
other smaller carpeted room with no furnishings, but with the 
only real wall fireplace that I ever saw in the country. Leading 
from this room was a small dark chamber, with a drain in the 
floor, that could be used as a bath; and leading from the bath 
was another small dark chamber that had a raised floor with a 
hole in it intended for a water closet. A few small pieces of dry 
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clay wcie placed by the hole for the occupant’s convenience. 
Waste hom both the bath and the closet passed thiough the floor 
and drained into tlie coiiityaid wheie men and hoiscs waded and 
splashed about in it, except when e\ci)lhing was fro/en Water 
closets aic as rue as Bibles in Afghanistan I he \illa«(is use the 
fields in sunnner and tlu sunny side of then huts, or the flat 
Tools of tluir huts, in winter 

1 ally in the moining the go\einor s h lancial secret u\ -a jolly 
individual ronspaiious in goU stockings and pins fouis- called 
to see ns Snd ^In is kh in the ^oveinoi, w is away on toui in tlie 
piovince, and his stcicluy w is the acting goveinoi in his ab 
sciKC riic fiinncial sccutiiy is tlw lys the second in command 
at a piovinciil post He biought us ficsh fruit and pisiuhio nuts 
(which grow wild on tlicH iicjiihcin mount iin slopes) ind in 
re tin n he <iskcd feu quinine i request which 1 could not giant 
becaust my nudicinc w is with m\ be deling roll in In hi (flie 
onlv meduine th u I then h td with me w is i sm ill packige of 
Stovarsol thit I liid obt lined in Kibul tor diinlic i\ 

r u/abad is the end o( tlie motoi tiul, the tciininns bevond 
whieh all ti ivcl on this highioid through the mountains must go 
by pick animals or on foot ^ So I jil uined to le i\c tlie c ir and 
continue on Iroin hcic with horses We rcc]uisnioned aiiimils 
from the secret irv, and I e it once sent soldu rs out to commandeer 
the number tint we needed He also detailed two soldiers to 
remiin wuth me, and aftci that I had an estoit that followed 
eveiywhcre I v^ent In the baziar, where we went in the afternoon 
to bu) tiesh food supplies, many of the idleis by tlie way fell in 
behind our escort to set the foieigncr in Faizabad, until I led 
quite a piocession through the muddy streets that pass the open 
shops These shops displayed an abundance of diied mulbeiries 

lA branch of the Khanibid Iiizibad motor loid niiis north from Bi’^hiMir 
to Pul 1 Shcmi on the Kokcha, troin whence it conmets with Riistik on the one 
hand and with Chah i \b on the othci Another hr inch lollows the Inlikhan 
Ri\ei to the mHi^c of T ilikhan and to the silt mines of thit locality A govern 
meni telephone line follows all these roids and extends also ilong the kokeha 
past Fnzibad is fai as Jurm These ire the only lines of commiinicition and trans 
poitation in all of Badikhshan and eistcni Kitaghin sue foot piths and pack 
trails that will not tike wheeled vehicles of any sort We shall hear more of all 
these places later 
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and dried apricots and fresh vegetables, Russian sugar, and laige 
white lumps of fat from the tails of the native fat tailed sheep. 
They had Russian boots, and local ‘deciskin moccasins, as well 
as Badakhshan biboiiches, native plows said to ha\e been made 
from non mined locally, salt fiom the mines m kataghin, and 
some impoitcd goods from the larger ba/aais at Khanabad and 
Mezar i Shaiif 

The horses that ^ve rccjucstcd weie waiting with their owners 
when we rc tinned We agiccd upon foui and one half afghanies 
pel day (ibout foitvfive rents foi hoi sc and man, the owner to 
feed and caic for Jiimself and hotse and letinn without pay 
Then 1 soiled out the loads that we would take and those that 
we would leave in Fai/ibad When my work wis Inuslied, the 
secictiiy came agiin with a line white siallion tint he offered me 
to ride I accepted and Sinaia and two solduis took (alur mounts, 
and we had a brisk gillop bv the ii\(i bcloie the <U) wis done. 
Foitunatclv I knew how to rule as wdl is they foi intuitively 
I felt tint the loin of tins ficiy while stilhon was more than a 
tempoi iry (ouitcs\ it w is i Kst of my htuc-s to Ic ul Uzbeg 
hoTsemcn alone into the mtmntnns ApjiircntK they were satis 
fled, foi in the cvdiing plins wcic concluded loi our departure 
in the moriiJiij;^ 

ipcihips licit nihcr Ihii I si oulci c\pHin soiKiliinf ot ilic n itivc 

positions t)l VI I III osdiui since 1 lu\ ilu i h poke n so ini h ol iIkiii md 
espoci ill\ since, wc ii J incic isin ly liccjii nt vicilin s wiili rlitsc olhci iK diming 
the months ihit folic wtil 

11 s l\t(lltnc\ Shu Vfoh timii* cl Kh n ^nIio Ic rd iis in kliiiiihic* w ts cincf 
<\tciiti\t ol the (omlnncd pioMiitcs oi Kill h in ml Uilikl Inn ind < I ’ \\ iklnn 
In tjPiKi il i(.inis IS hcK^ci l)> the cc mhinc I \n lo Ru in i rcLincnt of 
this Ilk s in ill (li tcinto > in the 1,11 a Icnl cl ilic Vinn Dun (Oxii't Ki\ei) 
noith of the 11 lulii kiish ml cist ol tic nicncli 1 111111 n s inih lioii the pine 
tion ot thr Knndiiz Riirr ml the Vimi Km h m 1 Ics m ilc j nit ol tins 
tcintoiN \\t I cl the Klnvip Mnhimnicd Mount uns md kislnn \ llry Ridikh 
shin tikes in the coimiiy cist of kishin ml the Klu ip Mi h mini Is mil iioith 
ol llic loucr kckclii Riicr md it includes dso W ikh m \V il h in like Rit’ikh 
shin once in 11 Icpcndtnt pro\irKt 1 lie iiiium coniiloi tini cxiciuN hctucen 
the hi h ciLst ( f the cistcin Hiiuln Kush witli Imlii on tin scsuih and ilic upper 
Amu Dun with Rush on the loilh to ihc icnioti Sinl 1 1 1^ pioMiict ol noith 
wtstein Ch in The Honor iblc Slid Vlnis Klim in w’^o'^c house v\c now loiind 
oursthes w IS duel executive ol BidiHishin onK nnd ilificfoic under Slur 
Moh'immni Ihc mm> locil distiuts within these p/c incc' iic under the luihoi 
ity of lotil j^ovcinois 01 haftms of \ living rank who lU responsible directly to 
the ‘big govtirois Khan ibid is the capital of Kaiighin (kunduz was foitnerlv 
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the capital), and also ot the combined pro\inre. Fai/abad, as has been stated, is 
the capital of Jiadakhshan. 

Likewise, all other piovnuos in Aff^hanistan arc administered bv “biR t;ovcrnors/* 
appointed by and responsible to Kabul, and distiicts vsiihin the piovintcs are 
adifnnistcied by liakinis, responsible to tJic {governors 

Perhaps 1 should also sas soincthinft mote of the mam trails tbrouRh Badakh- 
shan bcloic we leave, since in niountainoiis Afghanistan passable tiails arc all- 
important 

It is natural that Maico Polo ic'ports havini. passed thiniigb laizabad on his 
joiiinev ovfilaiid to Chiiu 1 he Koktlia Rivii ’talley affoids an open highroad 
liorn the low^i C)\iis \,illev and luiicc fioni luiki tan, arioss Bad.ikhshan by way 
ot Lii/abad and /ebak and Ishkashiin on the upper Ox.us, and tbciicc thiough 
VVakban and the Panins to Kashgar and on to China Ibis is bv the mam oi 
eastern blanch oi the upper Kokeba 1 he western branch oi the* Kokeba leads 
back o\ci the llmdii Kush to Kabul by tlie tiail pievioiislv ineiUioned that goes 
tliTongb Chatikat Both are imjjoiianf but the latici only lorallx '•o, for die mam 
tiail to Kabul and on to India is the one by Site bar Pass (bat we have lollowed. 
1 he* fc^rmei is the in nn inteuoi tiail fioiu C cntial \sia to ( Inii.i and is still an 
all impoitant loiitc ol tra\cl, and must once have bt‘tii an important route of 
liaile It IS a pai ticiilailv notable loute geo^iaphically too, for the Kokebi River 
sb(t*s acioss the mighty nieiidioii.il langc, the Kfiwaja Mnbmnncds thir eviends 
more than one bniuhc^l miles noithw.ud licnn the Hindu Kush, and dcieiimnes 
(be gieat noitbcin bend ol the Ariiii Riser Tiom tlie soiiice ot ilic tastcin bianch 
of tlie Kokciia to tlie <)\us valk'y is onh about se\cn miles osci a piss no higher 
than a tbon'‘aruI leet above tin le^el ol (fie stjeams tlie ()\n licic ^eing undei 
ten ibousand Icef in elevation Vnd the distatiee lioiii tin Pmuis U) 1 uikisian by 
the Kokeba is iniub less than half th it bv the onl\ aiternale lonte that is, the 
trail along the ()\us 

Allbough local bypiths iollow all the v illevs there .iie no olbei impoilant 
thiough tiails in Badakbshan, smee inoimtains e\ei>wlieic uie fi line is 
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lO I HI MIMS 01 HAD AND lAPlS 1 A/ULI 

Iiii MINI ^ ol liidakhNlnn aic k»(ndn> Aiab gco^iaplieis, dui- 
ing ll)( Iciiih (cntuiv isscniucd this mountain land with lapis 
lazuli and iub\ 1 hue (cntuiies hlti, Mauo Polo biought back 
litsihaiid aceounts ol la/uiitc in iJadikhslian In U(cnt times, 
suue melds ha\c been \alucd moie highh linn oinamcnial 
Slones upous ln\e (omc of gold dong ihe kokihi and 0\us 
live IS 111(1 (d oilui mines in the nioiiinuns Inllui s(*uth But 
no eiigiiiet i m mode in limes h id e\et belou set oul to find tliese 
inims 1 h It \\ is nn mission now J he goveinoi at Khanabad 
Ind sKuhed a lie isuu mi)) loi iik ind I set (ml liom lai/abad 
to lollow il 

On Odolxi iiih W( loided picks on om hiicd horses and 
slaiicd uj) the KokchiRnti \dle\ iiding b k k lowaid ihe Hindu 
Rush igiin towud tin nicdu\ d \illii;esol ihe lapks into mat 
umote wild mount un 1 ind behind K4dinslan A mounled soldier 
l(d lh( w i\ ind Simla md nu two boss ind 1 w(ie moiinud, 
but the owneis ol the jjuk horses lioni neiessil), A\cni on loot, 
each man at the head of his own lioisc Ihe soldiei vas assigned 
to us fiom the gunson in I ii/ibid and horn then on I was 
seldom wiihout a indiian esioit dinii i m\ sla> in Afglianistan 

We got undei wav quuklv and wilh but litile conhision, all 
men coojjci at ing full>, though ni} necdlessl) heavv baggage was 
unfamilnr to thi" patkeis and fitted awkwaidh on the name 
pack saddles Our trad lollowed close by the rivci, past ledges 
of gi anile and gneiss that ciowded us iiom side to side of the 
deep, swift stieam, over flimsy budges of poplai poles so fiail 
that they tiemblcd under the weight of a single horse. 

Il look us a day and a half to reach the village of Juim, the 

15 
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first hakim's post, some thirty-six miles upstream from Faizabad. 
Late in the afternoon of the hist day, while I was riding alone 
some distance ahead of the party, an officer rode down the trail 
to meet me— a little, slender, dark-skinned officer with a Sam 
Browne belt fashioned from local leather,^ a laige gold earring 
dangling fiorn his right ear, and a small tin police whistle that 
he blew repeatedly, like a small boy, for no appaient reason since 
no one took the slightest notice of it. He was ill at ease at meeting 
me alone, and lathei sell consciously pronounced a little welcome 
speech, which was mostly wasted since I understood only a little 
of what lie said. Later, when Smala joined us he repeated it again, 
haU-h(*aitedly. and then from Sniala’s iianslation I learned that 
he had been oidcied to join us as “Officer of the Guard/* and 
as “guide” on the perfectly plain trail to Jurm. 

In tlic evening he halted us at Batack (formerly Kliairabacl), 
a settlement in the confluence aica of the two main branches of 
the Kokc'ha River (and anothei ttibulaiy that comes in from the 
east). Heie the valley wddens out and there 'were apple orchards, 
and cultivated plots where opium poppies had been harvested. 
We were billeted in an old deserted house that resembled some 
ancient Greek palace more than the usual Afghan hut. Carpels 
were spread in the bare room for us to sleep on; but the sides 
were open, and cold wind and rain blew in on us after darkness 
came, and I had to warm my hands by a Primus before plotting 
my traverse notes. 

The trail forks at Barack, a branch follcwing up each of the 
two main valleys. The southeast branch leads by Zebak, through 
the Pamirs, and on to China; the southern branch, by Jurm and 
Anjnman, and then over the Hindu Kush to Charikar and Kabul. 
We were in the saddle again at dawn, on the southern trail, and 
by noon we entered Jurm. 

Proudly now% befoie his own people, the little officer with the 
big gold carring led us into the village and up (o the hakim’s 
residence wdiere, as at all our previous stopping places, the stage 
was set for our arrival. Servants opened the small gate in the high 

lAll Afghan leathei, except that which is impoitcd, is crude and poorly tanned, 
and generally of poor quality. 
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mud wall and let our fourteen horses and men into the hakim's 
compound. Srnala and I ucic taken to the council room which 
had been cleared tor us. Other servants came with steaming 
Japanese tea, Russian sugar, and coarse unleavened Afghan bread. 
Then the hakim came and joined us, and we sat cross-legged 
and talked, while the men unsaddled the horses and picketed 
them outside in the couit\ard. 

The hakim had obviously been waiting for us, as he was elabo- 
rately dressed foi the occasion in a long unused, wiinklcd, black 
European “stoie” suit, with a vest that had once been white, a 
laboriously knotted black silk tie, and a large purple kerchief 
that drooped limply fiom the bieast pocket of his coat— garb to 
which he was clearly unaccustomed, and which clashed strongly 
with the background of native turbans and flowing robes. A large 
green American fountain pen decoiativcly disjflayed in a vest 
pocket, thick eyeglasses, and tliiee fully crowned gold teeth com- 
pleted his ensemble, which, in geneial, was fully in keeping with 
his uneasy man-of (he-woild affectations that somewhat dampened 
our conversation, I better understood his frame of mind, however, 
a little while later when I learned that he had been ordered by 
the governor at Khanabad to guide me fiom Jurm to the mines 
shown on the govcrnoi’s sketch map. Then it was my turn to be 
ill at case, lor he was a flibby type of individual, unsuiied for a 
rougli mountain journey, and. in my yet undampened self- 
reliance, I felt that I should piobably get on considerably better 
without him. We were both relieved shortly, liowe%er, when an- 
other message arrived from the governor saying that a certain 
local village chief would go with me in the hakim's place. 

While we were still in the council room, the horsemen, disre- 
garding entirely the sanctity of the teacups, interrupted us with 
a straightforwaid demand for theii pay. I'his was as far as they 
had agreed to go, and they wanted to return to Faizabad. The 
hakim took the interruption as a matter of tourse and good* 
naturedly permitted himself to be shoved about as the men 
crowded into the little room while I counted out the silver. After 
they had taken their money and gone, I made a request for fresh 
horses. Lighthearted after his last message from the governor, the 
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hakim, acting quickly, had moie than the required number in 
the court} aid beloie evening. This was possible paitly because 
theie wcie plenty oi hoiscs in the villages near Juim; partly be- 
cause the hakim and soldiers were under orders to help us. With- 
out theii cooperation it is next to impossible to operate in 
Afghanistan at all, as I learned after leaving Badakhshan. 

Away ttom the lew highways the question of transpoit is always 
a majoi problem in Afghan istan, and 'ven by the time we had 
reached Jutm I began to foiesce some of the difficulties that we 
were to encounter later. Fiom Faizabad to Jurm, for instance, 
was as far as the first men we hiied would go, although this trail 
was easy. Wliat w>^ould be the attitude of the men laither back 
in the mountains w^heie tiails aic diffuult? Should I find any 
horses there at all, and. if so, could I hiie them? Would there be 
a hakim in the more remote districts to give orders lor mci^ What 
would be the attitude of these Mohammedan mountaineers dur- 
ing the month of Ramadaiir' Most of my work in Badakhshan 
would have to be done dining Ramadan. Partly withT these and 
other practical questions in mind, and partly lor amusement dur- 
ing the remainder of the evening, I raised the question ol buying 
our own horses. 

At once the crowd in the courtyard took up the game with 
gusto. Several of the men slipped away and soon returned wdth 
two poor beasts that they offered to sell at ridiculously high prices, 
while their confederates in the ciowd spoiled all chances ol a sale 
by snickering and nudging their fellcnvs. I mounted each animal 
in turn, rode out across the fields and back, and then ridiculed 
the mounts and the men and the prices asked for them, while all 
except the owners laughed w^ith high good humor. O^^her mounts 
were brought then, each a' little better than the one before, and 
we played at trading, over and over, until finally one of the older 
men brought in a really fine horse and offered it for sale at a fair 
price (five hundred Afghan rupees, or about fifty dollars). I lost 
my heart to it as soon as I was mounted and, after a long trial 
ride, would have bought the horse if Smala and the hakim had 
not urged me not to do so. Their argument was sound and is 
worth recording. They pointed out that when a horse is rented 
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in Afghanistan the ownet goes along and furnishes his own food 
and forage and cares foi the hoise. In many places it is necessary 
to have one man for evciy liorse in the pack train in order 
to travel sc diflicult trails safely. So, loi cvciy hoise that 1 bought, 
I sliould have 10 hue an extra man to manage it and also have 
to lustle my own giain and foiage each night; and when w^e 
iciurned I should have spent hoists on my liaiids. When a rented 
hoise is woin out, it is icplacod by another rented hoise. Smala 
and the hakiin also said that tlie trail ahead was so difficult that 
one hoise could not make the enliie tiip— a fact that 1 later 
found all too true. 

Reluctantly I agreed with them, althc^ugh there were other 
leasons lor wanting to own a good hoise that they couid not fully 
appiociate. One rvas that 1 like to ride and like gcnid horses. That 
alone was suduient reason for desiiincr ihe lioise that I had 
bargained for. Also (it was not altogether \anity), T wanted the 
jnestige that goes to the man in Afghanistan who is well mounted. 
A man on a good horse leceivcs moic favor in the eyes of the 
villagers than one poorly mounted, and it is impossible to be 
well mounted on a hiied hoise. Men in Hadakhshan value their 
good horses loo highly to let them lot hiie. 1 he\ have as keen an 
appreciation of hcjrseflesh now^ as onr people in the old West had 
before the da}s oi haul lOads and inotorcai&. 

Thcic was anothei piactical reason why T needed one or two 
good horses of my own. Fiom Fa^ 'abaci I had stalled mapping our 
route in order more adequately to contud my gcadogical recon- 
naissance. T used the old cavalry method of mounted tiaversiiig 
by time and compass, sketching the country in a notebook as we 
rode along and plotting it on a single sheet each night to make a 
map— which called for some qualities in a horse that iccjuiied 
a little training. An avciage horse takes about tluce days to get 
into good traversing habits; and as iciiiecl hoises would have to 
be changed after about that intcival they would be a contributing 
factor of error in my mapping. But the hakim and Smala pre- 
vailed, and darkness stopped out entertainment without a .sale. 

Jurm, like Barack and Faizabad (and almost every other village 
in Afghanistan), is situated where the valley is wide enough to 
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furnish cullivalable land at a level permitting liver water to be 
used for irrigation. This combination, tillable land and available 
water, is the one essential to settlement in Alghanistan, Wherever 
there are soil and water, they are conveited into food, and the 
quantity ol available food alone deteimincs the number of people 
that live in any community. There ate only minor exceptions to this 
general rule even in the larger places wheie a certain amount of 
trade flouiislies. 

Juini is the Iasi village of any great importance in Badakhshan 
on this trail south liorri Fai/abad. It is Lite end ot the goveniment 
telephone line into Badakhshan from Kabul via Khanabad.’ Here 
is the last goveinment ofheial (civil) south of Fai/abad. And here 
is the last bazaai, consisting of sevctal little shops with a limited 
stock ol local goods for tiadc. 1 remember this ba/aar ])arti(ulaTly, 
because it was heie that Russak and Gorband eacli bought a pair 
of homespun woollen socks. Most Afghans have little thought for 
tomorrow, a complete disregard of the future, an unwillingness 
to think and plan ahcMcl. When we kit Kabul, the weatlier was 
still warm, and both the boys had onlv sinnmet clothes with 
them. I warned them that we were going into the mountains and 
into winter, and that they should take Wiirm things. But they 
only laughed. At Khanabad, where there was still a fair stock 
in the Ira/aar, I cautioned them again, and in the imich smallcT 
Fai/abad ba/aai T mentioned it again: but still they only laughed 
and bought nothing, though not loi lack of funds. Finally, in 
Jurm I refused to take them faither unless they jirovided better 
for themselves. To satisfy my urging thc^y each took an extra 
pair of socks, and made a gr(*at joke of it at my expense. Less 
than a fortnight later I had to shaie rnv own clothes wTth them 
to keep them from freezing cm the mountain trail. 

We were stirring early on October ij^th; but wdtli all new men 
and horses, it wms late before we started. When we finally got 
lined out, I mounted and rode out of the courtyard; the pack 
train and soldier escort follow^ed, and behind them came the old 
hakim, mounted on his horse like Don Quixote, complete with 

1 Pre<.cnt plans also contemplate extending the road from faizabad to Jurm, and 
the preliminary survey was already getting under way in 1937. 
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English riding boots and spuis on upside down.^ Most of the idle 
village men followed him on foot But at the edge of tlic village 
they all stopped, salute<l us and then turned back A short dis- 
tance iarthei on, an old village chicltain— oui new guide— was 
waiting beside the tiail toi us, and as we rode on up the valley 
we left behind the list shm vestiges of our Wtsltru cultuic. the 
telephone, and the hakims riding boots, spuis and loieign 
clothes 

Ihe valley of the Kokclia Rivei eve ly whet e is nanow, but 
above Juim the mountains close in tightei eonfining ilie water 
in many places to a steep walled goigt, and ciouding the lew 
poor mountain villages up on elevated ten acts wheie side inbii 
tines wash duv\n a little sod and luinish vvaiei 

Slowly our pack ti iin piogtesscd up tins valle^y, v\hile 1 sketched 
jn the gecjlogv along the suks When the autuiuri sun began to 
sink. Small sent one ol the soldicis aliead to an ingc (>ut billet 
loi the night In the evening we e mie up with him agiin at a 
small village where he hid oideicd the chief te> prepare a loom 
foi us 

Fveiy one was asm when we aiiivcd, and again hoises and men 
assembled in a smdl (Ouit>aiel behind high walls where, in the 
dark, eold shadow of tin mountain that reared abene us, the packs 
were off leMcled and stic v i aooul and trampled on as village men 
and packers jostled one anotliei in the little sjiace, and the steam 
of peTspiialioii horn the horses h >d the air 

Piom this eemlusiop Smala ami I were led mto the chiefs hut 
—a small, low stnutuie, with a small, low drioi leading from the 
couTtyaid Inside v\c found the single dark room emptied and 
swept elcan foi us In the center of th^ mud floor was a hre hole, 
where some one kindled a little blaze that lost most ol us heat, 
and some of its smoke through aiioiher hole in the low, flat roof 
above Four sootblaek poles around the frre hole suppoilcd the 
roof, and between these and the windowless walls the mud floor 
w^as raised six inches and carpeted Here we settled ouiselves. 

I set to work at once, foi it always took an hour oi more each 

1 Native Afghan horsemen never use spurs, officers of the Afghan army wear 
them for dress 
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evening to plot my traverse notes. But no sooner had I started 
than the room became crowded with men intently watching, 
smothering me with curiosity, until I had to push them back for 
room to work. Foremost among the crowd was the cliief whose 
hut we occupied— a jolly young black-beaided chap, vety full of 
himself and always talking, and apparently very flattered at being 
our host, as he should have been foi all the attention that was 
being directed to his hut while we were there. 

After my work was finished, and Sinaia, the chief, and I had 
eaten bcfoie the same audience— ho now found my table man- 
ners as lascinating as my map making— some of their early shyness 
vanished, and our crowded quarteis became more lively. Here 
theie was no olhcialdom to temper their mood: mv packers were 
from near villages: the soldiers were simple, local villagers; the 
chief was the only leader, and he uas one of the boys; Sniala and I 
weie guests who had shown no disa{)ptoval of them. At fust some 
of the boldei spirits made small jokes at one anothei’s evpense. 
Soon the gayoty became genet al, and before l(>ng one of my 
packets (wlio, a shoit time before, had seemed cxliaiisted fiom 
our long da>*s tick), felt insftiied to entertain us single handed. 
He started out witli a song and a mild “hillbill)” dance, giadually 
becoming more animated as tlie delighted (tmvil mide space lor 
him. Soon he Itcgan to strif) InS outer gaiments, until he was 
bare to the waist and the crowd ivas hilarious, for Alglhin men 
arc extremely niodc'st and a little baie flesh is very lisque Then, 
having the cioivd completely with him, he worked himself into a 
real ficn/v of wild antics and shouting, selecting vaiious members 
in the laughing circle of bearded men and impcTsonatirig eacli 
in turn to the great ainusemc'iit of all the others. 

This turn coniiniied intil the actor was exhausted. By tlien 
the packed room was so oppressive from jtoor ventilation that T 
found the door and stcjtped ouisiile foi ficvlici air. Outside, the 
darkness was mnv complete; as I flashed a torch to see my way, 
there caught by the iinc'xjtected beam of light, were all the village 
women cnnvding in the open door of an adjoining hut, tr\ing 
hard to hear w^hat their mc*n wtic doing, without themselves 
being seen bv so inanv strangers. When I left the hut all who 
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could do so came out with me, and wlien I returned they followed 
me back. I had no privacy; for a iorcigncr in any Afghan village 
there is no privacy. Wherever 1 went, then or hirer, cither a 
soldier or a guide always followed, and usually there were a dozen 
others also. Lven niy toiler could not be private. 

In the hut the party was still in progress w’hen I returned, 
and there were indications that it might last all night. I was tired 
and wanted rest, and the oppiesshe air had made me drowsy. 
So I started undressing. Jliat was a signal that they understood, 
and the crowd dispersed. 

The next day w^e had continued up the valley but a short dis- 
tance when we (anie to a place where two strong tributaries enter 
the Kcrkcha from opposite sides. 7'his afforded me tire ifist good 
chance to measure a geological cross-section, since heietofore we 
had been traversing parallel to the strike of the rcjcks. So I called 
a halt, and we pitched om tents some distance from the nearest 
village. From my point ol view, tins was a desirable camp site. 
Long })iactice in Central Africa had taught me to camp as far 
horn native villages as possible, for reasons of health. Rut the 
Afghans have just the opposite point of view (though I did not 
knenv it until miicli later). Their idea is to camp as near a village 
as possible fen protection; or. preferably, not to camp at all, but 
to billet in a village— a!> wt usually did. So they did not like it, 
as Smala indicated to me in a vciy loundaboiit manner in the 
evening. After the sudden daTkr»‘\ss of the mountains, while I was 
working alone in rny tent, he lame and asked to s],^ep there with 
me. Of course I agreed; but the request seenned sf) unusual (since 
I had furnished him with a good tent of his own that was then 
pitched next to mine) that I cpicstioned him. 

“Are there robbers and bad men in America?" was the hesitat- 
ing reply, in bis simple, direct, sci'oolbook Faiglish. 

1 assured him that there were, and tfiat if that was w^hat was 
troubling him I had no objection to his bringing his bed into 
my tent. I was still very curious, however, to know whether his 
object was to protect me from some real or imagined harm, or 
to obtain the benefit of my protection; and so 1 waited to see 
whether he w^ould sleep between me and the open end of the 
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tent, or whether he would sleep behind me. Long before I had 
finished my woik he was deep in sleep— as far fiom the open tent 
flaps as possible. 

"I he lolJowing morning we moved on up valley to the village 
of Ghaimai, wlieie another side tributary comes into the Kokcha 
from the w^est. There is a gcjod trail in this side valley that is 
said to cross the Khwaja Muhammed Range WTSlwaid into the 
district of Kishm by a pass that is iiOt too difhcult. And there 
are excellent rock exposures that offered a chance to complete 
my geological cross-section. So Smala and the guide and I rode 
west, while the pack train went on up the Kokcha lo find shelter 
in airothei village, where we rejoined them in the e\ erring. 

Our way led beside a fresh little stream deep into the nroun- 
taiirs, past snrall stone villages clustered under huge old iMiglrsh 
walnut trees, trees brilliant with autumn foliage and particularly 
attractive in a (ountiy so devoid of trec»s. 

In one of these villages I rode suildenly aiouiid a wall and 
came unexpectedly upon a young wT>man standing unvc^rled by 
the way. For an instant she froze with astonishment; then she 
screamed and fled headlong through air opcni door. Later I heard 
her giggling with others inside the hut. Fhis was the fust good 
view I had had of an Afghan girl (other than the unveiled Hazara 
gills in Kabul), although I had then been in the (ountiY about 
two months. Wherever I had met them on the trail they had 
walked oft lo one side and sepratted down with tlicii backs to me 
and covered themselves with a shawl. In the villages thev had 
remained in then own ({uarteis, or behind walU -altliough curi- 
osity often got the belter of them and I had glimpses of eves 
peeping over to w^auh me. In the villages where we had stopped 
it w\as just the same, and T seldom even glimpsed a woman. 

The women’s position in Afglranistan intrigues most Western- 
ers, and possibly shocks a few. In the home and in the society 
of these remote communities it is dictated by the Holy Koran 
and, for the most part, has not changed much since the time of 
the Prophet, over thirteen hundred years ago. As is always the 
case, however, some latitude is granted in interpreting the Holy 
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Book; and to a laige extent a personal factot enters as the mullahs, 
like Christian priests, tty to impose their own views regarding what 
a woman sliould and should not be allowed to do or ear or say or 
think. It also appears tfrat custom vanes considerably in differ ent 
districts and among different tribes to lit local traditions and cus- 
toms. For it must be remembered that all Alglranistan has not al- 
ways belonged to Islam. The full story ol family and domestic 
relations in Alglranistan, however, will probably never be well 
understood by toioigneis because they are kept so strictly private. 
The following comments are generalizations in the broadest sense. 

From our point of view there arc two glaring differ ences be- 
tw'ccn tlrcir order and our own. First, the harem, under the dicta- 
torial command ol the husband, is the basis ol the Laiuily; sec- 
ondly, within the harem the women appe.ar (to us) to be virtual 
prisoners. Yet there is plenty of evident e that in many homes 
the women wiehl much influence and, .is under any system, domi- 
nate the men. 

Moslem law, or public opinion, permits a man to have four 
wives. He lira) take the first, if he wishes, when he is quite young. 
A boy hears th.it there is a beautiful giil at such and such a place, 
and he negotiates through his parents to have her. Or a mother, 
noting that her son is getting restless, may select a girl for him 
because she thinks he itced-. a giii. (This is said to be the general 
custom in Kabul.) She goes to the girl’s iiiothei to discuss the 
matter. If they readr an agrei rent, arrangements arc made tor 
the w'cdding. Theoretically, at least, the young .''oiks never see 
each other before the cerenronv, although they usually manage to 
accomplish this somehow. At the last minute, each has the right to 
refuse the other before the marriage lercniony is concluded if 
they are not satisfied; this takes courage, and in some districts 
if the boy ttlases the girl he is txpected to leave his village and 
not remain there to embarrass her. Girls commonly marry be- 
tween sixteen and eighteen years of age. After the marriage the 
young wife has some voice in deciding whom her husband may 
take lor his next wife, if he is nor yet .satisfied. A man may divorce 
a wife by simply repeating publicly, on three different occasions, 
the words, ‘1 divorce thee.” A woman may not divorce her hus- 
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band except for very special reasons— communicable disease, for 
example— although if she is ill treated she has recouise to the 
coiiits through her father or brothers. Divorce is fi owned upon 
and is said to be very uncommon. 

If a man dies his neatest male relative, normally his brother, 
inherits his women, although they may remarry some one else 
with the consent of their new master. 

In parts where those customs prevail it is said that adultery 
is punished by death if the guilty person, either man or woman, 
is mar lied. Olfcndcts are bound in sacks and canied out into the 
fields and stoned to death by their outraged neighbors. If the 
guilty person is not married the punishment is lighter. But possi- 
bly this custom is not as severe as we are led to believe, for it 
appears that very good evidence, includirrg several eyewitnesses, 
is necessary to convict one of adultery. Also, in some [)arts at least, 
and among the upper ranks, a man may keep ns man> (oncubines 
as he desires or (air afford to feed, in addition to his wives. 

In some of the provinces it is said that the other Extreme of 
freedom is enjoved by young folks who desire each otirer. There 
a man simply announces his desire for tire girl he wants, where- 
upon he is free to sleep with her to his (and her'! heart’s content 
without fiirilier palaver, although it is expected of course that 
a marriage ceremony will follow in due course. Most Afghans 
arc very reticent in discussing (ustorns in old Kafiristan, where 
local custom apparently varies considerably Irom the best Moslem 
practices. 

Few foreigners, except some w^onren who have joined harems, 
know what goes on in them. In discussing them once with an 
Afghan I remarked that American men (ould no! manage a 
harem if they tried, for if our men kept three or four girls under 
one roof the girls would be constantly fighting. 

“Oh, ours fight too/’ he replied dryly. “One is always loved 
more than the others, and it always leads to jealousies.” 

Some Afghan men maintain several homes just to keep their 
wives apart. Then the ladies fight because they think the children 
are not treated equally. 

It is said that there are English and other Western girls, notably 
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Australian, in the Afghan harems. But a visitor in the country 
has no means of seeing them or verifying their presence. Many 
Afghan men horn the border legions travel, for work or adven- 
ture, or as members of the diplomatic or consular sci vices. Many 
of them are siiikingly handsome, and many of them can truth- 
fully say that they are from impoitant families in Afghanistan— 
that thcii father is governor of suth-andsuch a distiict, or an 
important mei chant in Kabul 01 Kandahar. They nccdn^t explain 
that the govetnoi lives in a mud hovel and has foui wives, and 
that when they return tliey will also live in a mud hovel and 
have several Alghan wives who e\entually will be the favored 
ones. It is not hard to undei stand how attractive they must be 
to some W<*steiri giils, noi how tragic the gill’s lot must be it she 
manies an Afghan and follows him to Afghanistan. 

To an outsulci it appeals that the women aie viitual prisoners 
in the home. 1 hey aic not pciinitud any soiial inteuoinse except 
with the immediate membeis of their own and their husband’s 
families. They are not pennittcd to he seen in jntblic except in 
pmdnh, and even tlien tliey are fiowmcd upon for straying beyond 
the sheltei of tlieii own w^alls. 

The piesent teudeiuy <imong tlic uppci classes is to cliscouiage 
pohgamv. Toi insiaiKC, tiic jiuscnt King has taken but one wife— 
but Amanullah’s ittenij t to libciali/c ideas towards women w^as 
the mam cause r)f the levolution in 1929. The mullahs arc mainly 
i<‘spon**ible for maintaining tli old lusioms betause they ate 
W’litlen in the Koran. Vet tins modeiu tendency is just beginning. 
Dining a disdUMon of the altitude of lercnt piogics'jive Icadeis. 
an Alghan whom I kmnv well enongli spoke somcwvhat as follows, 
regarding one of the late kings: 

'‘Now he was a faiilv deieiit fellow\ But ni> father, , who 

w^as King befoie him, had five Iun;(hed wives and (oncubincs in 
his hairm soai (ladies’ apai tnients), and yet he went legulaily on 
hunting tiips to Kafn i Stan and demanded a viigin from every 
village wheie he camped. And il he spent moie than one night 
in the same place the villagers had to furnisl) him with a dilferent 
virgin each night. He went somewhat to extremes, and some of 
the people linally objected.” 
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It IS pictt) obvious that such piactices have not entirely dis- 
appeared And It IS diffirult ior a foreigner to see how Afghans 
reconcile these practices with the strict laus regarding adultery, 
although Jt is plain that a subtle distinction is diawn between 
the lettei and the spiiit of the law, and tint the eldeis wink at 
mueh tint goes on \Vc iria^ assume, thcrcfoit tint there aie as 
many contiadic tions in Afghanistan elsewhere But for the 
most part, in sueh matters a loieigner cannot and\/c lie ean 
only guess In Alghanistan two subjects are Xon ikheate foi a 
fouignci to discuss lieel\ One is rtlio^ion, and the other is 
xuomfii 

laeh da>*s mueh dining this time brought ns into more rugged 
country and nearer the majestic snow coscicd jk iks th it eiowncd 
the range on our left Ariel each day as wc ad\ meed higher into 
tlie mountains we eould see winter ad\ incinj to meet us as the 
snow line eleseeneled to lower slopes alter every pisMUg squall 
Wc lound the villages more isolated ami more piiimtue and 
smaller as few in these prtts have more tJiin in icu or two of 
soil to eultiv lie 01 any to wa>te foi buildin* puiposcs Huts 
and walls there lore art nndo of unmoitared siont Mostlv, how 
evci, the crops weie the same as m the lower counti\, and here 
wc still found many ei! tlic villagers threshing birltv dining 
oxen around over the shelves of grain, and then sifting it in the 
wind with wooden piichfoiks Great flocks of pirindgcs fed 
aionnd these ilneshing plots— large, lal birds th it leliutintlv flew 
up the valleys when we disturbed then feiehnj; thougfi they paid 
little attentiem to the villagers, who ajipircnilv never molested 
them In other districts v\t saw villagers drive these birds into 
traps but biid shooting foi food or sport is resdvccl for the few 
men in the eouiitiy (mostlv officnls from Kabul) who can affoid 
the luxury of an imported shotgun 

On the i^jth wc billeted again in a small stone village close 
under the high snow peaks that rise above the river, whcie the 
chief, too poor to furnish carpets, spread hand rubbed felt for us 
to sleep upon— fell that was w irm and soft, but, as Sinili com- 
plained hill of ‘ insects ” 
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Soon alter dawn summoned us to mount and ride again, our 
full attention was o<.(Uj)ied in following the Had - a nanow path 
that now crept cautiously by the liver bank at the loot ol tiemen- 
dous talus piles, now wound recklessly high up the smooth, bare 
steep slopes ol solid lock that losc above the iiver, whcie logs, 
wedged in lock cievices by the natives, supported a llims) scat- 
folding ol scrc('-eovcred poles for onr hoises to cross. On such 
trails one has little chance to map geology; indeed, so nanow was 
our valley, tlieie was little geology to map save the veiy rock wc 
walked on and the ledges that picsscd over us fiom either side. 

Oiii ininiediaie objective now was the village of Lower Robat, 
the place on the governor’s sketch map neatest to the fust (or 
lowest) ol tlic lanious, ancient mines of lapis lazuli. In the cold, 
blue shadows ol late evening, aiound a bold shoulder of the 
evei incicasing mountains, we lound the cltistci of rniseiably 
squalid low^ stone huts sjuawling b\ a wind swept thieshing floor 
on the little pioinonlory above the stirani Heie, on the only level 
giound available, wr pitched oui tents, the huts being too poor 
and too crowded to offer billets. 

The villagcis leceived us cordially enough, each hut quivering 
with supjnessed exeitement at the sight ol pcMcelul stiangers 
camped beside their doors, Bui next morning they helield in me 
something ol wlnMi to W’aiv. Some distance bclow^ the village 
we had come upon gociH gravel bais in the livci, and in the rocks 
along the banks I had iicairc I the fust <*\iden(es of metallic 
mineiali/ation tliat had come to me on 0111 sonliiwaid joniney. 
I meant lo examine both, and wdien morning came to onr valley 
I requested men from the village to dig in the gravel, so that I 
(ould (onvcnientlv pan fiom bccliock alter returning from an 
examination of the lork exposures. 

Doulitless they would have refused flatlv lind not the soldiers 
wdth me urged them to accept the wages that I c>ffercd, and work 
a little in return. Undei this pressure several men staited digging 
near the village, while I ranged laithei along the trail. But an 
hour later, when I sent Smala back to see their progress, the work 
had stopped, and all the men were in their huts again. Wliile 
I w^as there they had humoied me; but as soon as I was out of 
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sight they had quit. No one had ever before come there to dig 
holes in the gravel; and in theii minds tlieie was no reason now 
for them to dig, except to appease a foreigner with cia/y notions. 

This reluctance to do what has not been done bcloic can be 
cited, almost, as a national tiait, and is doubtless one of the main 
factois contributing to national bac kwaidness. It is appaient not 
only in the lesistancc to majoi reforms, but also in the little 
things ol daily life. Ff)i instance, at Lower Robat some of the 
rock that I wanted to examine lay across the river. When 1 asked 
the villagers where I could foid the stream they said that it could 
not be forded. When 1 asked them then how one got across they 
said, simply, that one did not cross. Arrcl when I asked how those 
on the other side came to be there they said that there was no 
one on ihe other side. My hc'lpful guide', by way of explanation 
and wanring, then inicnnpted to sa) that that was all \erv true, 
and that if I even tried to cross (as f)c knew, of course, I was 
planning), I should at once be swallowed by qrncksanc^ Dirring 
the conversation I was mounted on a little j)ony and, form my 
position above the stream, I could see through the rlcMr uatcr a 
solid gravel bottom itndcr not more than four feet at the dec^pest 
point. At no place was there quicksand. 

Being set orr seeing the rock on the opposite bank, 1 rode 
across the stream. Russak, more danirg thair the others, was the 
oirly one who would follow. The other men only shrugged their 
shoulders and turned away. 

Another closely allied trait that I was beginning to recognize 
and struggling to crvcrconrc, was their tendency to misconstrue 
the truth— partly to avoid crossing rivers that should have quick- 
sand in them; partly to mask ignorance and maintain an impor- 
tant front. One asks a guide, or a village chief, or even a local 
official, a question about something wilh which he is not lamiliar. 
He cannot say that he does not know— he would lose face if he 
admitted that. So he invents a good story and passes it on for the 
truth. Important questierns that must be settled on the basis 
of local information alone, therefore, must be carefully checked 
and lechecked from various indirect approaches rather than from 
direct questions. Most of the tribesmen, and many of the lesser 
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officials, aie remaikably uiifamiliai with their couiitiy bc)ond 
the limits (»t their own little valley community. The old village 
chiet who came with us as guide horn Jurm was ol this stamp. 
He kept us on the trail because it was physically impossible to 
get off the trail, but otherwise he misintormed me on so many 
points that I soon came to discount almost everything he said. 
Nevertheless he appealed to be a man of consideiable local im- 
portance, well acejuamted with the villages along the vallc>, many 
of W'hich he held in subjugation thioiigh debt, so that wlierevcr 
w^' met olhei people, on the trail or m the \illages, they embraced 
him and kissed his hand and wailed pia\eis toi his safety on the 
arduous journey that he liad underiakcn for my sake. 

riiiough the eaiiy morning ot the i8ih we piesscci on along 
the canyon wall toward the mine, unloading out packs and cairy- 
mg them b\ hand over ledges too iianow for a loaded hoise, 
loading again whcie the ledge was wider and him enough to hold 
oui concentiated weight. So we piogicsscd slowly until ntai noon, 
w^hilc the late sun came out bright and dissohcd the chill mists 
of night and in.ulc tlK‘ naiiovs lock-wallcd valley a ledccting oven 
that diz/ic'd ns w^ilh heat. Latc'r we came to gentler slopes wheie 
the trail descendctl to the iivei and euwsed hv a budge known 
as Pul-i Madan, or ‘ Bridge cjf the Mine 

There, on the cast sick of the \dhe\ when* a great boulder Ian 
debouches from a side gnUli, we found a small stone hut hidden 
amongst the rocks, and two soldi is stationed to guard the lapis 
mine, which since the time ol Anjaniillah lias not been operated. 

Lest niy motley ciew" ol packeis and ('xcc’ssivc baggage un- 
necessarily arouse the guaicls, I sent them on ahead to find a 
camping place wdtli foiage for the night, wdule Smala and I re- 
mained behind. But my precaution was piobablv unnecessary, 
for we found the soldiers, paiticulnly Nasii, the younger ol the 
two, too long alone in their isolated post, hungry for cc^mpany 
and eager to be agreeable. We lunched and smoked together be- 
neath the scrub trees beside the hut, Smala dcltly holding the 
conversation to lapis lazuli, our immediate interest, until Nasir 
volunteered to take us in the mine. 

Together we climbed fourteen hundred feet above the river 
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by a footpath which zigzags up the valley wall to the portal of a 
large inclined adit that burrows into the mountain—the only 
entrance to tlie mine. This was ban leaded by a thick stone wall, 
conveniently undei mined by poacheis so that we could crawl 
through without effort as they had done. Beyond this we came to 
large wooden doors, also barricaded and locked but as easily 
opened, leading directly into dark galleries filled with enormous 
blocks of rock that had fallen from the vircieirt roof. 

We entered with torches, stepping cautiously lest we bring 
down other blocks upon us. After only a few steps the Afghans 
stopped, (omplaining that they were afraid to go farther. I 
laughed at them to bolster my own courage, remarking that I had 
always heard that Afghan soldiers were afraid of noiliing. Silently 
then they came a lew steps more, but again stopped and remained 
behind w’hile I went on as far as it was possible to explore with- 
out ropes and ladders. Theie was ample reason for their caution, 
for all the ground was bad. From the main, (avc-choked gallery 
steep winzes branched down to the limits of the inegulaT deposit, 
each, like the main galleiy, filled wuth boulders that had drojiped 
from the roof, and each a trap in the event of further caving. 

From the discarded debris at the surface the nature of the de- 
posit was appaieirt— rich blue lazurite with yellow pyrite replac- 
ing pure white marble; but inside the mine there was little for 
an engineer to base judgment on, since all the walls were thickly 
covered with a veneer of hard black carbon slain that had accumu- 
lated during times when the old miners had kept fires burning 
against them. The guards explained to me that this wms for 
warmth; but they were not mining men and probably w^ere mis- 
taken. Although the mine is nearly nine thousand feet above 
the sea in a rigorous climate, it is not cold underground. It is 
mote likel) that the old miners, for want of explosives, used the 
ancient practice of building fires against tire walls to heat the rock 
and then splashing on cold waiter to break it—a method still 
practiced occasionally in Afghanistan. No one knows the age of 
the mine, but the Arabs knew of it over a thousand years ago; 
and although it was intermittently worked up to about 1930 the 
openings that we saw were the oldest in the mine. The carbon- 
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stained surfaces, therefore, must be well over a thousand yeais old. 

It was evening when we reached the surface again and started 
climbing down to out horses, hurrying to be after the pack train. 
But Nasir, with a liesh enthusiasm now lor mineial exploiation, 
delayed us with stoiies of other mines. lie told of another lapis 
mine, and other deposits, farther up the valley; and he pointed 
across to a scar on the opposite mountain wall, barely visible 
through the puiplc haze that was last gathering, where, he said, 
men had formerly exti acted lead for bullets. This prospect was 
, accessible only fioiri Pul-i-Madon, and so we agreed to return 
in the morning and exploie it together. Then, through the dull 
white night, Smala and I trailed our packers to the village of 
Parwara, where they had made camp and loasted a mutton for us. 

Next morning, while we were saddling, a mounted visitor en- 
tered camp, modestly announcing himself as captain of a garrison 
faither up the valley. Tie bore us gifts o( liesh biead and ripe 
apples, indicating that his visit was of some impoitance; so we 
Iclt our horses and leiiied to my tent, ndrere we sat cross-legged 
while Gorband served tea and we talked inconsequentially 
through the whole morning. About noon tlie captain came to the 
point: he said in effect, after considerable beating about the bush, 
that he had leccived instiuctions from the Kabul government 
to prevent me from cm ring the military zone. In Afghanistan 
the military zone includes all points within thirtv kilometers of 
the bolder. 1 was bcwildeicd. On leaving Faizabad my only 
definite objectives haxl been the mineral deposits marked on the 
governor’s map. I had avoided committing myself to any other 
plan until I could see the lay of the land and judge the more 
promising mineralized areas. But I did not then know where 
these would be, nor wheic our trail miglit lead. Later, after 
studying my maps in the field, I had decided to traverse on up 
the Kokcha to Shahr-i Munjan, near the souice of the Kokcha, 
and then to swing northwest by a trail that leads to Zebak, and 
thence down the eastern branch of the Kokcha back to Barack 
and Faizabad. A part of this trail between Shahr-i-Munjan and 
Zebak is close to the crest of the Hindu Kush and therefore in the 
militaiy zone on the northwest frontier of India. I had indicated 
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to Smala my intention to follow this route, but I had only done 
SO a few days bcfoic ihc captain’s visit. How in Heaven's name 
did Kabul find out about it in time lo get a letter to the f aprain? 
Yet it was this very section of the tiail that he sjx'cifically leferred 
to. I asked to see his lettei, thinking that he was only being 
officious by trying to enforce old standing instructions that did 
not apply to me. All foreigneis in Afghanistan are automatically 
foi bidden by law to enter the militaty /ojie without special per- 
mission. I had obtained this special permission I^efc^re leaving 
Kabul. The captain iclused to show me the letter on the ground 
tliat it contained othei ccmlidcntial infoimalion, but he assured 
me that it was a special lettei that had just reached Iiiin and that 
it relened sjiet ilically to me by name. I was further amazed 
when I ieali/c*d the fuller implications of this order. The gold 
deposits at Duang and elsewheic along the Amu Dana ihat 1 had 
especially coinc to Badakhshan to examine were all within the 
military zone. Shai Mohammed Khan had urged me^ to visit 
them; the govenrment had been anxious that I report on rhcin; 
there had iievei been the slightest hesitation in granting me 
permission to enter this forbidden zone cither along the Indian 
or along the Russian border foi tin* purpose. This older now 
would prevent me horn seeing any of the deposits. 

7’he captain’s idea was that I should retrace tnv steps down the 
Kokcha valley. My idea diffc'icd from his considerably. F.very day 
spent backtrarking would be ^\asted. Every day spent following 
a new trail might lead to something new. Besides, I wanted to 
complete a closed traverse in order to correct my map. Yet the 
captain, in a very polite and fiicmdly way, was quite emphatic 
in his refusal to permit me to follow the trail to Zebak; and 
there seemed to be no other way, unless I continued on over the 
mountains to Kabul, since we were bound in by mountains on 
both sides. With little hope, I asked permission to send my outfit 
through the forbidden area while I took a companion and crossed 
the mountains on foot, skirting the military zone and rejoining 
them again on the trail farther from tlie border. But the captain 
only laughed, saying that the idea was very good but quite im- 
possible, because the mountains east of us could not be crossed 
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even on foot, and tlie dills above us so completely confirmed 
his point that I had no aigiimcnt At that \\c let the matter 
Test Tlicie was still ^voik to do in the Kokcha valley, peihaps 
when that was linishcd (I thought) some other solution wwild 
appeal Oi peihaps. it the eaptiiii leallv undeistood the purpose 
of oin work, he would lind the solution lor us So wc invited 
him to join the exclusion to the lead mine 

Otii soldier guidt^^ of ihe day befoit weie waiting at Pul 1- 
MiJaii when we armed and while the e.iptmi Kinanied down 
\sith the hoises, Siinl i ind I dimbed with them, twenty one 
humlud feet abo\c the mei to uiotlin hole in tlu mountain 
side Unlike the lapis mine aeioss tire \allc>, it hdd eomn iratively 
shallow workings in the richci put of 1 >iiong \tin A\hi(li was 
well exposed bofli uiKlci^toiiiid and on the suifaee Although 
the dcjiosit hid appaiditly not Ixen oj)eMud tor stnne lime, the 
workings weie all fiesli md it tent the last w 01 king fue easily 
accessible, and still showing ihimdant gdern embedded m a 
heavy gossan Wlioe\<r hul wt'iked the deposit was obviously 
intciesidl 111 lead onh foi no 'itlempt haci been made to get 
below the suiface oxiduiou md explore dcej)er for otliei metals. 
Among the \fglians picsent this litdi base piosped held none 
of the romantic interest (or (connmic importance) attached to the 
old lazuiite mine icross tlu \ ilh \ 

As we climlicd down to our horses however 1 was thinking 
less abenit the irnjioUince of tl is single de| )‘it than about the 
captains order that threatened to prevent us fioin locating other 
deposits or exploring widci areas and as we rode batk to camp 
I talked earnestly to Sindi while wc were alone togcthci Smala, 
like most Afghans was intensely patii »»u and I appealed now 
fjiaradoxically') to his patiiotism Tender our aiiaimnunt wheicby 
the Kabul govcinmcnt was promised copies of all my ic'poits. it 
naturally stood to the benefit of the Kabul government to permit 
me to see as much is possible I pointed this out to him, and I 
pointed out that we should fail entnely to gain any compre- 
hensive idea of the mineral resomecs of Badakhshan if we were 
forced to letieat back down the Kokcha now I pointed out that 
I could not even close my travel sc, and that that would prevent 
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me fioni completing my map. I had hoped to picpaie a map for 
the goveinment. He would shaie the responsibility for oui 
failuie. 

Perhaps Smala was somewhat impressed: I was not sure. In fart, 
I was not then sine that he himself had not played a pait in 
whatever intiiguc induced the older to be sent out Iroin Kabul. 
Probably none at all, but in either case it could do no harm to 
make him a partner in my effort to finish an in\estigation tliat 
might benefit tlic country. 

I saw no w^ay to shake the captain’s deteimination to jirevent 
us fioni going to 7ebak— he was onlv obeying oidcis that 1 e had 
no authoiity to change, but I felt sure that iheie must be some 
other way, sonic obscuie pas^ citlui to the east or to the west 
over the ranges that bound us iii Sintly *hc local tiibesmcii knew 
of other trails than the one main trail tliat 1 had planned to 
follow. I recalled the tiail ovci the khw ija Mnhamiricds that we 
had found leading from the village of (^liarmai to Kishm I 
pointed this our to Smala and told him that it was his ]ob now 
to find some one w^ho would sliow us anoihei tiail that did not 
enter the military zone. 

Next day I icmaincd in camp, ostcnsilffy to work on the map— 
but also to give Smala a chance to frateini/c wuth the captain and 
the men at Paiwara I started to woik early, and had only begun 
when Smala and the captain came to me Iheie was the light 
of vutoiy in Smala’s eyes Apparently he had been busy the night 
before, aiguiiig along the lines that I had nulicaicd, when all 
the men in camp and fiom the village woe assembled by the 
camfifiie 1 jmt aside my work to listen They liad lound a way^ 
Wc would not go to /ebak, and wt' would not cross over the 
mountains— we would “ride around them” to the west Onlv i 
halfday’s ndc beyond the point wheic we wxmc camped the 
Anjiiman \a]l( v joins the Kokcha Tlieie the trail forks, the 7ebak 
branch following up the Kokcha, and the Kabul trail following 
the valley of the Anjuman. The captain said that he had heaid 
of a trail that lan noiih from the village of Anjuman (on the 
Kabul trail), over the mountains by a pass that wx could cross 
with horses He had never seen the trail He knew no tine who 
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had evei gone that wav. But he said that sometimes during 
summer tiadeis bi ought salt from the mines in Kataghan to sell 
to the mountain villagtis, and that was the tiail they came by. 
I was skeptical Mv giiulc map (a 1.1 000,000 sheet by the India 
Survey), showed that patt of Badakhshan as “Unexplored.’* But 
I was inteiestcd I could gun as nuuh b\ circling west through 
unexplored count!) as I could by lolloving the well known trail 
to Zebak Pcrhips I could gam moic When the trail ahead is 
unknown one riia) cncouiitei anything I a,kcd irian\ cinestions, 
and I checked the answers against iny judument. 

Thcie was little chance that we could “iidc aiound the moun- 
tains ’ 1 he chances weic, lathci that wc slioiild hud them higher 
thcie where the\ branch oft iroin the main axis of the Hindu 
Kush. I he loiite 1 )\ /ebak included no high passes, but this new 
route would ccitainly take us high It would ilso rake us lialfv^ay 
fiom Fai/abad to Kabul bcloic wt icaclic‘d tin pass, and alicady 
the season w is late J Ik icv peaks ahcnc us fairly scrcanud a 
warning that the sc rson was late— that pisses noith ot Anjuman 
would be blocked with snow befoie we leiclicl there Success 
would depend largch thcrclore, on the weather and on the 
chance that 1 could get men to follow rue into high country in 
the face of wintci snow Granted that wc wcic sncccssful in cross- 
ing the nmuntains, this new plan meant tiavclhng m a luoad 
westward sweep and then back noith almost to the Aran alto- 
gether a iidc ol about li\c himJi d miles 1 decided to tide on 
to Anjuman and maU" the final decision there 

With that problem tcmpoiaiily shelved, another immediately 
arose For several days the horsemen from ]utm hiving already 
come farther from then homes than iht \ wished hid been anx- 
ious to turn back f he guide Jia 1 niomiscd there would be fresh 
horses in I ower Rolnt, but thcic were none so I had been forced 
to stall the men, quieting the uniest with extra rations and forage. 
Then, horn Parwaia 1 had sent the guide forwaid to find fiesh 
horses in the villages ahead ol us Now, shortly after Sniala and 
the captain left my tent one of the young horsemen fiorn Jurrn 
came to me and reported that the fresh horses had arrived, and 
that all the men from Jurm wanted to start back at once. Would 
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I please give the interpreter tlieir wages? I called Smala. I was 
busy, and I had been expecting the new hoises, so that I did not 
question the boy. We figured their time, and I counted out the 
silver and started to hand it over. But then I became suspicious 
and decided that I had bctlei inspect the new horses before I let 
the otheis go. 7 he hoiseiiicn weie (anipcd some distance fiom 
my tent, and I told the boy first to biing all the horses so that 
I could see them. He ^vent but did not return. Later, I sent Rus- 
sak to biing them, and soon all the men came; but there were 
no hoises with them, and thev wane in \iolcnt aigument, the 
horsemen united ag.iinst Smala ind Russak and Goiband. 

“Huirali for oui side,’* I iniunuued as I continued to label lock 
samples, knowing that soon enough fhe> would be at mv lent with 
their tioubles. 

But befoie th<‘y it ached me I saw C*oiband grab a club and set 
to beating the )oung hoiseinan who had conu to me cailiei for 
th( monev. The lad Ikd from scteaming, with Goiband 

close upon Iiim. I hen the wiangk moved mv wa) again, and I 
put aside my woik to hear then stoiy. It pioved that there weie 
no ne‘w hoises in camji at all The lad lioni ]urm was Iiomesitk 
and had lied to me, oi peihaps tlie otheis had sent liim to tnck 
me in oidei to get then monev, intending to leave me stianded 
at Parwaia. Russak liad louiid them out when 1 sent him to bung 
the new hoises, and he had biought them to me loi the punish- 
ment which Cioiband, unauthoiiiativelv, had aheailv so eflcctivelv 
administi u'd. I put the silver away again and dismisstd them, but 
laiei three hesh hoise^. did aiiive, and I paid ofl tlie three woist 
grumble] s and sent them home 

Larly the next morning we saddled to go in search o( the othei 
prospttis u[) the vallcv: the setond lazuiite and other “mines* 
that the soldiers at Pul i Mad.in had told us about. Both the cap- 
tain and Nazii weie still with us in camp, and the latter agiccd 
to come with us again as guide. But as we were tiding out from 
ramp he (omplaine'tl belatedly that he did not kne)w exactly 
wheie the deposits were located, and that w^e should take another 
guide. Parw’aia was the only village near, so we rode there to en- 
list some of the villagers to go with us. Wc found the villagers 
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icliictant to conic out ot llicir huts and talk, and those who did 
all s^\oie Uiat they had ncvci hcaid ol any mines. We knew, of 
course, that they weic and I interpieied this to mean cithei 

tliat tlicic was a difficult climb horn the ii\ei up to the workings, 
or that they pielened us not to liiicl mines too near Paiw\ira. 
After a little cross questioning, some ol them finally admitted that 
the) had heard there was an ohi mine somewhere near by; but 
they still maintained that tire only man in the village who knew 
where it was located was a hopeless cripple who could not well 
go w'lth us. I hat gave us what \\c wanted— .ind confessed the lie 
w^c had accused them of. We lound the cripple and, much to the 
consternation ol all the \illageis, we loaded him on r horse; and 
tire soldiers (our own from Tai/abad and the guard from Pul-i- 
Madan) took another )oung lad iic^rn the village also as a hostage 
to insure the polite behavior of the first. Neither of these poor 
mountain fellows had ever been on a horse beloie; and both were 
doubly frightened in llicir unsteach perch, and in then mattcr- 
of fact c\'pectancy ol much lieaimerrt from us. 

The mountains along the upper Kokcha are bare of any cover- 
ing of either soil or vegetation, so that details ol their surface can 
be seen from lono distances: «ind wc bad ncM ridden far beyond 
Parwara when the cru>ple jx)intc‘cl to some old w’oikings—cvi- 
dently an old mine— high up undei the clifls across the riser. 

The stream here lieing dair«eioiisls swrit and deep, we left 
hall our horses behind with th^^ cripple a soldier', and the boy, 
and rode, two each, on the other horses; this gave the animals 
added weight with which to hold their looting better in the 
treacherous ciUTent, 

A little scouting beyond the opposi*r bank soon revealed the 
faint trace of an old trail, by which we climbed on foot diiectly 
to the second lazurite mine: another adit, boring like a cliff swal- 
low’s nest into the base of the precipitous limrock, ten thousand 
feet above the sea. 

As in the first mine we had examined, the entrance was closed 
and barricaded. And after we had forced the entrance we found 
the mine in the same condition as the other, the workings as an- 
cient and caved, the walls as black with carbon stain. Most of 
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our examination, tlicrefore, was on the surface, wheie undisturbed 
lazuritc veins wcic still exposed, and wheie there was some evi- 
dence of oilier mineiali/aiion in the cliffs above. But even heie 
my attempt to lange fax liom the trail was blocked by winter and 
the mountains. Fiesh snow covered all the gentler slopes down to 
several hundred feet below the mine, and the steeper ones weie 
frozen smootli and solid m glazed sui Tices as shppeiy as an 
Eskimo’s iced sled lunners. The Afghans with me suiiendeic'd 
early, Smala and one other retreating down to the horses; Nasir, 
as guide honoi -bound not to desert, 'lung to tlie rocks in the lee 
of a ledge to wait, while a vicious wind out of Russia swuled 
snow in little eddies bc'hind him. Finally, late in the evening, wet 
with perspiiation and near exhaustion liom my liskv climb above 
the mine, I rcioincd him; and together w'e descended to the 
hoises, fended the liver in darkness, and ictntnecl to camp. 

Next morning I awoke with a fever. We broke camp and staitecl 
up the valley, but I was in no mood loi either woik Or travel. 
Fortunately, the trail was easy except for a short distance above 
Parwara wheie an enormous mountain slide evidently biought 
down by earth tremors, which arc Iiecjucnt and often severe in 
the Hindu Kush, paitly closed the valley and dammed the river 
so that a large lake had formed above. Above the kike, wheie the 
valley widens out .it the junction of the Kokiha and the \n)unian, 
wc turned up the Kabul trad; and a short distance be>oncl. where 
anothei smaller iiver flows down from the Hindu Kush to join 
the Anjiiman. we came to the pleasant little village of Skaizar. 

Bv this time I was too ill to tr.ivcl faither, and we crossed the 
Aiijum.an .ind c.niified on the tciraced land beside the village. 
Gothaiid brought me boiled go.it’s milk while the men pitched 
camp, and then I went to sleep inside the tent, wrapped in my 
woolly sheepskin poshtin and some borrowed fells from the vil- 
lage. During the next three days a severe throat infection devel- 
oped and the fever mounted, until only cluitng brief, infrequent 
jrenods of wakefulness was I in doubtful command either of my 
party or of mvself; .and the men dolefully sat about as if my afflic- 
tion were their own. 
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With no medicine in ray kit to combat the fever and recurring 
chills (thanks to the Indian customs) I directed Gorband to feed 
me much hot tea, and kept Russak busy filhng canvas sample bags 
with hot sand— shovelled from the tiver bars and healed in the 
gold pan over Goiband’s fire— and packing them around me for 
waimth. Then, on the fourth evening, the old chief of Skarzar, 
fearful lest I die in his village and bring some blame on him,’ or 
at least disrupt the easy routine of his detached existence, came 
to me and asked if I would take some medicine which he pre- 
scribed that I use as a gargle. I agreed, and he gave me some sprigs 
and said that Gorband should brew a tea from them. I used them 
as he directed and the next morning, was well on the road to re- 
covery. Either the infection had run its couise, or the prescribed 
medicine was veiy effeitive. (The sjnigs resembled some of the 
dwaif mountain cetlat*^ that I had seen about; but the specimens 
that 1 saved were subsequently lost, and I never definitely identi- 
fied them.) 

For the next three days I remained near tamp to regain 
strength enough to ride again. During this time both our soldiers 
from Faizabad and the old guide from Jurm asked to be relieved. 
Like the lioiseinen from Juiin, the soldiers were not good tiavcl- 
leis; thev weie homesick ami, what was worse, the\ had run .short 
of opium, which some of the inountaineets in eastein Ifadakhshau 
use on the trail— as th<’ Peiuvians in the Andes use lime and coca 
leaves— to pioinotc endurance. 1 he guide had lost all enthusiasm 
for the jonincy when he heard of out plans to cross the mountains 
north of Anjunian. Skaizar w'as at the end of his world; Anjuman 
was beyond it; and the unknown vallevs behind the mountains 
were too far away to contemplate. I agieed to their release. I paid 
the soldiers, as is customaiy, altli Migh they were leteiving govern- 
ment compensation for military service. And, at their request, I 
gave them all Ictteis of “honorable discharge.” All this was a mis- 
take. My idea at the time was that w'e should be better off without 
men who were dissatisfied. But by eliminating them 1 stripped 
our party of all official authority save that which Smala and I 
alone could later muster by the uncertain force of our autliorita- 
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tivc demeanor. Mucli latei 1 learned tliat it was always better to 
have even an unhappy soldiei (the government) with us than to 
be alone. 

1 wo visitors came to out camp dunng this time, in addition to 
tlie many villageis who tame legularly liom cuiiosity )ust to look 
at me. One was a rnesscngei fiom tJie hakim o£ Pas Kuian, a dis- 
tiict covenng the confluence oi the Kokcha and the Anjuman 
(and llic lowci ^tietth of the tiail to /ebak), who tame to wain 
me again to stay out of the nnhtaiy zone, "liie olhei was an old 
man who called himself Khalid Khan, “Captain of the Guard 
(Reined).” The hakim's nicsstngd, his mission soc^n c^cccjin 
plishcd, at once departed. But Khalid Khan lemained longer, ex- 
plaining that he was a pu»spectoi and that, since he had heard 
that we wcie looking foi mines, he had come of Ins own lice will 
to help us. 

Theie icinaincd but one piospect on Shai Mohammed’s sketch 
map that we had not visited, a deposit which he had dc^nbed as 
an undeveloped “snlplun mine.” (^n the map it was shcjwn near 
Skarzai, but wc had been unable to lot ale any one in the village 
who would conlcss a knowledge of it. So now w^c asked Khalid 
Khan. Of course he had heaid of it* He was the very man (he told 
us) who had discovcied it and leported it to the goveinoi. Only 
one othei person knew its location, he said, and that person was 
our old fiiend Nasir, the young lapis guard at Pnl i Madan, 
seemingly the only knowledgeable guide in the countiy. 

The old man described the prospect as very high and difficult 
to reach, and since he himself was unfit foi such work we sent 
again for Nasir to guide us. The following Jay he arrived, but 
like myself he had suffered a fever from oui climb to the mines 
above Parwara, and without such good nursing as I had received 
he was not yet recovered, so that we delaved our departure to 
strengthen him. 

During the wait, Russak and I spent a day exploring some red- 
bed deposits that outcrop in the rugged hills about Skar/ar. This 
was the first time that I had ventured far from camp without a 
rifle, and it wms the only time in Badakhshan that wc encounteied 
wild game other than game birds. Within a mile of the village 
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we surprised a fine herd of ibex in a deep gulch where they had 
come down to drink. For a moment they stood, as startled as we, 
not fifty yards away; then, since they are hunted by the mountain 
villagers, they left us in a shower of scree as they raced to their re- 
treat among the snowy crags above. 

Finally, on the 29th of October, we marched at dawn to find 
the “sulphur mine.’* Smala and Russak and Nasir were witli me, 
and four men from Skarzar came along in case we needed extra 
hands. We rode easily up a side valley for half a day, and then 
leisurely bivouacked in a clump of bushes where the heavy high- 
land snoAV came down to a feeble desert mountain “timber line.” 
Smala, Nasir, and I and the strongest of ihe Skarzar men, started 
climbing early the following morning. Russak, now the third 
victim of our Parwara sickness, remained ill in camp, rolled in a 
blanket by the fire, in care of the older Skarzar men. 

The dawn was very cold, and within a short distance from camp 
we were breaking trail through heavy snow. In the bc^ginning 
Nasir confidently led the way up a steep, dark, boulder -choked 
crevasse bettveen high cliffs that rose sheer on either side, through 
which, by heartbreaking effort, wc climbed till nearly noon; but 
then, at an elevation of about thirteen tlionsand feet (still not fully 
recewered from his illness), he collapsed, crying that he could go 
no farther. We helj^ed him u[) a little higher to a patch of sun, 
gave him some hot, sweet tea from finr Stanley bottle, and rested 
there awhile beside him wheic it was waim. But our position was 
untenaldc; the sun, v/liich had drawn us up to warmth, had also 
tharved the cliffs and tains slopes above and so released a sporadic 
barrage of falling stones from the di/.zy heights. After two large 
boulders rraslied down together, barely missing our little party, 
we moved back again to the cedd shelter of the frozen slopes, 
where wc remained huddled together until our guide revived 
sufliciently to lead us on. 

Several hundred feet higher we came upon a shallow surface 
pit, half filled with snow, which Nasir, nc^w with unconvincing 
certainty, insisted was the “sulphur mine.” There was nothing in 
it of interest save an old wooden spade which, we were told, 
Khalid Khan liad left behind. Certainly there was not a mine. 
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In the same locality, howevci, while the three Alghaiis pio- 
tested that we should leave the treacherous heights at once, I 
found some ii on-stained veins that old Khalid Khan liad not men- 
tioned; and fuithcr search soon revealed still other veins, and 
cross veins, until by midaiteinoon I was quite enthusiastic about 
the pros})ect. Then— before I had covered more than a little of the 
promising ground— quite unexpectedly, iTom a sky w^ikh only a 
moment before had appeared entirely cloudless, there came a sud- 
den smothering snow squall that enveloped us and in a few shoit 
minutes coveted everything. And when, in the gathering cold and 
darkness, the wet snow brought fresh lock slrdes down about us 
blindly thiough the stoim, the boys rebelled cornjrleiely and we 
retreated. Two thousand feet lower we passed beneath the storm 
into a late October twilight; and in the night we came again to 
camp. 

Early the following morning, with our sick men on horses, we 
icturncd to Skar/ai where Khalrd Khan was waiting tor jas. That 
evening Gorbaiid prepared a least of fowl and rice, and Khalid 
Khan, by invitation, jorned us in my tent as fionor giic^t. As I ha\e 
already indicated, Khalid Khan was an unusual type among these 
Afghan villagers, the only man I met in the wiiole country wdro 
bore any resemblance to the old prospectors of our own West and 
Alaska, and as siuh, an cc centric whf;sc rnterest in minerals was 
not shared by his own associates. The old man. therclore, was now 
delighted to find Iiimselt suddenly the center of so much rnterest, 
my modest icwwd for his help in directing us to the “sulphur 
mine” pleased him beyond all proportion to its worth; and so. in- 
toxicated w’ith the feeling of importance (and with ojiiiim, which 
he took regularly), he soon became effusively informative. Our 
talk, of course, wms all of mines: He told us of several oilici pros- 
pects near Parwaia that we had missed because they w’cre un- 
known to the governor, and because the villagers had falsely pre- 
tended no knowledge of them. And he told us, also, of other 
prospects farther up the Kokeha than w^e had gone, and said that 
there were “many other mines” along the east tributaries that 
enter the valley of Robat— along the WMy that we had intended 
going before w^<‘ were ordered away from the military zone. These 
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“mines,” he said (leferring apparently to undeveloped surface 
indications ol mineralization), were not known to the govern- 
ment, but neveirlieless ueie quite real. He offered to guide us to 
them, and lurinshcd explicit directions for locating them if we 
returned latci without him. 

Under the ban imposed by Kabul’s oidei foi us to stay off the 
Zebcik trail we wtic never able to verify Khalid Khan’s optimistic 
accounts, but our acquaintance with the unusual old fellow did 
much, by contrast, to leveal the passive resistance of the average 
villagers to our quest for mines in their locality. Of course, Khalid 
Khan cx{)ectcd some reward from me for the information that he 
volunteered. But tlicn, I had always offered to lewMrd the other 
villagers too, and that never inlluenced them to offer information. 
In answer to oui many inquiries in the many villages along the 
trail they always replied that they knew nothing i)\ mines or 
minerals, c\en when it was perfectly obvious, as at Parwara, that 
they were lying. In many cases, of course, the villagers were simply 
ignorant folk who really did not know about anything beyond 
the limits of their village. And sornetimc's when they professed 
ignorance I believe that they were just trying to play smart by 
mislearlmg stiangeis. But more often their attitude undoubtedly 
was much the same as that of old Paul Kiugei’s buighcrs toward 
the Uitlanders in the crld Transvaal Republic: they did not want 
anything of value to be found rear their villages; thc^y did not 
want to be nrolested; they did rot want strangers coming near 
their homes to work. lor the most part, these people are a simple 
lot, deeply rooted in the little patch of shallow soil that feeds 
them, steadfast in their faith in the Holy Koran and the mullah, aird 
suspicious not only of strangers but of all that is new and strange. 
They arc poor peasant farmers and ’hey w’ant to remain poor jreas- 
arit farnrers. Again, in rare instances, they displased a naive reti- 
cence in volunteering information, as if their natural tendency to 
discourage intrusion into their valleys vied with the human desire 
to gain some little recognition from those wdio wwild intrude. 
For example, we wTie camped at Skarzar a week before w^e set 
out to find the “siilphiiT mine,” and during this time I had estab- 
lished a very friendly relationship with the villagers. Having lived 
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much ol my life among 5>uch “backcountry'' people, I had much 
sympathy with tliern and thiough undci standing was ohcn able 
to gain iJjeii trust where Srnala, who was distinctly **c ity bred,’* 
and who too often appeared ashamed of his picrvincial country- 
men, failed. It WMS this way at Skarzar alihcjugh, while they re- 
sponded fully to most ol my ad\an(es, they remained deaf to my 
appeal lor inlormation regaiding miiii'ials. Specifically, I had 
made inquiry regaiding the ‘‘suljdiur mine” which I knew^ to be 
somcwheie near, and as usual I had offcied a reward for informa- 
tion. But every man, fiom (he chief (o the most lowl>, denied 
knowledge of this or any other prospect. After Khalid K1 an ap- 
peared, and we got Nasii to guide us, the Skarzar men who accom* 
pani(*cl us came only as hoTsemen and packers But, without my 
kiroAvledgc at the time, anoihei Skarzar man folltnved us also, 
slept with the others in our camp, and started (limbing ahead of 
us in the eail\ nroining WIkti we returned to camp in the night 
he had arrived ahead of us and had left a bag of pvrite^nth Rris- 
sak lor me. Judging fronr the direction of hrs tracks in the snow, 
and the time that he was said to ha\e been awMy, I could tell 
pretty W’cll where he had gone— probably to the same veins that 
I had seen but a mile or so farther north along their strike. When 
w^c returned to the village I sent for the fellow and asked why all 
the mysterious behavior , since he had made no atlenrpr to keep his 
actions secret from his fellows. He just said that he liked me, and 
that he wanted to show that he really did know something about 
miriest 

Beneath all this surmise on my part regarding the motives of 
the Afghan tribesmen there is, as is usually the case, a good sound 
economic reason w^lrv they refuse to cooperate or aid an engineer 
in search of mines. Most of these people are loyal Afghans, and 
most of iliein are aware of their government’s attempt to enhance 
the national wealth through mineral discoveries. But their deeper 
loyalty is to their own small isolated valley community, and to 
their traditional w^ay of lile. The mineral wealth of Afghanistan 
belongs to the state, and the few deposits that have been worked 
have ahvays been worked by the state. Tt is doubtful whether 
much of the revenue so derived in the past has been used to bene- 
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fit the tiibcsmcn; certainly the iiibesmen back in the hills where 
the mines aie located have icrcived little benefit. Rather, they 
have been forced to contribnie labor at a small wage. Mining 
law, as we know it. does not exist in the land. An Afghan subject, 
for instance, cannot go out and stake a claim on a discovery that 
he may make, and gain title to it and assume the risk of working 
it himself lor profit. Whatever he finds goes to the government. 
Recently, the go\eTnment has offered a bonus to anyone who re- 
ports a mineral discovery, but lliis is not enough. Now, if a mine 
is located near a village or in one of the larger valley (ornmnni- 
lies, the peojile there all stand to lose more than tliey gain. Their 
ancient routine of life will be disiupted. Tlieir rommunity will 
be over urn by strangers— and they dislike strangers. They will be 
forced to rsork whether they want to work or not, at tasks with 
which lliev are imEjmiliar; and thc\ will gain nothing from all 
this lh<n they have not ahe.rdv. Consequently, under this system, 
few discos erics arc likely to be reported, except bv men like 
Khalid Klian or Na^ir-and the Khalid Khans and Nasirs are 
scarce. Legislation permitting a little moie free cntt‘rf)iise, and 
the right of the individual to a greater share of tire profit deiived 
therefrom, nrighi licl]) a great dc'al to develop the countrs’s natu- 
ral resources to every one’s advantage. 

When our work at SLii/ai was finished ive obtained fresh men 
and horses fiom the village to tak^ us on lo Arriumnn, and on the 
sunny rnoining of our departure their sons and br others and 
fathers turned out in jocular mood to help us stait and bid us 
Godspeed. Small boys, over/ealous to help, got in the wav, wlii’c 
old men bouml our ki*^, and the adveiiii rous, able bodied \oy- 
agers who had j(nnc*d us packed ^he loads with /est, like eager 
troops preparing for some easy sortie that w^mld make them 
heroes. The s])irit of every one was jovial. Even w'hen one of the 
excited horses, frightened by its ill fitting load, bolted over the 
cliff edge, broke its own neck Iry the fall and injured the two men 
who tried to slop it, they took the incident as an act of Allah 
that should not mar our good beginning. 

Later on the trail, however, when the sky darkened somewhat 
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with warning overcast, reminding us of our high position and 
our slow race to Anjuman against the winter, our new men so- 
bered, and by late afternoon, with eyes on the weather, they ap- 
peared worried. 

In tire evening we camped by the river with two tents, while 
the Skarzar horsemen sought shelter in a near village that lay 
hidden among the rocks above the trail. While I was opening one 
of the panniers, Smala, who was helping me arrange our tent for 
the night, remarked that some of the contents might be damp, 
and from the corner of my eye I caught Got band and Russak 
watching me slyly like naughty children with guilty consciences. 
Of course the panmer was full of water and all my personal kit 
inside was soaked. They told me then that, while I had been rid- 
ing ahead, one of the horses had fallen during a 1 iver crossing and 
was carried down in deep water by its load, where it remained 
submerged until the men got lopcs onto it and dragged the half- 
drowned animal ashore. The fellow who was responsib^p for this 
horse had reported nothing and had gone olf with tire others 
when we camped, entiiely unconcerned about the damaged load. 
Later I sent for him. and togctlter we hung the things to dry by 
a brush fire that we kept burning through the early night. 

But our effort was wasted. In the dawn we found the fire out 
and the camp under four iirchcs of soggy snow, the garments as 
wet as when they were first rescued from the river. Worse still, 
the tents were wet now too, and it w’as still snowing hard. Wet 
packs make heavy loads, and wet snow makes travel difficult and 
dangerous on mountain trails. Undei these circumstames, now so 
changed from the morning before, the men asked to remain in 
tamp, their previous ardor for the journey entirely gone. 

To remain meant risking all chance of crossing the high pass 
north of Anjuman, still two days' march ahead of us. The first 
snow had fallen on our tents in the valley on October 27th, and 
subsequent local stoirms had brought much snow to all the higher 
elevations. Just one more good general storm now would block all 
trails till spring. And so I urged the men (they were in no mood now 
to be commanded) to march, and they listened unsympathetically 
to my persuasion till nearly noon before they moved. Finally we 
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struck camp and slogged on gloomily through the slush, while 
the snow turned to cold lain and sleet, and rock slides (the thing 
they leared) clashed down the satmated mountain slopes across 
the trail. 

As we approached the village of Anjuman, in late afternoon, I 
sent the column on ahead while I rode north alone into the moun- 
tains to scout the appioachcs to the pass and judge the higher 
trail. It was dusk when I came batk acioss the cultivated tet races 
in the valley to the close cluster of crude stone hovels that make 
the village. A crowd ol idle, inquisitive peasants about one of the 
huts inditated where my party was billeted. As I approached, the 
group quietly parted, opening a way to the entrance between 
double ranks of bearded faces— faces as expressionless as gas masks, 
showing neither friendliness nor hostility, and ceitainly none of 
the sunny hospitality ol Skar/ar. I threw the bridle reins, and a 
boy automatically took iny steaming horse. The doorway into the 
thick -walled hut was a small oval hole, so that I had to unsling 
my rifle and stoop low to entei, like an Fskimo hunter entering 
his igloo. Inside, it was quite dark; but soon objects began to 
take form in the gloom: large, crudely carved wood pillars under 
heavy roughhewn rafters that supported the low, flat rool: raised 
mud shelves by the walls on either side, on one of which ray wet 
tarpaulin was spread toi a bed; another tunnellike passageway 
leading off to other dark, deserted rooms. By this passage I finally 
came to a larger room where a attic daylight entered through a 
blackened smoke hole in the ceiling. Snnla and Russak and Gor- 
band were huddled there miserably in their wet clothes, without 
a fire, the center of anothei group of unkempt villagers who glared 
at me without greeting as I entered. 

Nothing was in order; no food orepared; no felt spread for us 
to sleep on. I leaned on my rifle and stared at the ugly scene and 
the men about me, feeling that I had been carried back five thou- 
sand years and planted among a people of the long dead past, and 
that, as such utter strangers, we were measuring each other. And 
so indeed we were I 

Then, still alive to reality, I asked for food, the one thing at 
least that we should w’ant in common. Gorband, like the others. 
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seemed to have fallen into the evil mood that possessed them all. 
He said that he could nor cook witiiout a fiie, nor have a fire with- 
out fuel— all the while making no attempt to help himself. I 
started the Piimus for him, and ca)oled sonic boys into bringing 
firewood "I hen an old graybeaid, apparently tiom sympathy with 
our silly pantomime, cleaned the cold fiie hole in the center of 
the floor (carefully sifting out the clean wood ashes tor lye winch 
he would use later in making soap). 

At last, with wet wood wc got a smoky fiie started that did not 
greatly cheei the scene, and then wc started barg lining foi meat. 
A child brought a chuken, and a man c imc with a skinny ram 
which he held gently but fiimly in his arms as he thrust his beard 
insolently in my face and asked if that would suit me When I 
said that it would if he had no better, he slcrwlv bent tlie animal s 
head bark and slit its ihicjat with a knife that I had not seen, and 
held It and let it bleed to death in his arms without ever taking 
his eyes fioni mine 

The chitkcm was also Initchciecl in the room with us, and the 
sheep was skinned and gutted ihcic, and a )outh walked off with 
the skin, remaiking that it was not ineluded in the piKC that we 
had batgaincd toi C^orband cut up the still quiveung fowl md 
(hopped It in boiling oil, and we ate that and washed it down 
with hot tea while he cooked the sheep I atcr T found that we 
could also buy crude brown sugar, like incom|)lei(h cooked 
sorghum and we aclcled that, and a supply of blown bicid to cnir 
Idider. 

Three times during the remainder of the (vcniiig I sent Smala 
to arrange foi the hoisemen who w^ould attempt to cross the pass 
with ns when morning came I sent liirn thice times for emphasis, 
to remove all doubt regaicxing mv firm intention ol attempting 
the climb regardless of conditions. And each time he reported 
back that everything was ready. Some of the Skaizar men, he 
said had volunteered to go on with us, and there were more men 
in Anjuman than we needed who were willing to go His assur- 
ances did not ring true, however; and from the general attitude, 
not only of the villagers, but of our hoisemen and of my own 
boys too, I smelled trouble brewing. 
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The villagers still were not hospitable. 

That IS berausc I have disniisscd oui soldieis, I concluded; this 
must be then natural reaction lo stiangers not escorted by tioops. 
The hoisemtn fioni Skarzai wcie still moody 
That IS because the> have looked too long at the mountains 
that I want to cioss, I icflected, and because mv loads are wet 
and heavy, and because it has been snowing most of the day. 

My own boys wcie also sullen 

They are bonitsick, like all the otheis I thought; the trail 
ihead leads to Aniuman Pass and then down to Charikar and 
Kabul and then home I hey ait getting tiicd of oin tough hie, 
and they know tint the tiail noith that I want to follow is more 
ha/aitlous than any we line come 

Or else I sohloqui/cd with most conviction thev art all funk 
ing in the lact of haitlship 

I went lo sleep and let the btew sminici 



("HAPFER IV 


ACROSS THE KHWAJA MITHAM\:ED MOUNTAINS 
AND DOWN 1 HE AB I-PEW 

Long BEfORr daylight I awoke in medieval Anjuman, aroused 
Russak, and sent him out to awaken the men so thal they might 
have time to feed their horses befoic we staitcd. They would 
need a good morning feed if they were to take us over the crest 
of the Khwaja Muhammeds that dav. y\nd with njountain winter 
definitely all about us now, this was ceitainlv our last (hance to 
foice the pass. I called Smala and Goiband, and we rriiide oui 
own bicakfast, then filled our bottle with boiling tea, and our 
saddlebags with boiled mutton, brow’ii biead, and sugai. Then I 
sent for the hoiscmen w’hilc we rolled our packs 

Thiee of the beaidcd men fiom Skai/ai (m\ c^ld fiiends) shuf- 
fled in and sat b). But they made no move to take the loads, and 
it w’as plain that they w’^eie sony for then baigain to go with me. 
Others came in then and openly lefused to go-men who, onlv the 
night befoic, had still agiccd to go. It had been snowing again 
during the night, and they said that they wcic alraid of the tiaik 
I talked to them, dnecting my b(*st aigiinicnts to the fust thice, 
who were less positive in their lefusak Thc\ wa\ercd, and alter 
a while agiccd again to keep their j lomisc, but resened now 
the right to linn hack, if it wms too difTicult, hefoie tliey i cached 
the summit. I praised their courage and asked them to stand apart 
from the crowd ol other men who were afiiid. That pleaded them, 
and thc) stood l)y me piondlv. It made the othcis appeal cow^ards. 
I turned again to the crowd *md askc'd if anv moie would volun 
leer to join us. Afghans aic pioud, and I was challenging their 
pride. Two other men crossed tlie loom and stood by me, giving 
us a total of five men and hvc horsea. All these fellows were men 

8s 
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I had become acquainted with in Skaizar. I needed five more 
horses, but none ot the Aiijuman men would volunteer. I sent for 
the chief of the \illige— who discourteously had not come to see 
us since we arrived— and asked if he had no other horsemen than 
the timid souls I saw who were afraid to go with the Skaizar men. 
He aiisweied that there was a wedding up the valley, and that all 
of his best men and hoises had gone there to relcbiate. But Smala 
whispeied in my car that theie was no wedding anywheie, that 
the chief had instiutted his men to hold out for four times the 
F ite of pay (hat I wms offering. 

Every one in the ciowdcd hut then was looking at me. Very 
delibeiatcly, like the lutlodramaiic actoi 1 was trying haid to be, 
I separated the packs that we had rolled ready to load, putting 
aside only die most necessary kit. enough for two hoiscs. Then I 
turned again to die chief of Anjuman. 

'‘Ei\e men fiom Skaizar ha\c agieed to go with me and take 
their hoiscs,” I said. ”1 have thiec men of my own. We aie going 
to cross the Khwaja Muh«minied Moiiiitaiiis by the pass (hat your 
men have alieady directed me to. I will take these two loads and 
keep the other three horses in reserve to ride if necessary. This 
means that I shall have to leave most of iny kit with you, includ* 
ing all my heavy loads. I am now putting it in your charge. It is 
altogether impossible that 1 shall cvci be able to ictuin heic to 
get these things niyselL So, when yoiii good men return from 
the ixcdding feast, will you pk ise have them take my things to 
Kabul and leave them in care of the Foieigii Office until I reach 
Kabul and claim them? If they are not there when I anive, 1 shall 
let the Foieign Office handle the matter.” 

The chief s black board bristled. Theie are a hunch ed and fifty 
mountain miles bctw^cen Anjuman and Kabul. I turned to Smala 
then and asked him to have the five Skar/ar men load and start 
at once. I was bluffing, of course, but it was a bluff that I could 
have carried out if it had been called, and the <hief knew it. He 
decided not to call me, and after some facc-sn\ing palaver he fur- 
nished five flesh horses. 

That did not settle eveiy tiling. While the men were busy load- 
ing, I noticed that my own men had disappcaied. Later I found the 
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three of them quarreling in the hut. Russak and Gorband were 
sitting on their blanket rolls, and when 1 came in they declared 
that they were not going another step with me. Smala apparently 
had been urging them to come and thereby had drawn the full 
fuiy of their wrath upon himself. I tried to find their grievance 
but arrived at nothing defanite. Russak said that he could no 
longer work with Smala, and Goiband said that he had to do what 
Russak did. The real trouble just then was submerged by their 
animosity toward each other, and since Smala did all of the trans- 
lating I was not sure that I got the full story. 

They wcie easier to deal with than the village men, since they 
were members of my own party, serving under a definite agree- 
ment that we had made in Kabul. And they were young and 
impressionable. I knew that they would I'ome as socm they saw 
me ride out with the pack tiain. M\ main concern just then was 
to get the pack train moving. I urged the boys out into the open, 
and humored RuSvSak (who was weeping bitterly), and tolcl Smala 
to let the matter drop till wc had crossed the pass. Outside, we 
found the horsemen still in an ugly mood and on the verge of 
another mutiny since they had been alone a few minutes to 
discuss the wcjrk ahead. 

By then the sun was riding the cloudless sky— a perfect day to 
cross the mountains, possibly the last pcrlect day th.it wx' should 
have before winter came and went. And we were spoiling our 
chance of crossing by wasting time in Anjurnan. I suspected that 
that was the deliberate plan of the men fiom Anjurnan, who, of 
course, were thinking not only of the trip across the mountains, 
but also of their trip back, possibly after more' snow had come. 
If they could just delay me long cniough, I shoulci never be able 
to get the outfit over the pass at all, and we should have to retreat 
down the Kokcha, or remain tliere in the valley until spring. 

Only the three most loyal Skarzar men were loaded. To avoid 
another argument with the men, I mounted and called out to 
them and to Russak to follow me; and I instructed Smala and 
Gorband to stay together at the end of the column and to start 
all of the other horses moving ahead of them as soon as they were 
ready. Then I rode out. 
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Probably no parly ever started on a diflicult journey with more 
dissension in the ranks or witli lower morale. The Khwaja Mu 
hammed Mountains were not the only barrier ahead of us Some- 
times It is easier to surmount a mountain range than the spirit ot 
men who have no htait for the task ahead Ordinal ily, on such 
a trip It IS best to keep the paity together for mutual aid, but my 
strategy then was just the opposite I was beginning to see the 
Afghans in a new light Were they leally the sturdy lot that I had 
taken them to be after my first visit to the old bazaar in Kabul? 
The sun was warm then, and I had looked upon well fed men 
with little work to do Could the men here be of the same stock 
as those pioud, arrogant fellows who had looked down their noses 
at me in the bazaar? These men had tiled every luse to avoid fac 
ing an unpleasant ventuie Thty did not now appear in the guise 
ot bold, lesourrtful mountaiiueis 1 doubted whcthci they had 
the initiative to think and art individually 1 w^as sure that it they 
marched together the^ would soon tngliten one another with 
their exaggerated speculations legaiding the dangers ahead, then 
probabl) they would stop and turn back at the foot of the pass as 
they had thieatcned 1 knew that they would follow a leader, how- 
ever, that one of them alone on the trail was not likely to stop 
and turn back if he could see some one else ahead of him going 
forward I also kiKw thtiL Sniala w is bound to follow me, and that 
he would not permit stragglers to desc rt it lie could pi event them. 
And so I gambled on the chance that the whole paity would fol- 
low Russak and me if we took the lead and kept moving 

I rode on ahead slowly with the lust three pack horses, watch- 
ing back through field glasses while Sniala and the rest of the 
party got undci wa> Then 1 set a pair* that kept us all within 
sight of one another but did not permit those behind to overtake 
me. And so we staited up toward the pass 

There was no trail to follow, only a faint track that was lost 
under snow not far above the valley The first parr of the route 
was easy, and I began to think that the tiail ahead might be easy 
too But then we met a lone traveller with two horses coming 
down toward us who changed my fancy He said that he had 
started early in the moining to cross the pass but the way near 
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the top was blocked by snow so deep that he could go no farther. 
At this Russak unquestioningly turned to follow the man down 
the tiail; but I stopped him. Russak then suggested that we had 
better wait till Smala anived and discuss the matter. 1 knew that 
would end my attempt to cross the Kliwaja Muhammcds. If 
Smala and the horsemen arrived and heard the traveller’s report 
they would prevail on me to turn back at enr e, and 1 could hardly 
refuse. I also realized that to peintit the traveller to go on down 
the tiail and meet them might lead to mutiny. Although we had 
difficulty understanding each other, I indicated to him that I was 
going on regardless of A\hat he said about the trail, and I invited 
him to follow. Much to my surprise and relief, he turned and 
came with us. 1 knew then that either he wms uric ei tain about the 
trail ahead, or he had been afraid to go on alone. His company 
lent us an extra man and two extra horses to help break trail and 
to use as needed, for neither of his horse's was (airvnig a load. 

Soon after we started again the gradient steepened rapidj^, and, 
shortly, we came to the foot of a ticmiendoiis talus Ian bordered 
by high mountains on either side. Up this the faint shadow of the 
trail switchbacked sharply and repeatedly to a vanishing point in 
a little notch high above on the snowy, serrate crest of the range 
Climbing became increasingly dillicult as wt advanced* the depth 
of the snow— wet, sogg> snow— increased, the loose slabs of rock 
beneath the snow slid down under us There was perfect calm 
—not a stir in the thin, rare atmosphere, though fleecy clouds 
raced south above the mounlaintc^ps-and it wms intensely hot, 
with the full heat and glare of the sun eonecnliated and reflected 
from the southern snow slopes, kilt) yards, in many plaics only 
hfty feet, was as far as wc could climb r^’iihout a halt. The horses, 
more than the men, were distressed bv altitude, so that leading 
them w^as like dragging heavy sledges, and before loirg they were 
blinded by the snow’^ glare and wandered helplessly into the wet 
drifts when wc tried to drive them on ahead. 

Russak and I gained the summit by miclaf ter noon, battling for 
breath through the last few feet of hot snow below the rim, to the 
icy crest abo\e where a piercing north wind swept the barren pass 
and froze our perspiration in a chilling cast of ice. Behind us. 
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only a bundled yards below, our tiavelling companion with his 
two horses was fighting haid to gain five lorwaid steps a minute; 
and behind him, fax below at the toot of the great talus fan, like 
little black ants on a sugar loaf, our packers w^eic snuggling up- 
waid, some of the men pushing their horses, otheis canying the 
loads themselves and diiving then unburdened animals on ahead. 

By my aneroids, our elevation in the pass was 15,050 feet above 
the sea~5,ooo feet above the village of Anjunian, sevcial thousand 
feet below the peaks on cither side of us. To the southward, be- 
hind our little packers down below, and far beyond the valley 
of the Anjuman, the gtcat mass of the mighty Hindu Kush, with 
Its mighty peaks and horns and cols, filled all the southern sky 
and dwarfed the range on rvhich we stood, while nortliward, 
diojjping abiuptly from the pass through the deep, gray sliadows 
ol ilie only valley open to us, there strcidicd a rough wilderness 
of barren rock and frozen snowdrifts: a scene moie desolate and 
empty than the Greenland ucrap; more inhospitable than the 
papyrus swamps along the upper Congo; more rugged than the 
trails across the cential Andes; a seene, a place, in which no one 
would (hoose to linger long 

Travel down tJie noith slope, in the beginning, was as difficult 
as the elirnb up the soutli slope of the talus fan. We tried to ride, 
but the horses were blinu, the snow was over their bellies, and 
they fell icpcatedh. We tried to lead, but thcic was no trail under 
us, only boulders and scree beneath the snow, ^o that breaking 
trail WMS tedious, slow and painful. 

After an intciminable period of floundering forward, we saw 
the pack train pass over the divide behind us, and I was then as- 
sured at last ihat those liehind would no. Jeseit, since now it was 
harder for them to turn back than to continue fc^iw^ard. Soon, 
through the path that wc had opened. Sniala and the three 
strongest horsemen overtook us, and rve stopped ttigeiher for hot 
tea fiom our big thermos bottle, and brown bread, and some of 
the crude, eneigy giving brown sugar that wc had taken from 
Anjuman. Then, not daiing to wail longer for the stragglers, lest 
night overtake us all in the upper valley w^hcre snowslides or 
another sudden storm might trap us. wc went forward again to- 
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gether, while there was siill light enough to pick our way and 
open a trail Jor those behind. 

By late alternoon, when the bitter, transparent, solid cold of 
approaching night was settling thick about us, and our party was 
beginning to straggle again, and there was still only snow and 
ice and wind-swept rock spreading endlessly ahead, and no one 
of us knew what lay beyond, we came ujKni the first evidence that 
our valley had been traversed by man before: a crude, deserted, 
stone hut that some lone tiaveller probably had hastily built to 
shelter from a storm. And a little later, in the distance far below 
us w^here another valley jf)ined the one that we were following, 
we saw the first signs of feeble vegetation and scrub bushes— prom- 
ise of shelter and substance for a fire. This became our immediate 
goal and, after the brief twilight had quickly (ome and passed, 
we staggered on through darkness till we reached it. 

Those of us first to airive brushed away the snov\ and built a 
fire— a beacon for those behind on tf)e trail. Gorband, who aiiived 
shortly with our provisions, heated the mutton and made a meal. 
Some of the other horsemen then struggled in without their loads, 
but several remained behind^ lost in the snow and darkness. 

As the night wore on, it clouded and began to snow again. 
Most of the men remained huddled in their poshtins by the hre; 
others tried to sleep, rolled on the grrnind in the one tent that had 
arrived without its poles, while fresh, dry snow softly settled on 
the canvas. 

In the gray, snowy dawn wc recovered the lost men and scat- 
tered baggage and then moved on down the valley, descending 
rapidly. By noon we were out of the snow; but lower the valley 
so narrowed that in most places our trail was in the icy water of 
the stream. Toward evening we came upon a few poor stone 
huts— deserted refuges of shepherds who, duiing summer, bring 
their sheep to these high pastures. In the best of these wc took 
shelter from the cold snow^ wind, scraping aside the dry sheep 
dung and carpeting the place with our tents until we felt really 
snug and comfortable and very unclean. Then inefficient Cor- 
band, with the best of intentions, built a cooking fire with wet 
driftwood fiom the stream and smoked us all out into the cold 
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again. An liour betore dawn, after we had returned for a few 
lioiiTS of icsile&s sleep, he built a breakfast fiie and suffocated us 
with smoke again, but this time we put dcai Goiband out and 
threw his lire out after him. lie would never, never have thought 
to dry his rvood the night before. 

The next da), Novembei 5th. we nio\ed loiwaid and de- 
scended by e\ening to about 6,000 feet, wheic it was compaia- 
tively w’aim again. By noon we had passed out of the locky gorge; 
and, soon alter, we came upon the lust iiihabiied huts in the val- 
le) below the pass. Several men and cliildicn came out as we 
approached. When they learned that we had come from across 
the mountains they brought ns fresh hiead, tea, and apples, and 
w^e halted awhile and him lied with tlu‘m. These people called 
the stream we w^eie following the AbiPcw, and sard that there 
was a larger settlement known as Wnrsach not far ahead of us.^ 
Thev had no name for the pass over which we had come. Later 
we canre to reder to it as Wuisach Pass (Kotel 1 Wursach), and it 
is slioAvn bv this name on m\ maj). 

One of the men nr thrs gioujr was armed with an aircieni, hand- 
made, muzzle lo<uIjng irilc that attiactcd my attention. It was pos- 
siblv a ."55 caliber, with a he ivy non rifled barrel that flared ex 
ternally at tlic muzzle, flic lands were wide the riflings only 
grooves Tlie stock had been c ir\cd iroiij a mullKniy limb. Fheic 
w^as a nipjrlc and llashpaii tor black powder, but tlic only mech- 
anism was a single light iron Ic.er behind the breach which 
passed through the stork in such a way that tlie lower end pio- 
truded like a trigger and the upper end protruded wdrere the 
hamincT sJioiild have been. The hammei end was divided, and 
this Icuk held the loose end of a thin, twia^'d, w^ool rope that was 
tied around the giij). When the trigger end of the lever w^as 
pulled back, the liarnmc'r end of the knei wuth the rope was low- 
ered into the flaslipan Tire rifleman canicii powder, spherical 
cast-lead bullets, flint and steel and a bit of bone-dry wool in 
pouches on his belt. When he wanted to fire he struck a pinch of 
the wool between the flint and steel so that the spark set it smol- 

r ranhet down below the distrio of Tarkhar, this same stieam is known as the 
Talikhan 
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dering. Then he transferred it to the end of the wool rope, 
rammed a load into the barrel, sprinkled a little powder in the 
nipple and flashpan, and loweied the glowing end of the rope 
into it. It he wished to be leady, but hold his hie, the lope would 
smoldei foi a long while like a piece of punk. I was so amused 
with the contiaption that I asked for a demonstration. The be- 
whiskcicd young gent who owned the rifle readily agreed, and 
befoie I quite icalizcd that he was getting ready he liad flashed 
his flint and steel, fixed the glowing wool in place, and then, with- 
out hesitation, very neatly shot the head oft a small biul that was 
hopping on the ground about thirty yaids awa). He assured me 
modestly that he could do that with eveiy shot, and that he could 
also bring down a mountain goat with cvciy shot if he could get 
within elfectivc range, hlsewherc in Afghanistan at various times, 
I came upon practically eveiy tyjie ol lifted gun, fTom muzzle 
loadeis to modern magazine tifles. 

We came to Wuis«ich in the caily afleinoon and roclediiniil eve- 
ning through an open valley, past a continuous line ol villages, 
and cultivated fields, and hurt tices all biilliantly colored with 
red and yellow autumn foliage. Many men liom the villages came 
out to look at us as we passed, and in ihe e\ening, about the time 
we were scaidiing Icji e place to camp, we met the son ol a local 
chief who led us to the mosque to sleep. I was a bit surpiised at 
that, since kafns are not permitted to enter a mosque, but Srnala 
confided to me that the people thought I wms a (oieign Mussul- 
man, and the moscpie afloided such a comfoitablc billet that he 
preferred not to enlighten them. 

Ileic, on a w'icle veranda that sunouiuled the buildirrg, we set 
about spreadiirg our beds with the raiher unnecessary but friendly 
help of all the villagers, wlro, like those farther up the valley, 
tried eagerly to please us in eveiy w^ay. 7'he chiefs son, explain- 
ing that his f.ither was away, and that it was his duty to extend his 
father’s hospitality, brought velvet robes and felt pads to supple- 
ment our bedding; others took charge of our horses and duffel; 
and when ther e w^as nothing left to do they all congregated about 
us, sitting hunched cross-legged under their great robes, with in- 
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quisitive dark eyes slating intently over their great bushy beards 
at me and the map on which I was trying to woik. 

At sundown a mullah mounted the veranda steps and loudly 
called the village to piayer, aftetiing that veiy emotionally tragic 
voice that so many miiiisteis ol God seem to love so well; and tlien 
the quiet circle of braided men about us rose and quietly filed 
inside the mosque for evening worship. 

When the piayer was finished our young host came with fresh 
ripe apples and fiesh hi cad and tea with Russian sugar. The 
mi'iith of Ramadan had begun, and we weic invited to break fast 
with them. We lingcicd long over the tea, and 1 ate inur h of their 
delicious bread whuh alone is a suffitient meal. 

This Afghan bread is unique and worthy ol more than passing 
mention. Its value as a food is very high, and it tastes good—the 
two main prerequisites of any good fooil. Resides th.il, it keeps 
well, can be tairied tinw'rapped in saddhbags without losing 
flavor, and is coiivtniendy useful in other w'ays dejicnding upon 
how it is baked. In most distiicts the custom is to bake large 
round loaves, up to twenty six inches in dianietei, and flat like 
a pancake. Then it lesenibles oui rye tai k, except that it is 
leathery rather than hard and brittle. Sonietriiies it is made very 
thin, like parchment, till one is tempted 'to tut it with scissors. 
In other districts the custoni is to hake it considc lably thicker 
so that a crust forms on the outside of the loaf. Whe n fraked mod- 
erately thin, as is generally the ras , it has other uses in addition 
to that as food. Fot instance, wdicm pilau is served, a single large 
round loaf is draped o\et the heap ol rice to l.eep it hot; oltcn 
during a meal a similar loaf serves as a dinner jrlate, tlu’ dine." 
eating cither the plate ot the food on it vr both as he desiics; 
sometimes it is broken and folclec’ 'o serve as a spoon, as when 
soup is taken- an iini'tov'cd v'ai ration of drinking. In general, be- 
sides being a good food, it well serves a people who emplcjy no 
Other eating utensils. 

At midnight, when, after many inter rupiioiis, 1 had finished 
plotting the map and was preparing to sleep, they earnc again with 
a virtual feast of pilau and mutton stew and more bread and tea. 
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And again the village men sui rounded us in a fiiendly ciicle and 
we ate like hungry men. 

Again at two a.m., when I had only begun the fitlul sleep ol one 
too gorged with lood, they awoke me lor early moining bicad 
and tea. 

And finally* at dawn, afici I had foolishly attempted sleep 
again, the mullah wailed lot eaily mo ning j^ra)ci, and all the 
devout, giogg)' men again (onveigeil upon the mosque to worship 
—and then our day began. 

This is their (ustom dining Ramadan, and it was ni) penally 
for posing as a Mussulman. 

Ramadan is the Moslem momh in which absolute fasting is re- 
quired liom dawn to sunset. It is the month in which the Holy 
Koran was revealed. It begins when the new moon is hist acTnally 
scon, and it lasts until sight ol the next new moon. It extends each 
day fioin the time wlien a white tlncad can be distinguished liom 
a ])lack one and (’ontiimes until sunset. During ihis^iime it is 
absolutely forbiddeyi that any man enjoy lood, drink, oi w^ornen, 
allhough—so considerate is the law ol Islam— he may take his lill 
of all these things at night, llie sick and those on a journey arc 
excused, but aie expected to fast an equivalent numbet of ckiys 
at some other period. Most of the men with me dining this month 
did not exercise their light to this exception. Ramadan is lol- 
lowcd by three days of feasting and lestival— the Dcssct Festival. 
Fasting during Ramadan is reckoned as one of the five' pillars, or 
absolute requirements, of Islam. The stared reason for the last is 
“to make every one feel the pangs of hunger so that he may bet- 
ter understand the feelings of the needy.*' The other four lecjuire- 
ments include payment of legal alms, recital of the crc'cd, pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, and divine worship five times daily— at dawn, just 
after noon, before sunset, just after sunset, and when the day is 
closed. This program (of prayer') is conscientiously followed by 
most Afghans, most of the time, particularly during Ramadan. 
The prayer ritual— kneeling, bending, raising the arms, etc.— is an 
excellent form of calisthenics; and when it is considered that the 
devout pray five times a day, and that most Afghans are devout, it 
becomes apparent that prayer alone probably does much to keep 
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the nation in good physical condition. It has been suggested, even, 
that the Holy Prophet probably had this very thing in mind, 
that is, keeping the otherwise indolent people ol his time and fol- 
lowing in good fighting trim, when he pi escribed it. 

The following da) we remained in Wuisach while the horse- 
men rested, Russak and Goiband again tned vainly to dry the 
tents, and I worked on m\ maps. 1 he villagers declaicd a public 
holiday, and from morning till evening—exccpt duiiiig prayer 
time— the entnc malt population of the valley crowded around to 
waich me woik. At first, still with some tiinidily, they only sat and 
quietly watched But beloie long tlicy nudged in closer and felt 
of my clothes and played with my instruments and chiuklcd over 
every little move I made, like <ity me Inns on a picnic at the zoo. 
I was the fust foreignei, they said, who had ever entered their 
vallcv, and one of the few stiangeis of any rate who had ever ven- 
tiiied there. And so our visit was a notalilc occasion and they 
made the most of it. 

I asked them if they had no woik to do, ronsideiing that win- 
ter was at hand, and that tlieie w'ls hardly enough dry wood in 
the village then to affoicl a good cooking fiie. Tlicy answeiccl that 
their liaivesr was jiast, and there was no mote woik loi them now 
till ^piing Inoin out conversation it appeals that they spend most 
of the long winter nionih:> in idleness, or congregated in their 
co/v adobe huts repeatin<j; stones, pailirularlv stories of the biave 
deeds of then fathers 'riicii worn* u fiiobably have no such easy 
time, lor they have tlicii crafts; in winter ihey make new felt, and 
spin and wease the homespun cloth that many of the mountain- 
eers in these parts use for clothes. 

Our second night in Wuisacli was like thj first, all feasting and 
no sicefnng; and after two lestlcss nights and inlc'irupted ciays I 
icsolved to leave, and neser again to billet in a village mosque. 
Otherwise- I cotild very contentedly have remained there longer, 
for it WMS a beautiful valley settlement, with the colorful foliage 
of the orchards bright against the surrounding background of 
high snow peaks— beautiful and peaceful and hospitable after our 
journey through the wilderness of snow and rock on the pass from 
Anjuman. 
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Somewhat to my surprise, when the question of transport came 
up again, several of the horsemen from Anjuman valley asked to 
go on with me, prelerring this to the more aiduous journey back 
across the mountains. But the braver ones turned back to face the 
pass, although moie snow had fallen on the heights and a storm 
was gatheiing when they left. These w^e replaced by iresh volun- 
teers from Wursach. 

The morning ol our departure ’was dark and gloomy, with 
steady rain falling in the valley and heavy, dark clouds riding 
low" on the mountain sides around us. Most Afghans refuse to 
travel in the rain for fear of rock slides; but w"hen I oide»^ed the 
outfit out there was little protest, and w"hen I mounted and rode 
ahead they followed. 

We soon passed beyond the pretty, secluded settlement, and 
entered again a narrow canyon which led us, all day, through an 
uninhabited, barren land of dark, low niouniains ol slate and 
schist. 

Instead of dealing, as I had hoped, the rain kept steadily on, 
and as the day advanced a strong, told, north wind sprang up 
and drove it into our faces, leaving us too breathless for complaint 
as w^e slogged forward bent against the storm. 

During the dreary afternoon Russak and I pushed on ahead, 
leaving Smala and Gorband, by their own inclination, to follow 
with the slow-moving packers. After we had passed beyond sight 
of our party I noticed unusual rock formations in tlie hills abo\e 
the trail, and we turned aside to study them. Later, after the 
packers had passed, we descended again to the valley and rode 
after them. 

When we came up to the pack train again Smala was not with 
the others; he had gone ahead, they said, to ride with Russak 
and me. Clearly, he had not noticed the turning in our trail— 
although our horse tracks w"ere plain in the soft, soaked earth— 
and now, from the conspicuous tracks w^hich his own horse left, 
he was riding hard on a trackless trail to overtake us who were 
behind him. And so he continued to ride, widening the gap 
between us, while we followed the deep, flooded scars of his hoof 
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prints. As the afternoon dragged on to a close, the storm inci eased 
in fury, and we were pressed to look for shelter. 

The rain-drenched dusk was fading when our leading packer- 
like a hunted animal instinctively sensing a safe retreat— recog- 
nized a faint, storm-washed trail leading up a small tributary, 
and turned to follow it. This led us, not far back fioin the main 
valley, to a picturesque little stone village, shekel cd on two sides 
by high rock cliffs and surrounded by high stone walls. The place 
appeared deseited; no dogs baikcd; no one came out to meet us; 
and again Russak, unconscious of my recent resolution, led us 
directly to the village mosque. But before we were off-loaded an 
old mullah came hobbling out alone and laised a fiuious piotest. 
To him, unlike the Wursach men, the ptesence of uncouth stran- 
gers in the mosque was saciilege, and he would have none of it. 
His violent piotest and Irail body amused the men, who paid no 
heed whatever to his ranting; and Russak, thinking to avoid the 
woik ol pitching heavy tents, suggested that I tell the mullah to 
go to hell (rather strong words from a youngster under the 
ciicumstanccs). But I rather agiced with the mullah, although for 
different leasons; and disregarding Russak's fiee advice we tamped 
near by under some ancient, gnailed oaks where the wind was 
quiet, and the rain fell gently, and there was peace and shelter 
from the storm. Strangely, theie was peace from the village, too; 
the old mullah, still mumbling to himself, left us when we turned 
away from the mosque; the usii.d crowd of vWc, inquisitive men 
failed to make their appearan^.e; and later, when we went to the 
huts seeking information about the trail ahead, we found only 
a few old women, who were apparently alone. 

During the night the storm passed. The new day came fresh 
with a clear blue sky, and a bi'cht, strong sun that flooded the 
rain-soaked valley with invigorating warmth, and flamed from 
the slopes above the trail, covered with fresh snow. How this snow 
must have piled up in the Kliwaja Muhammeds behind us! We 
were here about 10,000 feet below the summit of Wursach Pass, 
and the storm had been heavy throughout the region south of us. 
The horsemen, returning to Anjuman, could not have arrived 
before the storm; nor was it Irkely that they could cross the pass 
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a£tei the stoini. It was impossible now for us to know what had 
become ol tlicm— and not to teel some concern, and to undeistand 
better their reluctance to join our lacc against winter wTth such 
a narrow safety maigin! 

About noon, when I was again riding alone some distance 
ahead of the outfit, I met Sinaia riding back in search of us. He 
had ridden, foolishly, until late the night before, thinking always 
that we were ahead of him. Then, exhausted, he had sheltered 
in a village. In the morning, realizing his mistake, he had turned 
back. Now he was a bit disgiuiitled— chagiined at having lost us, 
his charge, on a plain trail, and peevish at having missed his 
meals. Apparently he had ai lived at the village too late for the 
midnight feast of Ramadan, and then had slept thiough tea; and 
when he awoke after sunrise the fast had begun and his host, a 
good Moslem, had not seen ht to break it— so Smala had not eaten 
since w^e left Wursach. I w^as rathei anuisc'd at this, and not \(Ty 
sympathetic over his night adventuie— especially since Smala was 
a man who pretty much enjoyed his meals, and since any one 
with just a little common sense and avriage eyesight would have 
known from the rain-beat trail that tw^o horsemen had not pre- 
ceded him. Nevertheless, when we met I opened my saddlebags 
and we shared my lunch while W’^aiting for the horsemen to come 
up, arrd he soon regained his humor. 

Then, during the fine alternoon, our leunited party leisurely 
followed the Ab-i-Pew out of the rocky mountains and into the 
belt of loess-covered foothills that lean against the mountains on 
the north and west. 

By evening we were in Farkhar— like Jurm across the mountains 
another small outpost at the end of a new telephone line and 
motor road from Khanabad. Like Jurm also, Farkhar maintained 
a hakim’s residence, and here we were cordially received, given 
fresh, clean rooms, and feted with sweet melons and all the other 
good foods that Afghans serve their friends— including, as a special 
rare treat, a fine string of speckled trout freshly caught from the 
Ab-i-Pew (the full catch of which, we were slyly informed, was, 
by decree, normally packed in ice and sent to His Majesty the 
King, in Kabul). 
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For the first time since before I had been ill in Skarzar I had a 
chance, after our night feast, to undress in privacy; and I ex- 
perienced the humiliating surprise of finding myself very lousy. 
My undershirt was thickly populated with well fed, healthy body 
lice, and— to my shame f(»r not having discovered it sooner— my 
body was covered with bites. I had been irritated by itching for 
more than a foitnight, but, under the stress of constant action 
and ciowdcd, tempoiaiy billets, had vaguely l^lamed my Jaeger 
underwear and thought nothing much about it. From the varied 
sizes of the little beasts, I must have been carrying several genera- 
tions, including, no doubt, representatives from all the villages 
where I had slep*. Theie was little to do abi)ut it then, except 
discard my clothes— or discaid my objections to the lice, which 
was not easy. When morning came, howevci, I dressed in my 
remaining wet clothes— mv extra change of clothes, like all my 
other kit, being still damp with Anjumaii River watei— and 
walked in the sun until they were diy. 1 hen I boiled the infested 
gaiments and sun-dried everything. 

All this fuss about a few^ cooties only marked me a tyio in 
Asiatic travel, and nearly Icjst me the lespect of my companions; 
for the villagers, as accustomed to lice as an oak to its parasite 
mistletoe, were boicd . y my fasiidiousness, and the hakim was 
even a little impatient. 

Early in the morning he recji ested tliat I photograph his little 
son— a request which he clearly indicated was of niore impoitance 
than my sanitation. So, v^hile my laundry kettle boiled, and alter 
I had walked myself dry in the sun, I set up the camera; and as 
long as flesh subjects continued to an ivc— which they did for a 
long while after the woid spread that I was taking pictures— I 
mixed sanitation and photography. Afghans love to be photo- 
graphed. 

From Farkhar our trails were easy; most of our days were 
pleasant; our marches were long. 

On November 10th we sent the pack train on ahead while 
Smala and I delayed to dispatch reports and mail to Kabul via 
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Khanabad. Then we bade the hakim farewell and rode after our 
packers on fresh horses that he had secured for us. 

But it was late at night before wc came again up to our bag- 
gage. We took a wrong turning; our nerv horses were poor beasts 
that could not travel last; we dallied over geology and loitered 
while the hne, crisp, autumn sun was warm, enjoying to the fullest 
•—after the broken Khwaja Muhammeds *n which wc had been 
prisoned— the new freedom and wide vision of the mild, open, 
rolling, loess hills that stretch from Farkhar northrvestw^ard lo 
the Amu valley. 

On the trail we learned that our jrackers had gone to Kala 
Aoghan, but we seemed never to arrive, nor to learn just w'here 
the place was situated. The hill shadows Icngthenctl, and white 
frost crystals formed on the shaded slopes, and the afternoon 
passed imperceptibly into that rare vaiieiy c»l rtvilighi when an 
orange afterglow lingers in the west even after a clear white 
moon has cast its own thin shadow. And still w^e plodrled on. 

Of three men whom we questioned separately at dusk, the first 
said that w^e were very near to Kala Aoghan. the second said that 
we were very far from it, and the third said that he had never 
heard of it. When there was no longer light tf» read a compass 
by (since it w^as always essential to keep our map position), I took 
my bearings from Polaris, and recorded the time at each point of 
turning. 

Finally we intersected tire motor road that wt" had followed 
from Khanabad to Fai/abad a month bc tcnc, and by this w'o came, 
after a while, to the outskirts of the village, where a friendly 
guide helped us through the maze of crooked lanes to the court 
of the “local governor.” There, despite my rejreated injunction- 
given again over the laundry kettle at karkhar— that hereafter 
we sleep in our own tents and not in village liuts, we found our 
men asscmibled in the snug security of the govcinoi's adobe quar- 
ters, and in these we joined them without a protest. 

The young governor, who was wdth them, at once led Smala 
and me from the crowded hut wdth the smoky center fire to his 
own room. A glowing charcoal brazier warmed the place, and 
carpets covered the earthen floor. There Gorband shortly brought 
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us a large platter of steaming rice and fowl. But our meal coin- 
cided witli the midnight feast of Ramadan, and so all the men 
came trailing after Gorband and joined our meal and then re- 
mained. 

\Vlien the eating was finished, and the fingers were all licked 
clean of oil, a servant filled the communal water pipe and placed 
a glowing coal upon the bowl, and parsed it several times from 
mouth to mouth aiound our little circle of stjuatting men; where- 
upon each in turn filled his lungs with the cool tobacco smoke 
and, relaxing, exhaled it audibly back into the smoky room again, 
while among the olhets an animated conveisation rippled on in 
Persian. 

Alter a while I dored; and soon, one by one, tlie men refused 
tlie pipe and dozed besiile me, rc't lining against the wall; so for 
a little lime the 100111 was ejuiet. 'I’licn the governors servant 
made a light and stalled the water pipe again; and the pie-dawn 
supper ol tea and bread followed, that enables all good Mussul- 
mans to endure the days of righteous fasting. Then a little more 
drowsy sucking on tlie jiijic, a little nioie do/ing by the wall, 
and it wms dawn and we saddled our mounts and started on the 
trail again. 

It seems imredible now, but before evening Smala and I had 
lost our p<ickeis again; and again we sjrenr half the night in search 
of them. When wc left Kala Aoghan the men were directed to 
march on to the next hakim’s post, in Kislnn valley, and there 
to wait for us. Smala and I then turned back to identify the rock 
outcrops that we had passed in darkness the night befoie; so it 
was late when wre turned again toward KLshtn and the village 
of Mashad, where, we wcie told, the hakim had his couit. 

When evening came w'e were still some miles out on the open 
trail, and we again travelled on by starlight in the cold, clear 
night until finally the dogs of Mashad heard us and started bark- 
ing in the distance. Without the barking of dogs these scattered 
villages— all walled and windowless— would ever be lost in dark- 
ness; but always their dogs bark out a warning and so reveal them. 

Twice previously this night Smala and I had been misdirected 
on the trail. But now we followed the dogs and came directly 
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to the village wall. We shouted for a guide, but we got no answer. 
Once Afghan village doors aie barricaded for the night they 
seldom open up again tor strangers in the dark. We only wanted 
information— directions to the hakim’s house: but w^e might very 
well have been ^ome one else wanting something else, and no one 
in Mashail was taking any chances. 

Finally, after enough futile gelling to a\^aken the entire valley, 
Smala asked me to remain outside with the horses while he 
entered one of the huts alone. When he rctuined he bi ought an 
unwilling guide out with liim (having forcehilly pulled the tellow 
from his hut); and, lest we be misinfotined again, 1 suggested that 
we keep him with us until we actually found the goveinor. So 
we hoisted Inm up behind the saddle on Sinaia’s horse and started 
back down the tiail as he directed. Oiih then, tor the first time, 
we weie inlormcd that the hakim had moved his court some 
miles downstream. 

I.ong after midnight, after tire early moon had geme, can tired 
horses were slowly picking theii way in darkness, we came upon 
tw’o soldiers asleep by the traih-giiidcs, we soon learned, who had 
been sent out hv the hakim to find ns when we failed to arrive 
long after our pack train had come in. Only a few yards beyond 
the sleeping soldiers the dim, shaded loiiu of (he big robat 
loomed large before ns. and we tame to ilu* gates of the liakim’s 
couit. 

Of course the soldieis follow'cd us and look full credit for hav- 
ing found ns on the trail and delivered us safel). The guide, 
wliorn we had kidnapped from Masliad bccMnie a Iieio too for 
having so valiantly led ns down the \alley in the night. And 
Smala and I. who wanted only fc)od and sleep, w^ere proclaimed 
intrepid travellers and made the principals of a celebration that 
lasted nniil darvn, wiien it was then time to saddle up and go to 
work again. 

As cla\ WMS breaking I rode back alone to see the rock that I had 
passed in darkness, for still my mission on all our marches was 
to map geolc^g)'. I left my party billeted behind; but I rejoined 
them early, so that I might rest a little before again making 
the night an opportunity for prolonged feasting. 
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At the next da^vIl we niaiched together down to the mouth 
of the Kishni and tlien up the bare Kokcha valley on the trail 
to Faizabad. In the early af lei noon the fine Aveathei drew in, a 
stoim till eat ened, and we camped early on an o\ei hanging sand- 
stone ledge above the noisy liver. This contented rue, lor while 
the others had been making noimal mauhes I had done double 
duty in keeping up my mapping, so that lesi— without the stiff, 
unielaxed politeness of a hakim's eoint—was a blessing doubly 
giatclul. So I la> still in ni) ojien tent while the men, in high 
^ood humor, made mcn> loimd theii brushwood fiic. \Vc were 
neaiing Fai/abad, i\hi<b for most ol them was the end of the 
journe\, and they weie glad. They weie in good spiiits, too, be- 
cause life in the low countiy was miuh easiei than w(* had known 
it in the mount nns nails i\eie sinoothci, lh<' wintei imikI less 
biting, our lood inoie vaiied and abundant.^ 

Dining the night lain came hearing on our tents again, and 
in the morning /Sundav November ij) we broke eamp in rain 
and ploddc'd all dav in viilskins with a steady downpour beating 
down the vallev. Only foi a lew minutes in llie c\ening the low, 
thick clouds broke in the west, showing high masses ol red and 
gold. Then the wand turned, and the storm came bark and beat 
upon OUT tents another niglii. 

Two inreiesting diversions led us to foigct the lain: 

The first w^as gold; tlic second was an earthejuake. One of the 
reasons for rclracing my w\'iy ale ng the Kokcha (instead of taking 
the old trail from Kishm via Daraim I should have prelened), 
was to check leports that had come to me of alluvial gold some- 
where in the Kokcha valley below Faizabad. As is usually the case, 
these reports had been very definite in character when wc were 
far from the scene of reported mining, but became more and 
more vague as we chew nearer. Along the river we saw a few 
gravel heaps where it appeared some work had once been done; 
but no one gave us any concrete information that could be veri- 
fied. Villagers some distance above Dasht-i-Ainani, where we had 

1 An item I partiriilarlv relished on those lonj;, law rides was the diied fruit, 
particularlv the dried mulberries, that wc were able to get. These, with a few 
almonds s\hifh are also locally indigenous, proved to be one of the best “quick 
energy" rations I have evei used. 
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understood the riclicst placer areas were located, denied all knowl- 
edge ot the gold, saying that they had ncvei heaid ot any one 
working on tlie Kokcha giavel bars. And then, actually before 
we were out of siglit of their village, we saw men working in 
the ri\ci. 

We let the pack train go ahead while Smala, RusNak, and 1 
rode our liorscs ihiough the shallow watei of a minor side chan- 
nel to an island where the woik was going on Imvc men were 
busy on a bar wiih two improMscd sluice lioxcs made of willow 
boughs with sheepskin riffles on a spillway. One was puking 
bouldeis fioni the gravel, two were ranyiiig the gravel in willow 
baskets and dumping it on wicker screens ovci the boxes; the 
other two, using long handled dippers made of gourds fastened 
on the ends o( sticks, were washing the aunferous sand through 
the sciceti onto thc^ sheepskin, wheie the heavy gold roiucnlrate 
was held while the light sand wMshed birk into the nver I he 
cone cnti ate caught by the sliecpskin was panned, separating the 
gold from the heavy sand. 

Only the top layer ot sand and fine gra\cl was worked the 
gold occurring apparently as ‘flood’* gold that had been de 
posited during the late stages of high watci when the nvei liogar 
to (hop Its load, Tlie men said that if they went much below tlic 
surface layers tlicy found no gold— although it seemed douliiful 
whether thev had evci gone deep enough real!} to tc st loi bechock 
plact'is "fhey wcie content to lake an easy, sinrll veailv pnifit 
by gleaning only the annual “(ioj»” of siniaii gold. Faeh year 
aftei the floods had passed, they said, thev stalled fiom neat the 
mouth of the liver and woiked then wmv upstream, stopping 
onlv w’hcic thev found good “colois,” and moMiig on when their 
values ran too low’ From thoii work and tlie aceount that thev 
gave, it could be estimated that thev earned from nothing to a 
maximum of two dollais per day per man, depending upon 
w’hether ilu'y found good values or not.^ This was my first sight 
of precious metal in \fghanistan. 

iThis is based on the rate they weie paid for their Rold t)v the Afghan 

Nation d B.ml a late (on«iideral>lv below the woild pure of pold The Afghan 
National Bink hns a monopoly on the handling of all the Kingdom’s newU mined 
gold, as It has on t\er) other natural resource in the Kingdom. 
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Shortly after, while we were riding to ovei take our pack train, 
two sepal ate, heavy lock slides crashed down the precipitous 
valley wall at the same time not tai alicad of us. It was late in 
the alternoon; and, as it had been laining all day and all the 
night before, I considered that the satin at ion of the steep slopes 
had loosened the suilacc matciial and so stalled tlic slides. Yet 
I was puzzled tliat they should ha\e occinied sinuiltaneously . and 
that they were so deep as to send up clouds of dust. Beyond we 
came ujion several other plaies wheie the lond uas sticwn with 
lirge bouldcis and broken tokk lioin othei slides; and still 
faitlicr ('n we found that the naiic>w\ artificial Icdcrc on which 
the road was built had itself ciacked aiwl paitly I illen fiom the 
mountain side. Onlv aftci all this evidence did I begin to icalize 
that wc had actually ridden on hoisehack tlnough a scveie earth- 
c]uake without feeling it. This was \eufie(l when, shortly, we 
came to a \illage and found some ol the mud Inits shaken clown, 
seveial nun in]uu(l by falling walls and all tlic people still 
very much CMiK'd. 

One more Icmg day in die saddle, and another night lide, 
brouglit us hack to Fai/abaci. When theic was no longer light 
enough to read a compass, Sinaia and I built a small caiin bc'side 
the road, temporaiily aliandoncd the tiaveisc, and galloped on 
ahead of our packs into the village fiom winch, thiitysix days 
before, wc had ridden south Ii the inters il we liad crossed a 
major mountain raiU'C, «incl ridden a ciuuii-and mapped- over 
five hnndied rocky miles. 

Wc rode diteetly to the governor's house- to the giiaids’ chal 
lenges along the claikcmcd allcvways boldly i(‘])lving without a 
halt that we were tlic geweanmerM onginecis Toluined. 

Dining oiu absence a Company lorry had bi ought us mail, 
and all my kit from India- my medical chest and Iredding roll, 
and mans otlier things which, now that we had sampled the 
country, 1 had learned to do without, and w^hich, accordingly, 
even after so short a lime in the Fast, seemed to be unnecessary 
appendages of the West. 

Finally, late at night, the weary pack train came stamping 
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into the couityaid, and in tlie ensuing contusion and tuimoil 
of hoarse, ined voices and diamping lioiscs— s\liu h must have 
distuibed his cniiic household-the gracious governor ol the 
province, llie HonoiabJe Said Abaas Khan, anivcd with a serv- 
ant bearing hot tea lor us, and person illy made us wtltonie in 
his liouse. 



CHAPTER V 


SOME DAYS IN 1 AIZABAD 

Prom Novlmbfr iGih I spent thiee weeks in Fauabad. My in- 
tention was to remain two days and Llun mo\e on to Duang, 
blit when 1 mentioned tliis to Said Abaas he howned, and re- 
peated the information that the captain at Paiwara had bi ought 
to me a month beloic 

“Orders have been received/* he said, “not to permit you to 
enter the military /one. 1 am \eiy scniy, but 1 have no authority 
to countermand these oideis. 1 hat can only be done on authority 
from Kabul’” 

Duang, of course, was not only in the militaiy /one— it w^as 
pianirally on the Russian bolder, and he tnmly lefused to 
sanction the |outnev. 

I W’as left with two ah^^rinine'* I ((*uld abandon the proposed 
trip to Duang and Tcturn at once to Kabul, or I could wait in 
Fai/abad lor lenewed ptirnission to go north to the bolder The 
first WMS the c'asier choue- fmt n meant desciiinj? my principal 
mission into liadakhshan, which was to examine the gold deposits 
at Duang. On the other hand, if I waned too long m Fai/abad 
I ran the risk that winlei snow would make it impossible to get 
my motor ear out over the road to Kluo abaci; and there w is, of 
course, no assuiancc whatever i‘ n tiu jiei mission to go north 
to the boidei would be renewed But T was always confronted 
with the lisk of impassable trails in Badakhshan, I had much 
work to do on repot is, and Fai/abad wms a good place in which 
to do the w^ork. So I decided to stay theic for a while. I asked 
Said Abaas to do his best to get the order countermanded, and I 
instructed Smala to telephone to Khanabad and to Kabul each 
morning until we had some delinite word regarding this mysteri- 
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ous order.^ Both men agreed to do theii beit. Then I settled down 
to draw a map and write icports. 

I saw mu(h ol the Honorable Said Abaas during this peiiod. 
He came to my looms olten evenings wlitn his work was done, 
and, with Sirula translating, we talked of many things. I showed 
him the map that 1 was making, and explained in e\ciy detail 
the woik tliat we had done and the work diat I slill hoped to do. 

He took a keen inteiest in tlie riHc that 1 earned,- and w^c 
exchanged hunting stories: his experiences along the Amu Daria 
and mine in Afiica. We shared an inteiest in lioises, and he was 
especiall\ pioud of his owni stable. Mostly, though, w^e discussed 
internationil politics, and 1 was much sinpnscd to find him so 
well infoimed in gcneial, and so ic'cently intoiined on eiiiient 
political events. 

Usually, on these occasions, a servant came with him beanng 
fruit and almonds, and wc ate infoimally while we lidked. Some- 
times our lefieshmenis were melons, sometimes apples peais, 
or pistachio nuts raisins, nid di iccl iniilbeiiies. 

One esening Smala and I aiiangcd *i dinner for him, sciving 
only food that we boiigln locally. Fight days latei he rciuiiied 
the dinnei. Both meals wTie serxed in the looms tliat he liad 
given me to occupy Oiiis x^as a snnple meal whuh, toi the most 
pait, Smala prepau'd alone, llis x\as moie claboiatc, and was 
seivcd by a coips of seixants xvho aiiivcd xvilh a gieat aiiay of 
steaming plaice of Jiot pilau (ol nee and loxvl) and trout, and 
pieseixed hints and olhci sweets 

Once, dining conxeisalion xvith Smala, I iiicnlioncd that I 
should be glad to take any photographs the goxciiior might like. 
I had in mind that this might be one wav ol repixmg the many 
kindnesses that he had shoxvn. A tew days later, without any 
moic having been s*iid about it, Said Abaas appeared in my door- 
way dressed in a loinial liofk coat, with moining tiouseis, stiff 
white wing collar, and a very self-conscious pose. He said nothing, 
and I was puzzled until Smala said that he liad come to have 

lit w.is ihcn possible to telephone from Faizabad lo Kabul by ha\ing the 
messaoc lelavcd 

*2 A spouiiig Spiinj*Iicld b) CTiifliii X Howe, New Yoik. 
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his photo taken. So I stopped woik and we set up the camera 
in his gaiden. Then his two little gills, pieviously dressed up for 
tine occasion, appeared in biiglit, new diCvSses and stood beside 
him for the pictuie, 

Geneially, howe\ei, the govcrnoi was a busy man. Each day 
he was in confeience with some provincial village chief, or with 
the local military leaders or local mullahs, who came to him 
regularly. Much of the time he was holding court or settling some 
dispute. When the weather was fair he sat in a gieat chair in 
the garden with the others in a circle on the ground around him. 
They moved from place to place, keeping in the sun lor w\'urnth. 

There was much excitement when a case (ame up lietwccn 
a woman and her husband (it is unlikely that a woman in 
Afghanistan could have a case against any one else) Although a 
w^oman cannot divorce her husband, hei lather or her brothers 
usually take it upon themseUes to see that she gets a fair deal 
from tire man who lias rnaiiied hei'. 

On this occasion the iiicn at the trial assembled, as usual, in a 
circle around the governor's chair, while the plainlilT, an elderly 
woman, squatted under her shawl some distance to one side. 
Evidence from sc\eial of the men was hcMid first. Then, wiren 
the lady was jjermitted to bear witness, she* lifted her \cil enough 
to address tire court. She spoke excitedly, and in no uncertain 
terms, like a woman who feels that she has some real gnevance 
to express. I could not nndetst, nd enough nl wlnt she said to 
follow the case in di'iail. 

Usually, at such trials, the govcrnoi consulted a mullah before 
giving a verdict 01 passing sentence. 

During this time I worked steadily on reports and maps. Each 
day I received assuiances from Srnala diat he had spent the 
morning telephoning to Khanabad and Kabul for permission 
to continue on our mission. And each day I received assuiances 
from Said Abaas that he liad received no authority to permit us 
to proc eed. 

For relaxation Smala and I walked in the hills outside the 
village, or w^andered about in the old bazaar exploring every 
street and open shop. Always, on these jaunts, we were followed 
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by most of the small boys of the village (and many of the older 
ones too). When word spread that we had crossed the Khwaja 
Muhammed Mountains since our first departure from Faizabad, 
we were accorded all the respect reserved for heroes. Even the 
governor paid tribute to our feat, remarking on more than one 
occasion that the pass between Anjuman and Wursach was con- 
sidered too risky to traverse except during the four summer 
months. Most persons who tried to cross at other times, he said, 
were lost in storms and never seen again. 

I lost a little of this prestige, however, a few days later when 
I shaved my beard. In preparation for work beyond the Khyber 
I had grown a beard on the slow trip out to India, so that I was 
wearing one when 1 entered the country. It grew lull during the 
month that I ^vas away from Faizabad. Then one night, in an 
idle moment, 1 sought to singe it, having no scissors and wanting 
to trim it up a bit, and it caught fire. So 1 shaved it all off. 

Smala, who had alw.ays shown a little pride in serviii|^me, was 
much perturbed (although he liimself was smooth-shaven) and 
asked that I let it grow again; and later several of the other 
men came and asked me not to shave again. So I grew another 
beard. 

Most men in Afghanistan, especially those north of the Hindu 
Kush, wear full beards, although many of the civil officials and 
students in Kabul shave. The mullahs teach that the Holy 
Prophet wore a beard, and that which was good for him should 
still be good for any man. 

One day, shortly after we came back to Faizabad, Smala and 
I got horses and rode out to complete the traverse that w^e had 
abandoned on the night of our return. On the return, in one 
of the very narrow alleys between the bazaar and the governor's 
house, we came unexpectedly upon a yak, the first that I had seen. 
Apparently it was the first that my horse had seen, too, for he 
was much frightened and refused to pass until the yak was 
herded through an open gateway in the high mud wall that lined 
the w^ay. In this region also we saw the tw^o-humped Bactrian 
camel, which is native only to high central Asia. In other parts 
of Afghanistan, where camels are used, they are the one-humped 
Arabian. 
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On another occasion, 1101 th ol Paizabad, tve tell in with a 
funeial piocesaon hoin a small Milage and moved to the burial 
giound with It 111 death, as dining hit, the mullah was the 
charge d’aftaiies. He had washed and peilumed the body, and 
wiapped It in liesh new clotii (He would not have done thi^ tor 
a woman: women must look ahei then own dead ) No collm was 
used. The toipse was loweied m a laige stone lined giave, with 
the head to the cast, and lace niKoveicd When the religious rites 
weie done an aich ol Ioom stones was built cnci the giave, and 
tills was then covcied with a mound of caith, leasing the occu- 
pant 111 i tompaiativc 1 } huge, open undcigiound loom One sees 
many such giaves in buiial giounds along the way that h i\e caved 
in, 01 been dug open by dogs. 

Ill all of this time no word was lecened hom Kabul regarding 
Duaiig, and as my icpoitN weie ncaiing ccmiplctiori 1 uiged 
Smala to moie emphatic action 

I hen on Novernbtr i> 7 th woid came tint we wcie fiec to go. 

I ended the icpoits ^ind iiiangcd ni\ kit for anotlici packtiairi 
jonincv, while Smala and Said Abaas assembled lush hoises and 
men to take us north Few ol the men wanted to go In only two 
iiioie davs Ramadan w^oiild end, and theie would follow three 
davs of feasting, and natinally ihev w intcd to ttmain in Fai/abad 
for the holulass Several of them actually had *0 be jnessed into 
mv service by the gov e 11101. 

Among mv own men, Russak a ^d (Foib.md dso came and asked 
to be icleascd, and in view" of then pievious dissatisljK tion, I let 
them go In their place w"e took Nadn, a stiong >oung fellow 
whom we had come to know in Fai/ahid He fould cook a little, 
and in othc'i wavs Iiad made himself useful to us, and, ii should 
also be said, he was then the oiJ one in 1 ai/abad who really 
Wdiirecl to go north with me 

Late on the 2nd of Dc^eembei we left Fai/abad with eight 
horses. Smala, Nadir, and I w^ere mounted; and we had foui pack 
horses and a guard of one mounted and one foot soldier. We 
followed dowm the east bank of the Kokcha and, in the evening, 
camped in sullen company on a sand bar by the river. 

It was good to be in action again, and I had an exhilarating 
ride on the little black stallion that had been furnished me. 
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There was a mare among the pack horses, and Blackie had his 
mind on her to the exclusion of all else, and made no secret of it. 
When she was ahead he was crazy to i acc to her, but if I tried to 
ride him past her I had to use the whip. Scveial times, foi the 
fun of it, wlien she was ahead, I let him run. The mare, like any 
woman, pretended not to take the slightest notice. 

It was unusual to have a mare with the pack horses. Afghans 
are ashamed to tide marcs, and thcrcfoie few aie seen outside 
tlie districts where horse breeding is carried on. Afghans also 
think it sinful to castrate their horses as we do -on the ground 
that that deprives them of the pleasure of sex, and anything which 
even diminishes the pleasures of sex, even of a horse, is not to be 
countenanced. Consequently, practically all horses on the trails 
in Afghanistan are stallions, with no marcs in their company. 
Therefore, by the peculiar sensitivity of their masters, the 
stallions are still deprived ol the pleasures of sex, unless of course 
there really is more pleasure in anticipation than in at^omplish- 
ment— a fact which I much doubted alter spending about ten 
months on the trail wiih the stallions. One very real aspect of this 
situation is that the temper and high spirits of the animals causes 
no end of trouble in handling a pack train on the trail. 

I^ate that night, after all the others had gone to sleep, a soldier 
entered camp bearing a message from the governor at Faizabad: 
Word had been received that our Company agent was bringing 
mail, and that he wanted to see me personally in Faizabad. 

Since we had not yet gone far I sent Smala, in the early morn- 
ing, to verify the message. He rode fast and was back in camp 
by noon, repeating that I was wanted in Faizabad. So we turned 
back, somewhat to my dismay, but to the great delight of all 
the men. 

It was well that we returned. After four more days of waiting, 
our Company agent anived. With him was an Italian mechanic 
who, it then occurred to me, could drive my car out and leave 
me free of it until after my northern examination work was 
done. This would make it unnecessary to return to Faizabad, so 
that I could continue explorations along the Russian border 
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between Duang and the \illage of Chah i-Ab, lower down the 
Oxus, A\hcre I wished to go Accoidiiiglv, when they left a day 
later, it was ariaiiged that tlie> take the c.ii to Chah i Ab and 
leave it there foi me 

It was good foi the men to be m Faizabid diuing this season 
too As the month of Rnnadin wcais on, the fenoi of the 
Moslems steadily inoiiuis aiiel ol coiust the lestive time tomes 
when the monili is pa^t uid the fast is hiokcn 

Ah tniough this peiiod oiii loiitiiu ol woik was miuh go\eined 
bv the fast livt times i dav tlu men gatheitd in tl.e mosques to 
pray, oi sjneid t doili upon iht giuimrl and pi lytd alone if on 
the tiail Dining tlust tiiiie> ol pi lyii tlu hi/ in was dosid, and 
no one woikcd On liidiy, then Holy Sibhalh, exciyllnug was 
closed and no one woikecl 

In lai/aljad at sundown the time loi evening pia)ei was sig- 
nilled by a e<innuii shot, and e uh evening as the led sun sank 
IK 11(1 to the western mount tin (lests we ( mu to mlicijiate this; 
It was like w nduiKg a luuniiig lust tint li ids to a hi isiing ehaige 
and waiting for the explosion When the shot laiig out the dogs 
balked, the elonkeys hi i)cd and tlic mullths iilhd the liuhtul 
once again to jiiay riun tlu mon|iifs (iluie weic se\cial lu 
Pai/abad) disgoiged then congiegUioiK and nun bioke then 
dill) last and began to t ike llicii nigiitl) pit isures 

I 1k1ic\c that the Algliaiis le » 11 \ itc inoic at night, dining 
this iiumih of daily fists, thin oicniniJs they ite dnung tlu day. 
Certainly they ate enough not co become too lainislied thiough 
the day, especially since the only exeieise they got ivas gamed 
in piaycr Iwue during this time men carnc to me loi medic me, 
distressed from oseimdulgeiicc ^ 

Often during this lime I w is ^ rctlv guiltv of tlie aveiage 
cngineei s impatience with siicli rn'iimers Men who cat thiee 
times during tlie night, and stop lot jirivei five times dmmg the 
day, accomplish little woik, and it occuned to me many times 

1 Many men cimt to me hcie for meclifinc cU*Npitc the fict ih it m Tai/abad 
there c\as a free f>o\einnic,iii chspcnsii) under fhc chirgc ol a Kibul cducited 
doctor Mostly they evinttd ciuinine foi malaiii v\hich they hid contracted in 
the nee fields of lower regions 
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that piobably il tlic^y worked inoie and prated less they would 
be happjei and God bcilei sej\ed. But tins is the gieat sleep of 
Islam. And the loieign eiigintei in Afghanistan who accfimphshcs 
the most woik will alwaxs be the one wlio takes most lully into 
actoiint local (ustoin and ananges his schedule according!), with- 
out any interfeicnce. 

Ill the dull, giay, snowy dusk of Det ember ph the evening 
cannon boomed lepeatcdl) instead of ome as usual. 1 his signalled 
tile end of Rauhidan ] Ik 1 estival, a time of geneial rejojcing— 
like our Christmas lK)Iida)s— was now at hand. 

Shortl\ alter the <\ening j)ta>frs were ended, Smala and 1 re- 
cental in\ it.il ions to all the offu lal c eh hiations, beginning with 
the goxeinors hampiet, vxhich alone of all we cadi accepted. 

The dawn of the Tcstival was white with ficdi, new snow, «iik1 
heavy snow still fell at morning tta iinu when piovnitial troops 
arrived inside can small couitvard and began, hall hear tedlv, 
some \eix uiipret ise c lose or tier dull beside oiii looin^ Soon the 
snow clouds parted, the sun shone waiin, and the loiiit tninccl 
muddy under iruTching feet 

After a while the Imal uid piovindil dignitaries began to 
arrive, and the troops wK*ie diaxvn up in Inn, as cadi new aiiixal 
entered the ioutt)aid they were calk'd to attention, then officeis 
and the \isitmg ofhdal embiaccd, anti tlien tlie Msiioi passed 
down the ranks wheie each man in tiiin sitjipc'd foiwnd and 
kissed Iris hand, riicsc men aiiucd tor at Ic'asi tlK> enteictl the 
coint)ard) in the oulet ot then giadc oi posiiioii the hiwTst 
hrst, and ihev all :cmaincd and embraced in turn those cjf higher 
grade who folknvc'd thean. Near the end the eommandanr of the 
Fai7abad garrison pran< ed in witli a smart es<oit of it'dtoaicd, 
regular guards (armed with good repeating liflesk and then came 
the Honorable Said Abaas Khan, the gtnernor, and hnally a 
band of prtjfc'ssional mnsKians (or mavbe the village band?), 
marched in and playc'd while the troops marched out, and the 
guests and ofhec'ts retired to the bancjuet hall. 

When thev had gone a servant from the governor came for us, 
and Smala and T folloixcd him to the hall where the least was 
spread. Outside the door, wdicrc soldiers stood on guard, a hun- 
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drcd pans of cinj)i) baboiulics boic oxjdcnce that the guests 
had all asseml)Icd. Inside the thukly laipeted hall a hundied 
tui bailed guests s^it noss legged on lusluons by the wails, and 
a hundied beaids ueie tinned towaul us as Sinaia and 1, the last 
to entei, passed doiui the long line ol men to oiii plates at the 
end ol llie hall. 

I hen s(‘r\aiUs came tiiid spiead long stnps ol doth on the llooi 
o\ci the (aipets. and otluis biought gUMl tia\s ol loot! (int hid- 
ing a!! the dislu's tliat 1 Iia\( aheadx desdilud, .ind nian\ others) 
and j>laced it on the doihs the main dish, .is usual, being 
jiilaii hoiltd loul huned in .i guat jjile ol sieanietl lue. 

Vl a signal fiom Said Xhaas iIk loinpaiu beg.ni n» eat, each 
man taking ln^ loovl uith Ins tight hand niihoiit the aid •)! lork 
01 sjioon. I did llic s.imc. though latei some thoughllul one 
(jinilly hiouglu mv jilatc and spoon iioin m\ lamj) kit fvery 
one alt heailib, uiilioul spctdi, until tin uk il ended Then ihc 
High Mull.ih ol nidaklishan pionomued the* hent tin tion Next 
tame seivants uith a pig oi \satei .i b.ism, and a lonel, and eaeh 
man in tinn l(u>k uatti ( 10 m liie pig .md imsevl ins monlli and 
spat It in the hasin, .nul uaslud Ins ban I ind diitd it on the 
towel. 1 hen theie was .iiiothei |)ia\ei and iIk‘ pally an^see 

Most ol the .isse'inbK then (ikd t>iil ol th<' 1 m 11, bin tin* Inghcr 
laiiking numbeis unuine‘d (01 liiin and Km 1 excused m^sedl 
and kit, and lalei the\ ^in Innt tome 

On tlie following da\s sinniai basis ^veic sdudiik'd at the 
bouse o( the i oinmai.dant, am^ the (mantial HtuM.in’s liome. 

I vci> one is happ\ chnnig llns p(*iiod. In tin ba/aai the men, 
diessed in ibeii best posliiins, embiatetl one anoibei in the 
stu*ets lamilits indnding the women, w M bom house tt) house 
to tall on fiiends, ind small boys » h>e‘d with toloud eggs Hike 
Faster eggs) at a game wheie t icb inerl to hieak the olhei’s t*gg 
wdthoiit Iia\ing his tM\n hioken 

In K.ihul dining this ptiiod, tin loieigneis aie jmesented to 
the King, and gieat nnliliry pagiMUts anti pnhkt games ate held. 



CHAPTER VI 


IN SEARCH OF GOLD ALONG THE OXUS RIVER 


When the leasts of Ramadan wete ended we rode noith again 
on liorsebadc out ol Faizabad, ramping at evening in ousted 
snow beside the Kokcha. 

The next moining (December 9th) found us picking our 
tortuous way along a diy fttream bed, winding gently up to Mazik 
Dasht, the low divide that marks the height of land between 
the Kokdia and the Amu Daria. All day we moved up slowly 
without mudi spirit, the day being dull wdtli low, gray clouds, 
the men diugged from too much leasting, and the hoi ses— sensing 
our dampened feelings— moving under their awkwaid packs as 
though they were ending a jemmev iii'^tead of just beginning one. 

but then, when the lowciing clouds wtre biingnig down an 
rally dusk and we were about to camp befoie the pass was 
leachc'd, things begin liappen in a h\clv fashiem. From a side 
guUh alu'ad (nine tin' Mining claltei of swift lioises’ hoofs on 
loose, diy giavek and a moment later tliioe mounted men f barged 
out into oui valle) and came galloping fast tow aid us. A few 
yard% aw'av thev juilled up w^ith a flounsh, then excited horses 
lathered fiom running, but still fiesh and eager loi nioic at lion. 
The leader of the three— a fine, athletic, iuil\ braided hguic on a 
magnifKcm wlnie stallion— giceted us curtlv, and w^iihout waiting 
for our Tcplv announttd liimself as tlic hakim of Sliahr i lUizurg, 
a village to the wvst The other two men w^crc his armed seivants. 
A soldier from Said Abaas in Fai/abad had preceded us, the 
hakim said, and ordered him to guide us to the gold of Duang. 
We w^cie to billet for the night in a village far beyond the pass. 
We had been slow^ Now w’c should follow him and hurry. There- 
upon, w^ithout waiting for a reply horn either Smala or me. 

Hi 
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he whiiled his horse and started at a gallop up the liail; and his 
servants, who seemed gieatly to enjoy their master, galloped 
aftei him. Smala and I— simc the man at oiKc i.ommanded both 
obedience and confidence -gal loped after them, while Nadir and 
onr sloW‘tno\ing pack animals wcie left ciawling behind lu on 
the trail. 

Soon we J cached the summit of Ma/ik Dasht, wheie a cold 
nouh wind swept the snow in long, low diifts and co\cred it 
with yellow dust fiom the tio/cn loess beneath. Here, on the 
highest point, our dvnainic guicie again abiuptly sl()j)ped, this 
time to sa> his evening placet. A sej\anl, as il Liaintd to antici- 
jiate his evciy action, lodc up and took his idle bridle icins; 
and his .^teaming horse st^rod still, wJiile the hakim, impatient 
even with his God, bounded horn the saddle and spread his robe 
upon the sikav and knelt tluie beside us in the trail. 

I dismounted too .ind stood in leveicnce of the silent scene: 
the animated man at pia\cr beside me on the mountain: the 
little giouj) of hois<‘s biacccl against the wind, the bioad pano- 
rama ot deep, dark, narrow valleys that (hopped to the gicat 

valley of the 0\us at their lower <md, and the rough, wn'ld 

mountain land ol snowy Turkistan that rose out of the Oxus 

valley and spread noitiiward to the far horizon over Russia. 
While I stood, fascinated h\ the scene, the setting sun broke 
through the clouds in a last full floenl of light that lor an instant 
colcrred all the distant mountains ic*d, then the rosy sun sank 
soniewheic back of Teisia, and the coloi laded, and soon all 
was lost in darkness save our patient, frosty horses. 

In silence we mounted again and galloped forward in the night. 
The rough trail was slippery where icc had formed, but the 
hakim knew every foot of it and the rest of us let oui horses 
follow him. E\en in the darkness we still rode fast. From those 
ahead, the pungent scent of hot horseflesh came back to me, clods 
of snow flew in my face from their racing feet, and sparks flew 
from their iron shoes scraping rocks beneath Jie snow. 

Far dowm the northern slope we entered a darkened village, 
but, without slopping, galloped through while a chorus of startled 
dogs barked after us. Thinking of our pack train so far behind, 
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I suggested th.it we should stop, but our escoit only galloped 
on, and we lode with them. 

Later we c.mie to anotlier village, Kasab by name, wheie the 
hakim stopped and called a giccting. I ince men came horn the 
darkened huts, moving cautiously until they iccogiii/ed the hakim. 
Then they called to othcis, and soon iheic was a nowd about 
us. They welcomed the hakim with w.inn affection, helped him 
fiom his hoise, and kissed his hand, ignoiing the lest ol us Some 
ol the youngci mc^n Look out horses, Jocjiscmed their cinches, blan 
ketccl them, .iiicl led the^m about to cool The older men Ic^^d us 
to a liut dimly lighted by A1 iddin lamps ^ I ell was spread on 
the earthen floor about a file that smoldered in a hole in the 
center of the room Most ol the men of Kasab crowded into the 
room with us Some one fanned the Inc to a bla/c and made a 
pot ol tea, they biought bread and eggs cooked in oil, and later 
they came with a shecj) that had been killed and cooked alter 
our arrival Fverv one ate hcMitily including tlu^^ awakened 
villagers, .uid when the hones were liekcd di) we cleansed our 
beards ol the mutton fat ” the rvalcr [) 1 ]h was started and fiassed 
around, and the talk began 

Soon 1 became drowsy in the fend atmospbeie, the talk bee.irne 
incolieient, some one spicad a blanket over me, and I was lost 
in sleep. 

Senne time dining the night Nadu armed with the j).iek train 

Path the following morning w^e were in the saddle again 
Seveial stahvait Kas.ib men lodc with us. All wcie armed. 

As we rode leisurely along thiough the snow I cjuestioned 
Sinaia regarding our wild iide of the night licloie WJiy liad we 
eorne so far? Why had we not camped hesidc the trail as I 
suggested? It is unusuil (oi \ighans to tia\el iii the night. 

Smala answered, “1 his border le'gion is not sale.” 

“But we are still several miles from llie rnei Surely . . .” 

He looked at me ihouglrtlully for a moment. “Did you ever 
hear ol that oil eoneessioii that our government recently giantcd 

1 rhese lamps biiriud oil th.it was piessed fiom the s^'cd of a plant t»io\vn 
locally r siw the presses m opciation. but was unable to find the plant oi Iciin 
Its name 
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to the Americans?*' he asked. “And did you ever hear of the 
mineral concession that is still under negotiation? Well, the 
Russians— yes. and the Germans too— wanted that.” 

“But that is settled, the concession is ratified.” 

“Nothing is ever settled as far as they aie concerned. If tiiere 
should be an incident? II an American engineer should be killed 
inside Afghanistan? If it could be made to appear that the 
Afghans cannot maintain order in their own coiiiitry?” 

I must have looked skeptical, for witli some hesitation he con- 
tinued: 

“Have you iioticed liow many men have come with us this 
morning? We got icceriily that Soviet agents had crossed 

the river to prevent >oiir Duaiig examination. 'Fhai is why Said 
Abaas oidered the hakim of Shahr-i Bii/ing to go with us, and 
that is ivhv the hakim tefiised to camp by the trail, but took us 
to Kasai) where he could tiust the people. Armed sentries were 
posted all around our hut last night, and they ate still with us 
this incoming.” 

I made no further comment, but became more alert to other 
things than rocks and niineials. 

We leached the village rif Huang early in the afternoon. There 
are c'xleiisive mulberiy giovc*s in the valley there, and some 
ancient oak trees grow^ about the village. At this lower elevation 
the snow^ was partly incdted, and 1 picked a dry sj)C)l beneath the 
trees and pitched my tent. 

Haler in the afternoon 1 recoimoitcrecl in the hills betw^ecn 
Dnang and the Oxiis, while two armed guards, whom I had not 
invited, rode beside me. 

In the evening the hakim brought an agent of the Afghan 
National Rank, who had preceded us to Duang, to show me 
the gold that he had collected fiorn the valley. 

Later, when I retired, sentries were again posted around my 
tent. 

On the morning of December nth I awoke with a severe cold 
and remained in camp to rest. But the Afghans refused to take 
my illness very seriously. When they saw that I did not intend to 
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look at the gold deposits that day, tliey invited me to go hunting 
with them. 

In tliis district they still practice the ancient sport of falconry. 
These biids aie liained to catch the fat partridges which are so 
abundant in Badakhslian. Now, my visit being an excuse for a 
holiday, they elected to go hunting. I suggested that Smala go 
in iny place, which he did. Wlien the/ returned they had one 
partridge, but said that after the falcon had caught the partridge, 
an eagle, of which thcie are many in tliese mountains, dived on 
the falcon and carried it away. 

In this district, also, they hunt wild boars. They drive them 
with dogs, while the men follow on horseback with rifles. They 
kill for sport only, and leave the meat; for pork, of course, is 
strictly taboo in Islam. The only other hunting that I heard 
of in Badakhslian was that lor mountain goats (ibex?) in the 
higher country, and “tigers” in the “jungle” on the large island 
of Urta Tagai which is made by the Oxus at Chah-i-%b.’^ I was 
never really sure whether the tigers that they spoke of were really 
tigers or leopards. The few skins that I saw were leopard skins. 
On the other hand, there are a few tigers, smaller than the Bengal 
tiger, in eastern Iran, and some may range this far up the Oxus 
valley. 

In the evening a band of horsemen came to my tent at the 
hakim’s request and played a game that I had often heard de- 
scribed as the most popular sport north of the Hindu Kush. 
There are variations, but in general the game is pkiyed in this 
manner : 

First a goat is killed and placed on the ground in an open 
place where men can ride. Then all who desire to play line up 
on horseback at some designated distance from the goat, or more 
often, they form a circle around it. At a given signal they race 
in and try to get the carcass. From then on it is entirely a matter 

lit should be mentioned in this connection that the use of the woid *'jungle’* 
in Afghanistan is somewhat misleading. They use the Hindu word jangal to refer 
to any vegetation, and not necessarily dense tropical growths. Afghanistan is a very 
barren country. Often, before 1 learned better, when I was told that in such-and 
such a valley theie was a great jangal, I expected to see a jungle. Usually I found 
a little patch of green bush scaicely high or dense enough to hide a rabbit. 
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of individual stiength and skill, each man trying to get possession 
of the goat and nde away fiom all putsucis with it. Whoever 
accomplishes this is the wiiinei. When the game opens tlie first 
to reach the goat bends irom his saddle, giabs it as he dashes past 
-usually at an extended gallop— swings it acioss his sac^ille, or 
under his leg, and races on. If he has an open held then he 
tries to get away; but usually some other plavei, 01 moie often 
several othei players, intcicept him. 'I'hen theie is a tussle, with 
every one who can get a hold pulling on the goat. Doting this 
struggle most depends upon the stiength of the ride*-, and the 
game much resembles the mounted wrestling that we used to 
practice in the cavalry: but when one man finally jtik‘ the goat 
away fiom all the others who are tugging at it and succeeds in 
bieaking away from the circle of <ontestaiits, then it is entirely 
a test ol the horse’s speed. Ilcie at Dtiang only .i lew men jrlaycd, 
but it is said that on the Tuikoman plains as many .is seveial 
bundled horsemen pl.iy at onte, and theie the price of a hoi sc 
is largely judged by its behav lor in the goat game. 

On December 12th we walked through the Chil-con-Shar, or 
the Plate of Forty Mines, as the valley is known fiom which 
the Duang gold tomes At the h.ikim’s suggestion the old thiel 
ol Duang. and several other men who had knowledge of the 
gold, went with us as guides. But we gaiiitd little infoiniation 
from them, and it was plain th t they h.id no intention ol show- 
ing me more th.-m was obvious. Their attitude was one of silent, 
passive resistance. When I had followed the old chief somewhat 
aimlessly for a while, thinking that he was guiding me, and I 
asked him finally where we weie goiii,, he leplied that he was 
only following me. Of course, 1 . ).ii the villagers’ point of view, 
it is entirely to their disadvantage to allow any stranger to 
locate a mine. For generations the little village of Duang has 
profited by taking gold from the Chil-con-Shar, and yet under 
the laws of their Kingdom they had no legal title to it. So secrecy 
is their only safe policy. Nevertheless I probably saw considerably 
more than they realized. 

The gold recovered from the Chil-con-Shar is all placer. The 
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villagers trap tliis gold much as die central Alrican natives trap 
elephants, that is, they dig pits lor it to fall into. The valley 
is veiy iiariow with a steep giadient, and it is choked witli boul- 
ders much too large to handle. So they dig liolcs between the 
boulders to act as riffles. When the stream fills these holes with 
sand and gravel the miners shovel them out and wash the sand 
ior gold. 

I spent the greater part ot the day hiking slowl) up the valley. 
During this time my aneroid indicated that we Irad gained 
nearly two thousand feet in elevation. Along most ot this distance 
it was easy to follow the placer workings, although the small 
stream was frozen and under snow so that 1 could do no panning. 
We turned back witliout reaching the upper linrit ol the diggings, 
but il the men wrtli nrc spoke the truth we had come ijc*aily 
to the end ol them, riicre w^as. however, still a large caiclmieiit 
area above us. 

The little plaier in the Chil con Shai very likel) is^opeiated 
now about as piolitably as it ever will be. More important, prob- 
ably, is the source of the gold that finds its way into the placer; 
and niy attention was diicxtcd luoic to the j) 0 '‘Silnlit> of Irnding 
a lode mine than to exploiting the stream. Much of the rock 
exposed along the stream is mineiali/ed, and the country up- 
stvc‘am is so well exposed that the whole prospect ceitainl) is an 
attracti\e one. 

When wc icturncd to the village late in the alter noon Nadir 
had the horses loaded and was ready to rrrcjve. 

From Duarig I wanted to follow^ .i trail along the bank of the 
Oxus Riser downstream to a place near Chah-i .Vb, called Noor 
Aba, where 1 had heard there svas another gold placer. But 
neither Srnala nor the hakim w^ould listen to this proposal. That 
low trail was distinctly 7iol tire one to follow in da) light, they 
said; in many places the river is narrow and the trail within easy 
rifle shot from the Russian side, and frequently Afghans had 
been fired on from acrerss lire river. So w'c sent Nadir and the 
pack train alread by an overland trail, and after some little delay 
in the village we rode after them. 

Eight horsemen came with us— eight hilarious, yipping horse- 
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men who played the goat game all along the trail, until the carcass 
of the goat was nearly torn to pieces. 

By sundown we had climbed high above the blue water of the 
Oxus, where a surface crust was packed and frozen so solidly 
over the snow that we could dismount and lead our horses with 
out breaking through. Some time alter dark we came to a village, 
known as Cliowgoni, where Nadir had my lent piiclicd and a 
bright hre burning. As usual, the villagers had gathered around 
to watch Avhai we were doing; and being in a rather frivolous 
mood, lecling good from having lound a warm camp prepared 
for me, I tried to joke with them. Of one ol the old gray-bearded 
men Avho stood near by, I asked with pretended seiiousness why 
he had jxamitted ii to snotv before my work was done. 

His reply, a\ hen Jtjran slated, rvas a stern lebuke. 

“Don’t joke with (iod,” he said. 

'I1ie last lew' miles ol oui (lail before leadiing ('Ihowgoni was 
very icy, and at the village we heaicl that the tiail ahead was 
blocked by ice so tliat horses could not pass. Accordingly, the 
hakim recruited all the idle mett and sent them ahead in the 
night wdlli axes and picks to oj)en a way fm us. 

The next day wt moved west again, through a country of 
bedded sandstone and shale that is dissected by many canyons 
and steep walled valleys. In many })laces (utr tiail lollowod thin, 
knile-edged divides wheie a sli > to either side woidd have sent 
lioise and lider jdunging seven I hundn*d feet into a snow-filled 
gulch below. In other places the tiail was steep, and so slippeiy 
with ice that out smooth-shod horses could not stand.* At these 
])laces the men who had been sent ahead from the village cut 
away the ice, or covercxl it with sand. Nevertlic'less, befote we 
got out of tliis rough country o,n liorscs were lame ftom many 
kails. 

By evening wc were in lower, wanner country. Wc spent the 
night at anothe r village, called Sang i-Khah, from wdiich the 
hakim of Shahr-i-Bnzurg turned back; and the next day we 
descended to the arid Oxus jilain and rode on to Chah-i-Ab. 

1 1 iicvrr s;iw a louicli-shod horsf in Atf^hanistan. nor ract a blacksmith who 
knew how' to make a spiked shoe. 
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At Chah-i-Ab, which is a large town and an important local 
trading center, we were hospitably welcomed by the local gov- 
ernor and given rooms in his house. He had a large establish- 
ment, with living and administiative quarters all in one large 
adobe building that faced out into a couityard surrounded by 
high, thick adobe walls. One main entrance, wide enough to drive 
a loiry through, enteied the couityard from the street. After 
sundown this was closed by two heavy wooden doors, each deeply 
carved and ornamented, and at all times it was guarded by armed 
sentries on either side. 

In the evening Smala and I and our new host— a bleal, tliin- 
faced, beardless little man— sat together till late in the night 
munching grapes and melons and planning my trip to Noor Aba. 
My hired hoiscs had dclivcicd their loads and turned back and, 
with otlicr aid, 1 was piomised fresh ones fiom Chah-i-Ab early 
the lollowing moining. 

When morning came, however, the fresh horses wereviot there; 
and— somewhat imfiatienlly, I am afraid— after a short wait I 
urged Smala to secuie them. Poor Smala! Always, it seems, I was 
impatiently urging him to do something. I must have been a 
driving. ,niastcr, but there seemed to be no other way of getting 
any work accomplished. Smala, as was his custom, then impa- 
tiently urged the governor to find us the promised horses, and 
the governor— aftei the fashion of governors- sent one of his 
soldiers to secure them for us. The soldier went to the market 
place and soon came riding back on one horse and leading four 
others. Smala, Nadir, and I threw a light pack on one of these 
and mounted the other three, in readiness to start for Noor Aba. 

While we were at this, the governor was quietly engaged in 
talk with a group of men gathered near us in the courtyard, 
apparently hearing evidence on some case, or settling some dis- 
pute. I did not pay close attention until suddenly he gave a curt 
order and several of his men grabbed a powerfully built fellow 
of middle age, stripped off his heavy greatcoat, threw him face 
down upon the ground and began to beat him— not brutally, nor 
savagely, nor vindictively, but very deliberately and methodically. 
While others held the victim down, four men swinging stout. 
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green poplar poles as thick as broomsticks slashed his buttocks 
as hard as they could, until the poor fellow's screams pierced 
the fresh morning quiet and he begged the governor for quarter. 
Then they roped his ankles, pulled up his legs, and beat the soles 
of his bare feet until his cries were reduced to convulsive moans. 
The governoi ordered his release, and the lellow limped away 
whimpering like a hurt animal in great pain. 

When the cries fiom the courtyard reached the streets outside, 
an inquisitive crowd soon gathered beyond the sentries, eager to 
see what was going on inside. Nor were they disappointed, for 
soon another man— this an older one with a long black beard— 
was on the ground receiving similar punishment. 

What was the punishment for? 

Disobedience of the governor! 

While the beatings r\ere still in pi ogress Smala, Nadir, and 
I, and the soldier who had bi ought our horses (and was under 
orders to remain with me until we iciurned from Noor Aba), 
rode cautiously out through the crowded gate. In the town it was 
market day, and the bazaar was jammed with a nulling crowd 
from the suiiounding districts, so that we had to move carefully 
to keep fiom trampling them. I was riding in the lead ^*dth the 
others close behind, when a burlv. bearded giant came ch«arging 
tlirough the crowd at me, Ircllowing that I had stolen his horse 
He grabbed my bridle reins nd, bclore I fully grasped the 
situation, wms trying to claw m^ from tlie saddle; but then the 
soldier behind me lunged his horse forward and beat him off 
with the heavy quirt that these soldiers carry. At first my assailant 
was defiant and tried to fight back; but being unarmed, he soon 
wilted under the heavy blows and turned *ind ran. The soldier 
followed, scattering the crowd aiid overturning the merchants’ 
stalls, until the man escaped through an open doorway where 
the horse was unable to follow. Fully warmed now to his task, 
the soldier returned and rode in front of me, slashing every one 
within reach of his whip, until the angry crowed parted and we 
rode quickly away through a deserted side street. 

I w^as still not fully aware of what had happened, and when 
we drew rein outside Chah-i-Ab I asked for an explanation. It 
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proved then that earlier in the morning, when I had demanded 
horses and c\ery one had passed the buck until hnally our soldier 
friend was sent to fetch some he had simply gone to the neaiest 
seiai, or livery, where those who had lulden in to maiket had 
stabled their hoises, and taken the best he could find Avithout 
consulting the owners Neithci the owner of tlie hoise noi I knew 
this at the time, and naturally when le saw me iiding out ol 
town on his horse lie thought tliat I had stolen it 

It was lolly to think then ot going biek and facing the angry 
crowd in the ba/iai again, so we rode on tiavclhng north 
thiough the open valley 

Some miles ahead an old man attached himself to oiii paity, 
the governoi hiving sent woid ahead that he was to gincle me 
to Noor Aba I he old lellow was jiresenied to me as in iinpor 
tant local chief and one of the richest men in the disirut He 
claimed to be seventvfise yens ol age and his elcu wrinkled, 
le^atheiy skin Ixie e\iden(c ol age Imi his eyes nul spun ueie 
those of youth and he sang lustily as he galloped his hoise beside 
us, with his long white heaid bent in ihc wind It was i plcasinc 
to nde with him loi his elueifiil nitiuc did imu h to allesiate 
the memory of the sordid incidents of the e nly moining anel 
he appealed to gain eepial plcisiiie liom his rule with us miking 
It a Incl} liolie 

Sevcial miles noith ol Ch ih i Al) the level inigited fields 
narreiw and the tin! enters a loek} goigc \t tins place strong 
springs of eleai cold water eme^ige lioni the giavel that nndeilies 
the plain They join to loim the \b i Kliasat, which fioivs thiough 
the goige to the ()\us Sensei il miles down the Ab i Khasir we 
came to a diy gulch which cntCTs liom the cast This was the 
Noor Aba and we followed it Fiom this gulch it is said, great 
riches have been taken in placer gold, but now the placer is 
exhausted Possibly because ol this our old guide, who was one 
of the men who had profited most from the mine, was much 
moie willing to show me everything tlian w^cre the men of Duang. 
He had nothing to lose and possibly something to gam if I could 
find an extension of the gold deposit 

The country rock exposed on the sides of the gulch holds no 
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promise of a lode mine, as at Duang. Instead the country there 
consists of poorly consolidated beds ol sandsione and con- 
glomerate with no evidence of lode mineralization. 

Noor Aba must then be the reconcentiation of an older placer 
in the conglomeiate that is now high above the valley flc/or, I 
reasoned, thereby directing more of my attention to the hills 
than to the woiked-out stieam bed. But the Afghans had already 
reasoned this out for themselves, and they had actually located 
and worked the oiiginal pay streak— a conglomerate bed that out- 
crops on the hillside above the valley. Cilaves, from which they 
had dug out the loose gold-bearing gravel and carried it in 
baskets down to water, mark the pay streak. The old guide led 
me to these caves after I had seem all the relics of the valley 
workings and questioned him abemt hillside deposits, and to- 
gether we crawled about in the shallow workings until evening, 
without gaining imuh idea of the value of the deposit. Then we 
climbed down to our picketed horses, and the hot meal that 
Nadir had prepared for ns. and later in the soft night wt started 
back to Chah-i-Ab. 

With stronger horses. Smala and I rode on ahead, leaving Nadir 
and the soldier to brirrg up the pack. We entered the town about 
midnight. As in all Alglran towns at midnight, the dark streets 
were deserted of men, but full of dogs wliirh protested our pass- 
ing as much as had the angry men in the early morning bazaar. 
Their inlernal barking soon arc^used the town, and wlien, after 
wandering through the crooked streets we mistakenly came to the 
mosque instead of the governor s house, a sleepy nmllah canre out 
and put us on our way again. Finally, at the great carved gates to 
the gov^ernoi’s courtyard the sentries cinllengcd us, and held us 
dismounted until a servant from wiihin came out <md passed us. 

This ended my horseback work rn Badakhshan. Altogether, in 
about two moiitbs I had mapped between live hundred and six 
hundred miles of mountain trail in addition to that covered by 
motorcar. Now it was nearly Christmas, and sOiirc rejiort from me 
was long overdue in Kabul; so I planned to drive back as soon as 
possible. 

When we arrived in Chah-i-Ab we found our motorcar de- 
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posited there for us with several leaves broken in both front 
springs, and the rear axle pin sheared again from the rough ride 
out of Faizabad. Rather than delay then for repairs, I thought to 
drive on without, at least as far as Khanabad, because much of tlie 
road that far is over the level Oxus plain and I expected that our 
front transmission alone would pull us over the only steep grades 
on the route— the low range of hills that lie between Pul-i-Shema 
on the lower Kokcha, and Bagh-i-Mii on the road cast from 
Khanabad. 

So in the early morning of December i6th we loaded our little 
baggage and left tlie north. In Khanabad we made temporary re- 
pairs, working all one day with a local blacksmith fashioning iron 
spiings that turned out to be tempered either too soft or too brit- 
tle. Ten miles farther on our way both front springs were flat 
again, and the soft iron pin with which we had repaired the rear 
axle again had sheared. As best we could on the load, we 
blocked up the front end of the car so that I coulc^ steer, and 
drove on with only the front wheels pulling. All night I diove, 
with Nadir sleeping on the load, and Sinaia smoking cigarettes 
beside me. We bieakfasted^at Doab and then moved on toward 
Kabul, creeping along slower than the caravans and with much 
less confidence. Finally, on the long pull up to Shebar Pass the 
front transmission failed, and the car refused to climb the last 
steep grade. Just as before, we had plenty of power in the front 
wheels, but not sufficient traction to pull up the loaded car. How- 
ever, when off-loaded, the empty car moved up, and I drove it to 
the crest about a mile ahead and a thousand feet higher. But our 
weary bodies rebelled at the thought of carrying our equipment 
up, a task which we could not have completed easily, and so I sent 
Smala and Nadir down to commandeer a group of donkeys that 
were coming up the trail behind us. In Afghanistan the govern- 
ment holds the right to temporarily commandeer private property 
in this manner on the trail, and Smala and I had learned to as- 
sume this authority. Pretty soon, however. Nadir came back and 
asked me for my rifle. Smala had requested the donkeys and the 
drivers had refused, suggesting rather, with fine sarcasm, that we 
should get a motorcar. This vexed Smala greatly, and, what was 
worse, it greatly hurt his delicate pride; and so he wanted to en- 
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force his request with a gun. Curious to see what would happen, 
I gave Nadir the rifle, knowing (although Nadir did not know) 
that it was not loaded. Then I remained behind some boulders 
unseen above the trail. In a shoit while the little donkeys came 
panting up around the boulder pile, ead) loaded with some arti- 
cle of our kit, and behind them, to my sui prise, came a string of 
camels that I had not seen before, each camel loaded with bits of 
our baggage; and behind the animals the diheis tame walking 
glumly like unwilling prisoners of war, while behind them all 
maichcd Nadir and Smala siiutiing proudly rvilh the empty gun. 

From the summit oi lliu Pass, where we reloaded, it is mostly 
down grade to Kabul; so W’e rolled on again uirdci our own 
power, arriving finally after three days and three nights on the 
road from Chah-i-Ab. 

During the leisurely holidays in Kabul that followed, I natu- 
rally made inquiry legarding the order that had been sent out 
preventing my entry into the military zone in Badakhshan, and 
this incredible story was given me: 

Shortly after I first left Kabul for the north with full official 
permission to travel freely, word was maliciously voiced in the 
bazaar that I was not an American engineei at all, but really 
Lawrence of Arabia in disguise on a secret mission for the British 
government. The rumor spread, as lumois do, until finally it 
came up for official attention iv the Foreign Office, and I was 
placed under close surveillance until an investigation was com- 
pleted. 

This is hardly a matter for jest when it is understood that the 
legend of Lawrence is even more pow^erful in Afghanistan than 
in other parts of Islam faither west. His power among the Arabs 
made a profound impression on tlic Mohammedan imagination, 
and his association with the British-India Army on the Afghan 
frontier made him very real to them. No one there now believes 
that he is really dead. Rather, according to the many stories, he 
is in disguise on “some secret mission for the British government.” 
I heard this belief expressed many times in the villages. And later, 
when civil war broke out again on the border while we were in 
the Hazarajat, it was— according to the stories— Lawence of Arabia 
who was organizing the tribesmen! 



CHAPTER VII 


FROM KABUL TO HERAT T HROUGH KANDAHAR 


Five main trails converge, like the sp(>kes of a wheel, on the city 
of Kabul. The most important of these is the one wc have already 
followed from India over Khyber Pass. Next in importance is 
the trail which loads north from Kabul over the Hindu Kush to 
the Rus.siatt border, rvith branches leading into Bamian, Afghan 
Turkistan, and Badakhshan. This one also we have followed, to 
Badakhshan and back again. A third trail leads .soutliwest from 
Kabul to Kandahar; another leads south bom Kabul to tlTe town 
of Gardez, from which branches lead into the fighting provinces 
of Khost and Wazhistan; and the fifth leads west from Kabul over 
Uni Pass and on along the high mountainous backbone of the 
kingdom to Herat, with branches southwest into the Hazarajat and 
Ghor. 

From map study alone, without some real knowledge of these 
trails and the traffic that they carry, one is almost certain to draw 
wrong conclusions regarding their signifre. trice as transport routes. 
First, one is likely to exaggerate the importance of tire city of 
Kabul. Here not “all roads lead to Rome,” although Kabul is, of 
course, an important hub. In the same way, one is likely to exag- 
gerate the importance of the Khyber route. The map makes it 
appear that four main trails drain all the interior trade directly 
into Kabul, from svhich it flows on dow’ii through Kliyber as 
through a funnel. Nor is this quite the case. 

Rather, in the broader picture that brings in focus more of 
Asia, and not Afghanistan alone, one finds that these trails form 
parts of two main continental routes of trade and conquest from 
Asia Minor, Russia, and Mongolia (around the barrier of the 
Himalayas), across Afghanistan to India. One of these main roads 

is8 
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leads over the mountains and the other leads around them. The 
first two trails mentioned above, the one from India over Khyber 
to Kabul, and from Kabul nortli over the Hindu Kush to Russia, 
comprise the mountain route. This is the shortest, but the most 
difficult, way from Russia into India. Kabul is only a caravanserai, 
just a stopping place along this road. The other main route runs 
fn)m Herat in the west, around the southern fringe of the moun- 
tains to Kandahar. Herat connects by easy I'oads to both Iran and 
Russia, and from Kandahar a main trail leads southeast to Quetta, 
the southern gateway into India from the west. This is the easiest 
route to India from the west. Like Kabul in the north, Kandahar 
is only a caravanserai along this route. The road from Kabul 
down to Kandahar is an important interior trail in Afghanistan, 
but in the broader picture it is a shuttle road between the two 
main continental routes. The other trails which cottverge on 
Kabul ate only of limited local importance, although the road 
west from Kabul over Uiri Pass is an alternate, though difficult, 
cross-coirntry route. ■ 

In addition to being natural, arterial highways, the importance 
of the txvo main through routes mentioned above has been re- 
cently much enhanced because they aie now the only ways that 
have been improved for motor transport. If they are blocked, the 
commerce handled by the camel and donkey caravans could fol- 
low other devious trails from the mountains down to India. But 
[rrogressively mrrre and more of the commerce in this part of the 
world is now carried by motor lorry (there is not a loot of railway 
in Afghanistan), and the lorries must follow these two roads. 

Likewise, if these trvo roads were blocked, dismounted riflemen 
could raid India by many obscure mountain trails, birt any mech- 
anized army, or any arnry with heavy transport bound lor India, 
from necessity would be confined to either the Kalntl-Khyber 
trail, or the road throrrgh Kandahar .and Quetta. This is why 
Peshawar and Quetta are military orrtposts in India’s system of 
defense; one reason why the Baluchistan railway was built was to 
outflank the open road soirth of the mountains: and this is also 
the reason why England, during the century past, so expensively 
occupied Kabul and Kandahar, and so strongly rrrged the Afghan 
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defense of Herat whenever Russia was known to look with lust 
on India. 

The nonhem highway over the mountains from India to Rus- 
sia is described in previous chapters. Let us look closer now at 
the southern route, for this is the one we travel next. During the 
Christmas holidays in Kabul plans were n^ade to explore southern 
Afghanistan, taking advantage of the milder winter there. Kirk, 
who had joined me in Kabul at Christmas, elected to reconnoiter 
the southwestern desert between the mountains and low Seistan. 
My plans called for travels in the southern foothills region auring 
winter, working gradually noith into the higher country again 
—up the Hclmand valley if possible— as spiing advanced. Also at 
this time word came that an old liicnd, Frank Buie, would join 
me in this work il I could meet him at the Persian border. Ac- 
cordingly,/[in early January we set out on the trail from Kabul 
down to Kandahar. 

This trail climbs from the K.abul River valley to the broad, 
high region of Shcr Dahan Pass, where the drainage to north and 
south divides. Then it finds the head of Tarnak River, whith 
leads it gently down to Kandahar. 

Along this way are many villages and two historic towns: 
Ghazni and Kalat-i-Ghilzai. 

Ghazni, situated just sotith of the divide some ninety miles from 
Kabul, commands the high country. Like Kabul, this old ghost 
town was once the seat of great medieval empires, and a place of 
tremendous riches gained in honest commerce drawn from India. 
When first invaded by the Mohammedans, this region is said to 
have had an annual trade of $5,000,000 in indigo alone. And 
when this trade was not enough to satisfy the ruling lords more 
wealth was gained from raids on India for plunder. In one period 
alone, during the first third of the eleventh century, no fewer 
than seventeen organized major raids for plunder are recorded. 
And this precedent was repeated many times. During this period, 
the city was famous throughout the Asiatic world as an impreg- 
nable fortress. Later, in the twelfth century, this powerful citadel 
challenged the rise to power of Ghor, across the Helmand, and 
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after a devastating struggle, its ancient splendor was destroyed. 
Finally the city’s prominence in Asian history ended with its siege 
by Genghis Khan. In recent history, Ghazni was captured by 
British-lndia forces in 1839, surrendered in 1842, and recaptured 
and destroyed by them again in 18^2. 

Old Ghazni is now a place of ruins; an old castle at the northern 
end of town high above the plain, a pait of tlie old city walls, and 
two remarkable towers still stand. Beside these ruins, the present 
town has recently been somewhat revived by the new motor road 
which again has brought considerable commerce with India in 
fruit, and skins, and wool. From here, also, come the fine poshtins 
for KabuLU 

Kalat-i-Ghilzai has no such noble history. It is a minor Af- 
ghan fortress situated on a rocky eminence two hundred feet 
above the plain by the Tainak River. It is known largely for its 
defense by British-lndia forces in t842. But it is knowrr more for 
the fine race of men whose name it takes— the Ghilzai. These Af- 
ghans range north to the Kabirl valley and cast to India. They are 
of the same stock as the Palhans, and their clans— the Sirliman 
Khel, the Nazir Khcl, etc.— collectively raiik first in Afghanistan 
in mtlitary strength and commercial crrterpri.se. 

Kandahar, at the southern end of this trail, shares the stomiy 
history of Ghazni and Kabul. Read this account of major epi- 
sodes! Captured from the Afghan* by Mahmud of Ghazni in die 
eleventh century: captured by Genghis Khan in the thirteenth 
century; by Timur in the fourteenth century; by Baber in the 
sixteenth century; recaptured by the Afghans in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; captured from thenr in the seventeenth century by Shah 
Abbas of Persia; recaptured by the Afghans again in the eight- 
eenth century; captirred by Nadir Shah in the eighteenth century; 
captured by Amad Shah in the eighteenth century. The last event 
led to the beginning of the modern Afghanistan, and to recent 
history; but even during this period the city was captured by the 
British-lndia army and recaptured by the A%hans twice during 
the wars of the nineteenth century. 

The present city of Kandahar is probably the greatest business 
center in Afghanistan, and, being in close touch with business 
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India, It has taken on somewhat the aspect of an “outside” city. 
The stieets are wide and open, and there aie open city squares, 
fresh witli green grass, where small boys play ball The main 
street is cobbled, and theie art electnc street lights in the business 
district The ba/aar is clean and open, with well constructed 
buildings A wide assoitment ol goods is displayed, including Af- 
ghan fiuit, from the neai by proMnee^*, that rival any in the 
world tor quality and trade goods from India, and much cotton 
cloth and tiinkets horn Japm (these foimcrly came from Ing 
land), and all the waies that Afgh m metal smiths pioducc As 
one should expect fioin this, there is a ircei an about the people, 
and much less the atmosphcie ol a remote foiticss than one senses 
in K.ibul and Ghanii 

From Kandihai tlie mam load bears slightly north of west lor 
two hundred tliiity three imks to tlie adnunistr itivc post of 
Farrah on the I urah Rud, thdi iiins north aiiothei hundred 
seventy four miles to the ancient ciiv ol Uti it 

Between Kandahai and the Ilelniancl Ri\ci tins 10 id is still 
mainly in the foothills belt but beyond the Hclmand it skirts the 
mountains on the one hand tind the desert on the other North 
ward the country uses horn the low foothills 111 the lorcgiound 
to range after range each higher thin the one bcfoie it South 
ward the country slopes away in a level phin gi i\cl covered and 
dry and barren Where streims emerge from the mountains their 
valleys form sharp reentrants into the hills and they flow briskly 
where they enter the desert they broidcn and iiuandei and be 
come sluggish, and finally evaporate Only the stionger of them 
reach the desert lakes in lowc^ Seistair and there they too are 
dried by the dcsci t sun 

This is open country south of the mountains along the desert 
section of the road where armies might deplov, and where tank 
corps might niancincr like ships at sea I he stieams are the only 
obstacles Of these, the Hclmand and the Khasir Rud arc im 
portant ^ 

1 We rtoss* d tlic Ilclimncl on an old poTitCK)n bi iclpt ( \ misoniy bridge is now under 
construction bv i r.crnnii enemteO Htlviccn kindalnr ind tht Helmuul are sever il 
stream (lossin^s of which the Arglnndab is the most important 
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There are few settlements along the desert section of this road. 
Girishk, at the Helmand crossing, is the only important town. It 
is an administrative and commercial center serving a small popu- 
lous section up the river. Like so many other Afghan towns it is 
made up of a small bazaar nestling in the shadow of a great 
earthen fortress, or castle, with mulberry trees and gardens under 
irrigation from the river. There is now a |^ew government rest- 
house there lor travellers. 

Dilaram, on the Khash Rud, is only a stopping point for trav- 
ellers. Theic is an old robat,^ or caravanserai, to serve the camel 
caravans, and a more modem lesthouse to serve motor travellers. 
Save for caictakeis, ihcie is no permanent settlement. 

Fan ah is the next important town. Like Girishk, it is an ad- 
ministrative post and trading center for the small settlements up 
the rivei. It is a dreary little town of low mud rooms with domed 
loofs, like brick kilns, or laigc, old-fashioned beehives. There is 
a governor's residence, a bazaar, and a barracks that serves also as 
a guesthouse. 

Between these posts there is no settlement on the load—only an 
occasional water hole piotected by an old robat. 

The road north from Farrah leaves the desert fringe and crosses 
the ends of the low lang *s that stiike southwest from the high 
central mountain massif. Hence it is a hilly road, partly in barren 
desert valleys and partly on barren desert ridges. It mounts from 
an elevation of 2,460 feet at Farrah, in the valley of the Farrah 
Rud, to 3,550 feet at the town of Sabzawar (ninety-four miles 
north), then to nearly 6.000 feet on the ranges beyond, and finally 
down to about 3,000 feet at Herat in the valley of the Hari Rud. 

There is only one settlement of any importance on this section 
of the road. That is at Sabzawar (now called Sheendan by the 
Afghans), where a rich little oasis nestles in the confluence of the 
upper tributaries of the Adraskand Rud. Sabzawar is much like 
Farrah, with a local governor and a small bazaar. Otherwise only 
a few desolate robats stand by this lonely way. 

r A square inrlosure surrounded by thick, high mud or adobe walls, often with 
small living rooms built against the inside of the wall; a caravanserai affording 
protection fiom robbers. 
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Herat, in the northwest, is a metropolis rivalling Kandahar, al- 
though it has long lost its ancient commercial importance. Like 
Ghazni and Kabul, the history o£ this old city is pretty much the 
history oi central Asia. Like them, too, its early beginning is not 
known. It probably started as a Persian settlement about 500 B.c. 
For some centuries it flourished in peace, being only little ob- 
scuied then by the glory of Ghazni. In tl«e twelfth century it was 
destroyed by the Turkomans but recovered under the Kings of 
Ghor, to become a lipe prize lor the Mongol visitation under 
Genghis Klian. The Mongols destroyed the city twice (1232 and 
1398), and on both occasions massacred the population, then esti- 
mated at seveial millions. But by the fifteenth centuiy Heiat was 
again flourishing, and during this period it became the great cen- 
ter of literature and art in the F.ast. Most of the great historical 
works on Asia date from Herat during this time, and most of the 
noble buildings, whose ruins still partly stand there, were then 
construe ted. During all this time Herat was essenlially* Persian; 
tire Afghan tribes then dwelt far to the east. But after the rise of 
Afghan power in the middle eighteenth century, Alghan tribes 
were settled in Herat; and they have since controlled the city— 
sometimes under Kabul and sometimes independent of Kabul. All 
subsequent attempts by Persia to regain Herat have been vigor- 
ously resisted by both Britain and Afghanistan— the British policy 
being dictated mainly by the assumed strategic importance of 
Herat in the defense of India from Russia, a military conclusion 
not now entirely acceptable. 

The present city of Herat (with possibly r 0,000 inhabitants) is 
distinguished from most Oriental cities by the great earthwork 
on which the city is built. This is about two hundred fifty feet 
in width at the base and fifty feet high, and supports a wall four- 
teen feet thick and twenty-five feet high, with many towers, A 
great moat surrounds the earthwork. Five main gates enter into 
the city. 

Something of the ancient grandeur of the city is still evidenced 
by the ruins outside the walls. Several tapering towers, or minars 
(of the old Tal-i-Bangi), still stand to exhibit tile work of great 
beauty in color and design; and on the fields north of town the 
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plain is strewn with relics of pottery and structures that once were 
the wonder and glory of the Orient. 

Like so many other Afghan towns and villages, the location 
and size of Herat is largely hxed by the presence and extent of 
feitile, irrigable land. The cultivated area of die Hari Rud here 
extends for ncaily one hundied ten miles along the valley, and 
is up to fifteen miles in width. It begins in the vicinity of Obeh, 
fifty miles upstieam fiom Heiat, and continues down the valley 
to Kuhsan, wheie the river swings northward near the Iranian 
bolder. Low desert hills bound all diis cultivated land. 

It was the 1 ith of January when we left Kabul. Snow had fallen 
on tlie high country daring all of the previous day and night, and 
the atmosphere was still spongy with the large, soft flakes that 
enveloped Kabul m a silent pall of frozen fog and darkness. 

Oui transport consisted of three cars. Smala, Nadir, and a driver 
weie ill the lead in mine. Kiik and I followed in a light Ford. 
And Kirk’s outfit brought up the leai under the charge of Osif, 
a lad from Jalalab<id who had been assigned to Kirk as interpreter 
by the Kabul government. (Piobably moie than any other single 
one Osif helped smooth our way in southern Afghanistan ) 

In the beginning we no’.ed forward slowly bi caking our own 
trail through a foot of heavy snow The cold, shadowlcss half-light 
of early dawn found us ascendin.r Shei Dahan, wdiere the depth of 
snow increased. But, as the day advanced, the weather clear ed. By 
the time we reached Ghazni we were under a low ceiling of thick 
snow clouds; but the air was free of flakes, the road smooth and 
white ahead. Ghazni is fourteen hundred feet higher than Kabul, 
and in winter is often snowbound for long periods. 

Beyond Ghazni the snow diminished, and by evening we were 
running in dust near Kalat-i-Ghilzai. With evening also came car 
trouble: tires punctured by Afghan hobnails, and another broken 
spring. By micinight we were in Kandahar with two cars, the other 
remaining disabled on the road.^ 

^We found three petrol depots along this route, one at Ghazni, one at Kalat-i- 
Ghilzai, and one at a small village called Mukur about midway between the 
other two 
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Morning in Kandahar brought heavy rain, with more snow be- 
hind us on the mountains. We sent tlic drivers back to repair the 
abandoned car, and the interpieters to report our ariival to the 
piovincial governor, while Kirk and I canvassed the bazaar. We 
made a practice ol: inspecting the bazaais wherever we stopped. 
Pos;sjble future operations would have to depend laigel> upon 
local supplies, and we wanted to know what we could depend 
upon. 

On the 13th we hiied a lorry to transport our heavier loads, and 
sent one of our own cars back to Kabul to lelay more field equip- 
ment south. Two days latei we weie in Farrah, after an overnight 
stop at Girishk, having encountered no higher adventure on the 
road than more engagements with Afghan hobnails in our tires. 
It being winter, few travclleis were on the load— only an occa- 
sional camel caravan led by daik, lean deseit folk.^ 

As we progressed south from Kabul \\c found less official in- 
terest in our mission. In Kandahar, alter waiting one flay, we 
were received pleasantly but briefly by the governor. But he pro- 
fessed to know nothing of the central government’s nitciest in 
mineral deposits, and refused us all information about minerals 
because our credentials from Kabul did not specifically slate that 
we were entitled to receive such information.^ 

In Girishk we were also cordially received by the hakim; but 
he also knew nothing about any official interest in mines, and was 
more disposed to be pleasant than informative. In Far rah the 
local governor was too busy to see us. 

Nevertheless we chose Fanah as a base for our explorations in 
the south, not because it olTeied an) special attractions but be- 
cause no other place was situated more conveniently to serve our 
needs. Kirk’s interest lay to the south of hcie, and mine to the 
north. 

We rented (at a price that later marked us for dupes) a serai 
that had two tight living rooms, an inner court where pack ani- 
mals could be assembled, and some open stalls that would garage 

1 Petrol depots on this loute, at Kandahar, Girishk, Dilaram, and Farrah 

2 We got this information by messengei later, alter weeks of delay in correspond- 
ence with Kabul 
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our cars and tlieic set up headquarleis. The winter rains had 
come to tlie desert, di iven in by told winds tliat lashed the plain. 
The nairoiv streets of the village, normally cliokcd witli dust 
from tlie line soil biought down by the I'aiiah Rud, weie deep 
in mud, and most of the deseit Afghans wtie content to sit by 
hies inside then huts Our 100ms ueie told, and no fuel could be 
had at any price until Kiik encountered a string of camels enter- 
ing fiom the deseit t\ilh a load of soggy biush, and bought the lot 
betoie they leachcd the ba/aai 

By the ibth \vc wcit comloitably settled and deep in plans for 
oui campaign ahead, while Osif was busy leciuiting camels and 
drivers lor Kiik and Smala WaS enlisting hoises and men foi me. 

In the meantime, Bine was due on ]anuaiy i8th in Islam Kala, 
on the Iiaiiian fiontici west of Heiai <md I was scheduled to 
meet him theic So, on the 17th, Smala, Nadii, and I left lariah 
togethei in one cai to keep out icndczvons It was still told, and 
dark stoitii cloncls swept down lioin the noithcin mountains, 
diiving hcaiv 1 iin against us and lemng the toad awash More 
cai trouble eiuscd delay, and it w is escning beloie we passed 
through Sab/awar We diose on in the night, with the motor 
gioaning like a sick camel as the car skidded repeatedly in the 
mud and we slowed tt straighten out agiin iiid late the sto^m 
When wt gained the higher ridges 1101 th ol Sah/iwai the rain 
changed to snow, but on the northern slopes, whcie we de- 
scended into the valley ol the I fail Rud it iiiintd to ram again, 
coming now gently and now in violent gusts There was a steady 
downpour when we reached Her it and passed through the great 
gate where the massive eatthwoik hung over us like the high 
loess embankments that hang over the ancient camel trails in so 
many parts of Central Asia ' 

The weird city caught in the thin, nin washed beams of our 
headlights, and visible only through the little ofiening where the 
windshield wiper had seiapcd aw ly the mud appeared quite dead 
—except that drenched sentinels stood guard at every street inter- 
section, with water s(i earning fiom their rifles and parka hoods, 
and as we passed each one in turn called to the next on duly 

1 Petrol depots at Sdbziwar and Herat 
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down the street so that word of our progress preceded us through 
the darkened city. 

Beyond the center of the city we were directed to a comfortable 
hostelry wlieie we slept out the night in luxurious peace from the 
driving storm and lurching cat— without food, foi it was more 
trouble at that hour to rusde a meal than sleep witliout it. 

Morning saw us on the toad again, following tlie main valley 
westward, over sand hills where the road left the iiver, and 
thiough flooded muddy flats wheic the river was near at hand. 
I’he storm was passing, and by the time we reached Islam Kala 
in the early alteinoon the sky was clear again. 

Islam Kala is a control post of the Afghan-Iranian bolder. A 
commissar, or innnigiaiion oflicer, a customs inspector, and a tele- 
phone operatoi aie stationed there, hut theie is no settlement. 
Like many otliei places in Afghanistan, Islam Kala now' bears the 
stamp of a progressise Kabul government. Until a few years ago, 
this post consisted only of an ancient, adobe, lortlikc serai, or 
castle, built over a water hole in the desert. The present station 
consists of a new modern brick building surrounded by a brick 
wall. With the improvement (Same a change in name. Formerly 
Islam Kala was known as Kafir Kala (Kafir’s Castle, or castle of 
the infidel or unbeliever), and it is so shown on all existing maps. 
The new name means Islam’s Castle, or castle of the Mussulman 
—this change completing the elimination of all Kafirs from Af- 
ghanistan.^ 

The old castle and fort of Kafir Kala now stand in ruins not far 
from the newer structures. Two sides of the old castle have caved 
to piles of mud and sun-dried biick, exposing to the open desert 
tire rooms inside the other walls tliat still stand firm. The deep 
well of fresh water that nourished the place is still protected by 
arches of brick and mud, and above this a part of one of the main 
towers of the old castle still stands intact. But the water level of 
the well is now much below the level of the desert plain, and it 
feeds no garden as once it must have done, although almost any 

iThe old province of Kafir-i-Stan, northwest of the Khsbcr region, was the last 
important section in the Kingdom to be foicefully comer ted to Mohammedanism. 
Like Islam Kala its name has since been changed from Kafir-i-Stan (Place of the 
Unbeliever) to Nuer-i Stan (Place of Those Who Have Seen the Light) 
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evening it waters a tired, thirsty caravan that plods in when the 
big, red, deceit sun is low, picks a caretul w^ay through the fallen 
debris, and bivouacs in an open room beside the well. 

Islam Kala is a lonely post, for few tiavellers other than the 
desert wandeiers have occasion to pass this way. The men there 
were glad to have company and made us welcome. We pooled 
our resources, and in the evening made a meal together. The 
customs ofFicei, a strikingly handsome young Alghan, liad appar- 
ently been di inking alone in his rooms belore the meal began, 
and when we aasemliled he invited us to diink with him. Sniala 
was embaiiassed and relused. Alghan inreipretation of the Koran 
prohibits the use of alcohol among Mohammedans, and no Af- 
ghan had offered me liquor before; so, out of curiosity, 1 accepted.^ 
From some hiding place he brought out several bottles of “Per- 
sian wine“ (a cheap concoction of alcohol with vaiious fruit fla- 
vors), that apparently had come to him from Iran. We poured 
out iliimbleluls, but while I was tasting mine he drank several 
and became ill and left the paity. Smala and I finished the meal 
alone, during which he confessed an incident of which I was pre- 
viously unaware. 

In Badakhshan I had half a bottle of whisky in my kit. I fin- 
ished it in Faizabad duiing oui enforced wait there. Smala saw 
me use the last of it and suggested that he* could get more from 
the medical dispcnsaiy to leplaie it. All Afghans wlio have any 
fixed ideas regarding loicigiieis aie fiinily of the opinion that all 
Westerners, without exception, are liabitual drinkers (most of 
those who have gone to Afghanistan piobably have been); and 
although I lefuscd his offei, still he humglit the hqiu^r. 1 filled a 
small bottle in my medical kit from it and asked him to return 

1 \fghan intcipict itioti of Llic Koran prohibits tlic use of alcohol, but not of 
tobacco or opium Piacticall) all the Ali’han tribes smoke tuhatco, and on the 
bordei of the Pamir country north of the Hindu Kush opium is freely used During 
the short period befoie the revolution, when Amanullah was introduung Western 
customs to Kabul, Western \ices appear to have been more popular than most 
Western virtue's, and then drinking was freely indulged m by some students 
and olHcials in the Capital. This was suppressed after the levohition. In Iran, 
which IS also Mohammedan, on the other hand, the Koran is apparently interpreted 
to permit the too free use of alcohol (iwd also piostitution, and begging, although 
the latter has been pretty well abolished by cnil decree recently). 
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the rest. Instead of returning it he gave the bottle to Nadir with 
instructions to keep it in a safe place, so that it would be handy 
if later I ever changed my mind and called tor it. The safest 
place that Nadir could think of was Smala’s bedding roll. And 
there it remained until we arrived in Kabul, for Smala’s bedding 
roll, along with all our other heavy gear was forwarded to Kabul 
when we sent our car back from Faizabad. In Kabul, Smala’s 
mother was the first to unioll his blankets and find the liquor. 
Her natural assumption of course was that the foreigner was 
teaching her tender son bad habits, and from Smala’s tone she was 
still unconvinced of any other story. 

Buie did not arrive at the appointed time, and we waited an 
extra day. Then, when it was established that a lony would be 
along later, I resolved to return to Herat and wait foi him there 
where I could more piofitably spend my time searching the pro- 
vincial archives lor mineial reports. We turned back late in the 
evening of January 20th, 

Some hours after dark, while we were running along smoothly 
on the sand parked hard by lecent rains, and Smala and Nadir 
were dozing in the car beside me, a daik figure in desert robes 
and turban stepped from the darkness beside the road into the 
headlights’ beam and waved for us to stop. 

“Friend or foe?’’ I asked Smala, shaking him awake. 

“Foe,” said he. “Go faster.” 

"Friend,” said I doubtfully. “Let’s stop.” 

I eased my gun in its holster and unlatched the door, slowing 
the car as we came closer. On nearer view the man looked less 
suspicious, and we stopped He announced himself a telephone 
operator and said there was a message for us. No village was near 
at hand, and to my knowledge no telephone, nor had the fellow 
ever laid eyes on us before. But experience in Afghanistan teaches 
one not always to suspect guile, so the three of us followed him. 
We stirmbled several hundred yards through pitch-darkness to a 
lone, low hut and entered. There was no light inside, nor an y 
candle or lamp to make a light until Nadir struck a match to a 
sheaf of camel brush. Then indeed in a recess in the thick mud 
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wall we saw a telephone, and soon we wcie speaking to Islam Kala 
across the dcseit. 

A message had come from Buie in Tmbat i-Shaikh Jam in 
Iran. Could I meet him in Yossafabad (Taiabad), aaoss tlie bor- 
der, in the morning? I contacted the commissar at the post to ask 
if we might be pcimittcd to pass into Iran without visas. lie 
promised to give us visas il wc had passports. I h.id a passport, but 
Smala and Nadii did not. Could he anange a temporary permit 
for Smala? Yes, he could. 

We turned back to Islam Kala. 

My idea w'as that we would pick up our visas in Islam Kala and 
then drive on to Yossalabad so as to be there next muining. But 
that was the West thinking. In Islam Kala again we were invited 
by the commissar first to eat, and then to talk. 1 hat was the East. 
In suth tiicumstantes the West usually acquiesces, so we stopped 
for food. My revised idea then, a sounder one, was to press my 
request to leave tonight so as to insure being peiinitted to leave 
when morning came. 

The meal was slow, and the talk ranged far from our main 
topic ol visas. Finally I steered it back again, suggesting that the 
night was passing and w'e were doing neither one thing nor the 
other. 

The commissar, fortified then by the late hour, announced that 
we could not go on at all till m* ning. Why? No passpoitsi But 
I had a passport and produced *t. But no visas! Permission to 
issue visas must come Irom the Gosernor of Herat. Fiom Herat! 
The only communication there was by a single wire stretched 
across the desert. What authority in Her it could be reached by 
telephone at that late hour? 

Of course they were right: I sr ould have gone to sleep and 
made request at the proper time tomorrow. But it takes more than 
a year in the Fast for a Westerner to learn to wait, and besides 
I felt sure that, if I waited, anothc-i day would be lost in bicker- 
ing. So I pressed the point, hoping to gain what advantage I 
could. 

Smala and the commissar engaged the telephone; and, marvel 
of marvels, the call went through. They got Herat. But the Gov- 
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ernor of Herat was in Farrah. They called Farrah, by relaying 
through Herat and Sabzawar. And, marvel again, they got the 
Governor of Heratl But he needed permission from Kandahar to 
grant so unusual a request as that. So Farrah called Dilaram, and 
Dilaram called Giiishk, and Girishk called Kandahar. Marvel 
again I They got the Governor of Kandahat! But he was still not 
big enough to act on his own authority; ne must consult Kabul. 
And so the call went on, to Kalat, to Ghazni, and finally to the 
Kabul Foreign Office— not a long-distance telephone call with 
Islam Kala speaking through to Kabul, but a message repeated 
from station to station all acioss the Kingdom. I quit marvelling; 
they got the Foreign Office! Quietly I stole out into the starlit 
desert and smoked a Persian cigaiette. It was neaily midnight. 
The answer was being relayed back. It came: “Pei mission 
granted"! 

Still pressing my point, I suggested now that everything was 
arranged possibly we could start. 

“But, Mr. Fox, iheie is another thing,” said Smala. 

“What is it?” 

"Persian soldiers will stop us if we go now, and our authorities 
take no responsibility for what may happen to you after you cross 
the line.” 

“I will explain to the troops,” I countered. 

"But they will only arrest you and take us all to Taiabad.” 

“And besides,” the commi.ssar interrupted, “there aie thieves 
and robbers on the road.” 

"And the road is very muddy too”— from our cook who was 
listening in the doorway. 

I laughed and said that they were only challenging me to go, 
which I intended doing. 

More objections from my loyal opposition. 

But convinced then that perhaps now we should be able to 
leave in the morning without any further frontier formalities, I 
agreed to spend the little remaining night there. 

An hour before dawn Nadir called us, and we drove west across 
the flats where the salt desert was dissolved in mud. 

The frontier is unmarked there, and we were unaware of cross- 
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ing it until we saw a Persian fort ahead with soldiers lounging in 
the early morning sun. They saw us coining and detached a lone 
trooper to meet us some distance fiom then station. Anticipating 
more delay through questioning by the bolder guard, I sought 
the initiative by speaking first, iiiquhing the road to Yossatabad 
—a sensible question in view o£ the almost tiacklcss state of the 
flats after the recent stoim. The iellow was obliging. Theie were 
two loads, he said, but only this one could be followed safely. 
This one was under guaid of troops, the other was undet siege of 
robbei bands. Would he by chante be pei milled to guide us? He 
was delighted, and w'itliout stopping to icpoit bark to his post he 
placed himself in the fiont seat with his long lifle between his 
knees and came along with us. 

With the borrowed dignity of tliis imposing escort other troops 
along the way saluted and let us pass, and we reached Taiabad 
without delay. 

Buie was not in Taiabad, and so we waited. 

Some weeks before, when word had reached our colleagues in 
Iran that I was coming through to the boidci, they icquesttd 
that I bring a load of heav) duty lonv tires which they needed, 
and of which we had an excess. The plan was that 1 should leave 
the tiics in charge of customs at Islam Kala, wheie they would 
clear them; but now that I had tome farther I brought them with 
me. Taiabad is the lianian frontier control post on their side 
of the line, and I thought to leave them there. After explaining 
ourselves to the Iranian officer in charge, and passing some pleas- 
ant words with him, I told him about the tires and asked Nadir 
to unload them. The Iranian officer, however, became politely 
officious at once, and said that his station could not accept them. 
Thinking some matter of duty or declaration to be involved, I 
offered to meet whatever regulations were in force, assuring him 
that all duty would be paid. But it was not a question of duty or 
declarations. The tires could not enter, he said, because Taiabad 
was not a port of entry. How then in Allah’s name could goods 
enter Iran from the east? This is the only regular road across the 
border from Afghanistan! Oh! They must come in by way of 
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Baluchistan. And my load oi thes? Plow could I legally enter 
them? Why they must go back thiough Islam Kala, and then 
acioss Alghanistan thiough Kandahar to Quetta, and pass the 
Indian customs tliere. Then they must tome west again over the 
Baluchistan railway, and eiitei lian lium the Baluchistan tioniier 
where Iranian customs would again inspect them. Absurd 1 Is 
there then no tiade with Alghanistan? Afghan goods must also 
come across BaluchistanI Ridiculous! 

So we aigucd until Buie aiihed on a mail loiry horn Meshed, 
and we staited back to friendly Afghanistan. We left the thes. I 
presented them to the Itanian as a personal gilt (he had no })os- 
sible use for them). The regulations said nothing icgaiding that. 
Later I heaid that they had been duly cleated by then piopei 
owners. 

We letuined to Farrah to begin out hirthei exploiations. 



CHAPTER VIII 


A WINTER JOURNEY INTO GHOR 

Winter is the wiong season for field woik in Afghanistan unless 
one is entirely independent of the local population. Even in the 
southern desert the weather is generally disagreeable, and this 
makes it difficult to enli.st local support, loi the Afghans like to 
remain inside their huts during bad weather. Without some co- 
opetation liom the local people, a camj>aign such as ours is likely 
to fail for want of tiansjioit. We fought the transport problem 
during most of our sojourn in the south.^ 

It began when Buie and I reached Farrah together on January 
22nd. Previously we had requested the governor's aid in securing 
pack animals, and back in Farrah again we found several poor 
horses waiting for us. But tlrey were refused for rent and offered 
only for sale at double the prevailing prices. We might have taken 
them except that they were unfit for work. Good horses are not 
to be had in the .south as in the no- th. A ffw good private mounts 
are brought down from Turkistan, but they are never for sale 
or hire. Most of the transport away fiorn the highway is by camel. 
We were pi omised camels, but none ever came. 

After considerable search through the serais, and endless bar- 
gaining with sharp traders, we finally found a reasonable fellow 
with a string of fifteen idle donkc)s who was willing to earn a 
wage. We made a contract with him. This broke the market 
created by our need for animals, and the price fell sharply. There- 
after, after some little bargaining we took three fair horses in 
addition to the donkeys. 

1 Aerial reconnaissance of geology, with a little ground contiol, would be very 
practical in Afghanistan due to the perfect rock exposures. Aciial transport of 
supplies to field parties in the mountains would also be practical, and would 
greatly simplify the woik. 
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This dealing took most ot three days, and it was late in the 
afternoon of the 24th when we finally had sufficient transport 
assembled at our headquarters in Farrah. Seeking then to keep 
the unit together while the men weie of a mind to go, we left Far- 
rah and matched five miles up the valley to a village where we 
spent the night. 

Our party then consisted of Buie and I, Smala and Nadir, the 
donkey man, and two noncommissioned officers furnished us by 
the governor from the Farrah gariison. These militaiy fellows we 
dubbed Fierce Khan and Feeble Khan. Both were meek men, but 
Fierce Khan wore a great, bristling mustache that made him ap- 
pear a most ferocious person. Feeble Khan was smooth-shaven 
and had no chin. We assigned them to help look after the pack 
animals. 

Next morning we moved on twelve miles to the village of 
Kanisk. That was as far as the donkeys could travel inji day. 

In this section the Farrah Rud forms a broad alluvial valley 
which is bounded by rock outcrops and low hills several miles 
back from the stream. The n>ain trail follows near the river. Our 
plan was to send the packers on along the trail while Buie and 
I rode the flanks and explored geology. It was a simple plan. The 
trail was good, ^ith many villages along it where we might stop 
at night. 

From Kanisk, Smala rode on ahead to prepare billets for us, 
while Nadir and the military escort followed more slowly with 
the packs. Buie and I rode out a line of hills on the east side of 
the valley. We agreed to meet at a village called Bala Balook far- 
ther up the valley. 

It was raining in the jarly morning when we started; but it 
soon cleared, and we rode under a hospitable sun, basking in the 
comforting belief that norv we had an organization functioning 
smoothly. 

About midaflernoon w'^e turned back toward the river, and in 
the evening came leisurely to Bala Balook. The trail led directly 
to a w^ell established house where two gentle-mannered Afghans 
met us. They knew nothing of our interpreter, but suggested that 
we stay for tea with them until he came. 
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‘‘He will be here,” they said. ‘‘Every one passing through the 
valley comes to this house.” 

Servants took our horses, and we were directed to a large, white- 
washed hall, clean and richly carpeted, where tea was brought 
on silver service. Bolsters were placed on the carpets for us to 
recline upon. Later a great platter of pilau was served, and the 
four of us had food together. 

Our hosts made a live interest of many things, and were par- 
ticularly attracted to our rifles. They brought their own arms for 
comparison, and discussed the relative merits of British, Russian, 
and Geirnan weapons. They had not seen American before. 

Smala failed to appear, and at a late hour we were furnished 
clean quilts and slept out the night on the carpets in the hall. 

At dawn came the loud entry of our own Fierce Khan, who 
complained that he had spent the whole night in starch of us, 
although his appearance gave the lie to that and indicated clearly 
that he had slept soundly in the nearest village. He said that 
Smala and our outfit were behind us on the trail. 

We breakfasted on bread and tea and then, with a blessing on 
our hosts, we rode back to meet them entering the village. Smala 
had five fresh camels, and the fifteen tiny donkeys still were with 
him. But the donkey m.;n, regardless of his contract, wanted to 
turn back, and the camel men were agreeable to going on. There 
were four of them under the cha.ge of a little, red-bearded fellow 
who swore by Allah that he anti his camels would go anywhere 
with us. So we made a deal with him and let the donkeys go. 

We set them on their way with our baggage, with Nadir and 
Feeble Khan in charge, under instructions to follow the main 
trail to Zarmardan and keep moving until evening. Buie and 
Fierce Khan moved out then to .vork the left flank, and Smala 
and I rode on the right. 

There were ten uninterrupted miles of desert flats to the foot- 
hills. We came there on an easy gait and spent some hours exam- 
ining the rock. Then we started back on a course estimated to 
intersect our camels’ spoor so that we could follow it to camp. 

But the freshness of the desert seduced us and we lingered, 
stopping once to fire at wild gazelle that played well out of range. 
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and again to heed a wandering madman who hailed us and then 
ran away babbling, to hide in the brush of a dry stream channel. 
The desert apparently had long been his solitary home, for he was 
partly unclad and fully unkempt, with long black matted hair and 
beard. 

When the river was not in sight by evening we rode faster 
across the sand, leaving a thin dust han^^ing lurid in the evening 
sun. When the sun was gone we let our lioises bieathe, and went 
on slower, fixing our ti averse on a star. In the daikness that fol- 
lowed, shephcids’ hies sprang up on the deseit where we had 
seen no shepherds in the day. But when we changed our course 
to go to them they burned out and disappeared, and others ap- 
peared in different diicctions. 

Later we heard running water ahead and tlicn we came to the 
rivei, at a place where it howled black and quiet. I rode down the 
bank to explore for a crossing. But iny horse was crazy of thirst, 
and he carried me in The channel was there and rve slipped into 
water over our depth. I called a warning to Srnala and spurred 
my hoi sc und swanr him out. Then ^\c went more cautiously to 
where rippling water marked shallows and we crossed. 

Beyond the river we smelled a campfire and saw lights. We 
cheered each other that we had come directly into camp. But 
when we reached the flickering lights we found a tent village of 
the name Daulatobad, with no one much pleased tc^ sec sti angers 
in the night. 

The old headman cjucstroncd us closely foi some time, but 
finally diove his women and camels from the tent and asked us 
in. Some further inging on oiu part brought hied eggs floating 
in hot ghee, and bread and tea, the only food we had taken since 
morning. 

There was no new^s there of our camels having passed, but the 
opinion was tliat they must be on ahead toward Zarmardan. They 
should have been, had they inarched an honest day. It was not 
worth going on to see, but we were not welcome in Daulatobad. 

We asked for guides and w^ere refused. But wdien they consid- 
ered the possibility of our remaining in the tent they yielded and 
designated a young man to lead us on the trail. He demurred. 
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saying that hist he must ha\c his fathci s pei mission and his 
lather was it pra^ei I he old headman picked another icllow 
^\ho then came A\ith us 

The stars had faded, and the daikness was absolute The guide 
felt foi the tiail iMth his staft, tapping like a blind man fanding 
his unceitain way aci oss the deseit Smala and I came behind 
single file, leading oui hoists, following the sound of his piod 
ding. 

As the niglit wore on, it tinned colilei and began to lain, and 
with this added exposure we felt exhaustion and suggested sleep 
undei a sheltciing bank on the desert, but the unwilling guide 
e in seel us lor foolc, and urged us forward. 

Tn the low liouis between midnight and moining anolhei tent 
file came in sight and i\e loiind /iimudan befoic ns We follcmcd 
the fliekeniig light to the \illage and found theie a min and 
woman silting leigdhet inside ihcii tent Ixside some smoldering 
embcTs We enteicd without invilalion, while Smala gave hasty 
explanation md the eoujile cjnickly added camel biiish to the 
file so as to see us better 

Tlirc^e eamcls were in tlic tent with them, and a baby was 
slcejijug in a basket swung liom the udgepole 1 he sound of 
othei people eoiighing mkI sjntling e une tiom the daikness be 
hind the camels Stead) ram heat on the sagging tent I spread 
m\ coat between the camels lot wainith and sleep and left the 
oiheis talking 

Two houis later, when the mullah cilled for pra\ei. the camels 
stiried and broke m) slumber Sm il i was still sitting by the fire, 
and ram still came hcav> on the lent 

Wc lingered awhile and then sought o it the mosque for better 
shelter It was erupts the only nmd hut in a \illagc ol black 
homespun nomad tents We built a fire and began a search for 
food sinee none was offered At hist w^e wcic refused’ but we 
were hungry, and T said that we would cither bu\ a sheep 01 kill 
one, as they pleased if theie was nothing else This prosoked the 
mullah to sell us foui law eggs and a little tea, after which he 
went awa) mumbling and left us alone to cook oui breakfast 

No one in Zaimardan knew about our camel train and it ap 
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peared certain then that we had overreached them. So when the 
rain slackened later we returned on our tracks in further search 
of them. Ten miles back across the desert, where we had so tedi- 
ously picked our way the night before, we found Buie and Nadir 
inquiring for us in Daulatobad— and the men there were telling 
them that they had never seen or heard of us. 

We lunched from Nadir’s ample saddlebags while Redbeard’s 
camels gained the village. He had made only ten miles on a good 
trail the day before. 1 had estimated that he should make at least 
fifteen. Smala and I had ridden about forty-five on horseback, and 
spent much of the day mapjnng geology. Now Redbeard wanted 
to camp again at Daulatobad, having come only three miles since 
morning. We urged him on, and an argument ensued. He de- 
manded money. I paid him full in silver. Then he demanded time 
to purchase barley in the village, an hour at least to haggle over 
weights and prices. I detathed one of the soldiers to do that. But 
Redbeard still refused to move, saying that he was tired. I di- 
rected Nadir to take the lead camel, Buie and Smala took others. 
Redbeard grabbed the ropes and stopped us. I took his rope away, 
and the caravan started forward. The soldier followed us with 
grain for the camels. Later Redbeard and his men took the leads 
and came sullenly. 

Buie and 1 rode together with the party during the afternoon. 
Later, in the early dusk, we rode forward to find shelter for a halt, 
for it was still rainirrg, with fresh, low clouds sweeping in across 
the rolling desert, and it was plain that we should not reach 
Zarmardan again by nrght. I instructed Smala to bring the camels 
on, and left Nadir and the two sergeants to help enforce the 
order. 

Some little distance ahead we found an overhanging gravel 
bank, where a dry tributary cut tlrrough to join the Farrah Rud, 
affording some little shelter for a camp. There, while thick dark- 
ness settled over us, we started an unwilling fire and waited, ex- 
pecting our baggage before the flame grew hot. But the others 
did not come. 

I turned back on foot to meet them, thinking that they had 
missed our trail, or that they could not see our feeble flame below 
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the bank. A mile back I found tliem stopped again on the unshel- 
tered plain. The camels were down, and the packs were ofiE. Smala 
and Nadir had one tent pitched, with their own beds spread in- 
side. Redbeard and his men were sheltering in the lee of their 
camels. Fierce Khan and Feeble Khan were leaning desolately on 
their rifles, looking very helpless. The camels were complaining. 
There was no file and no food. The cold night wind and rain 
drove through their ranks. 

My patience with Redbeard was gone at noon; now I lost my 
temper too, and swore vehemently at him with all the words at 
my command. The woids he could not understand; but he knew 
the tone, and rctieited befoie me in the daikncss. No one else 
spoke or offered explanation. 

To let my temper cool I returned for Buie, and our horses 
which we had unsaddled in the shelter of our gravel bank. 

Back again in the stoim with the demoralized party sprawled 
in daikncss on the plain, Nadir helped Buie raise a second tent 
and gather oui bedding fiom wheie it lay scattered about in pools 
of water, while I made hot food on the Primus that we carried 
for such occasions. 

When morning cam'* Redbeaxd asked Smala to tell me that he 
did not like me well enough to go any laithei with us. lie said 
that he would stop in Zaimardan, which in daylight was in sight 
of where we stood. I sent the paitv thcie, and gave Smala a heavy 
gift of fresh tea and sugar for the mullah, as balm in case %ve had 
wounded his dignity by loiciug the sale of eggs the pievious 
morning. Buie and I then separated to bring up our mapping of 
the hills along the valley. 

In the eaily afternoon I returned tc, Zaimardan and found 
Smala in the mosque. He had gc^d news for me. The mullah, 
more impressed now that he had seen tlie moderate size of our 
party and our escort in uniform, was friendly, and had recruited 
five fresh camels in the village. The new men were said to be will- 
ing to go anywhere with us for a fair wage, and this we soon 
agreed upon. But one thing tempered my hearty appreciation of 
this news. It was still raining, and I knew by now that these camel 
men would not willingly g;o anywhere in the rain. 
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Redbeard was camped in shelter beyond the \illage, and we 
assembled there. Buie came in at dusk, and our five fresh camels 
arrived. The ram stopped when the sun went down, and it ap- 
peared that things were about to go smoothly again. Only Nadir 
was a bit angry when we ate eveiything that he had cooked, leav- 
ing him to prepare more for the trail tomorrow. 

The drivers arranged tlicir camels m r semiciule, and in the 
centei built a fire, and spicad thin bread dough on hot stones to 
bake while they settled down to talk the niglit out -or to sleep 
in the great, gray felt robes that all desert men west of the Hel- 
mand wear. Redbeaid’s men remnned with us, and oui escort 
slept with them by the hie 

Our next goal was the village of Shaoz, some twcl\c miles far- 
ther on along the tiibutaiy that cuts deeply betwetn the Koh 1 - 
Khwaja Sarbui and the Koh i Besha (mountains) and runs past 
Zarmaidan to )Oin the Fariah Rud The destrt pi ini ends at 
Zarmardan, and over most of the wa) ahead the tiaildies in a 
nariow gorge between the jagged limestone tiags But the trail 
was desciibed as not too difhctilt 

We were up lor an early start on January “joth, but when I gave 
the order to bieak tamp and load there was hesitation- a sign 
that something was bothenng the men First came kitrce Khan 
and Feeble Khan, ilun Nadir, and then Smala, all icqnesting me 
to go no farther. The camel drivers assembled bthincl them to 
to uige the same lequest 

But why, in the Piophei’s name, 1 asked, should we not go on? 
The sun was bright, and that was good We weie lested and had 
fed w'ell Redbeard’s men had been given full pa> in solid Afghan 
sihci, and wages for the new men weit agietd upon Why 
shouldn’t we go on? 

Smala spoke for the p.irty. He said that thei e w’ere bandits on 
the trail ahead Fveiv caiavan that ever passed that way, he said, 
was lost. The thieves fired from ambush in the rocks above, and 
then came down to kill and rob It was our ruin to go ahead. 

I laughed at them—which was wiong because it shamed them— 
and they became more insistent then to save their honor. Good 
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old ineffectual Fieice Khan begged me to take him out alone and 
&hoot him rather than force on him the responsibility of leading 
our party into ambush. I agreed that I should like to, except tliat 
I might need him to help fight bandits. 

I tried to reason with them. Theit mullah Iiad voiced no warn- 
ing of bandits the day befoie when he lecruitcd his own men to 
go with us; and the men themselves then had no fear. Their fear 
was born by the campfire in the night, when they talked late and 
frightened one another with wild stoiies while their bread was 
baking' and it matured in the darkness alter the fire had died. 
I told them that, but they listened without heating. 

Then I affetted anger, saying that I tvould take theii camels 
and go alone if (hey were cowards 

They mumbled piotests, and Smala resenttd me; but after a 
while they moved to load. Buie and I then saddled and lode off 
to continue our mapping and left them to their task. 

An houi later, from ivhere I worked on a high point above the 
(rail, I watched through field glasses while mv soiiy caravan 
moved slowly up the \alley. Then 1 rode down to overtake them. 
Later Buie joined me, and we stopped and sighted in our rifles, 
and rode on again with them loaded. We had never done this 
before. The bandit tales vere now telling oii us. 

We came up to the camel train where the \ alley widens out 
near Shaoz. Fierce Khan and Ft hie Khan were riding together 
at the rear of the column, and \\hen they saw us they unloaded 
their old Fnfields and rejoiced that wo w’eie still alive. 

We made camp in soft daylight a few miles farther on, and the 
following day w^e remained in camp drying bedding, plotting the 
map and reshoeing the horses. The men were easy while the sun 
was bright and warm, but as ev* iiing drew near they became 
nervous again. The camel drivers came to the tent and com- 
plained that they could go no farther north because there was 
too much snow on the trail (there was no snow in sight except 
on the mountain pieaksk and that they would not stay more than 
one more night in this camp because they were still afraid of 
being raided. So the transport problem reared its ugly head again. 
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It was still an hour before dark and 1 asked Smala to go to a 
nomad camp near by to see if we could get fresh animals there. 
He returned soon with another wild stoiy: 

The old headman at the tent village had not received him well; 
had asked why we came uninvited into his valley looking for 
trouble. He refused us animals, or any other help, and warned us 
against going any farther noith. He saia that the people in the 
mountains ahead were entiiely savage and placed no value at all 
on human life. And by way of emphasis he added that in the 
summer they spent most of theii time digging giavcs to take their 
dead in winter when the giound w;is fiozen too haid for digging. 
He told us to go back to the place from which we came. 

When this word reached our timorous camel drivers huddled 
about their fiie, it was more than their thin nerves could stand, 
and again tliey came in a body to my tent with fiesh imaginings 
and another ultimatum. They said that while Smala was gone 
they had seen men with rifles ciichng our camp, taking up posi- 
tions for a night laid. And tliey stated again that this was the 
last night they would remain near Shaoz. They said that in the 
morning they would take us back the way we had come, or take 
us east to the Farrah Rud, or west to Sabzawar, but that they 
would not stay any longer here, nor go any faither north. 

Without my knowledge then, Smala hiied eight more men fiom 
another nomad camp to the east of us to guard us through the 
night; and when I turned in tliere were strange men all aiound 
us armed with knives and rifles. These men weie the leal thieves, 
wailed Nadir in the morning when he found his kitchen empty. 

Buie and I conferred again on transpoit. Most of oui energies 
were given to keeping our temperamental camel drivers happy, 
least to mapping geology. And we were forced to travel as tliey 
wished, not as the work demanded. The men said that theie was 
little prospect of finding animals farther to the east, that the peo- 
ple there rode only donkeys and humpbacked cows. And they re- 
peated again that they would not go with us farther than the 
Farrah Rud. 

The idea of buying our own pack horses, therefore, was again 
tempting. Sabzawar, the only likely market, lay forty-five miles 
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westward across the desert. By fair riding we could make it in a 
day. Buie agreed to carry the work east as far as the drivers from 
Zarmardan would take him, while I rode to Sabzawar for horses. 
I would return then and follow on his tiail. 

Accordingly, on the morning of Februaiy 1st, Smala and Fierce 
Khan and I turned west on horses, while Buie and Nadir and 
Feeble Khan went east with camels. 

Smala and I were faiily well mounted, but the soldier’s horse 
v.is not so strong. Under tlie cii cumstanccs, since he could not 
keep pace with us anyway, I thought to increase his load with our 
blanket rolls; then we could ride freely ahead and he could fol- 
low leisurely on 0111 trail as soon as we came to a path that I 
could tiust him to follow. But the trail that we started on soon 
split into several branches, like goat paths, leading indefinitely to 
pastures; so we left the trails, and I set a compass course on Sab- 
zaw^ar, and we rode near together, except when I left the course 
to look at rock outcrops beside the way. 

We were in a desert of long, smooth ridges of yellow shale, 
separated by considerable hollows and side defiles where a horse- 
man, or an army, could drop from view and maneuver unseen 
from the general level of the plain South of us towered the mag- 
nificent snowj^-topped limestone peak of Khwaja Saibur, rising 
sharply from the low shale ridges On the north the shale was 
bounded by a low, dark, senate range of lava rock Our course 
in the shale crossed hill and swale alike: so, unless w^e rode close 
together, we were not always in one another’s vicny. The February 
breeze was gentle and undecided between warm and cold, and the 
sun was laughing bright, but too w^eak to dry the rain-beat sirface 
—so our horses left no dust, and hardly any trail. 

About noon I rode forward alone to take observations on the 
rock where it was well exposed on a hill crest several ridges for- 
ward My two companions came on together more slowly. When 
I finished rny notes they had not come up to me, and I waited, 
lunching on boiled mutton from my saddlebags. When they were 
still not in sight half an hour later, I rode back in search of them; 
but with two-thirds of the distance to Sabzawar still ahead I could 
not afford much backtracking, and when I did not meet their 
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trail where I expected it, I rode forward again to a high point 
and searched the plain with field glasses, hoping to see them cross 
a ridge. 

There was a lone shepherd with a flock some miles ahead, 
and two nomad tent camps at the foot of the lava range, but 
nothing else moved in sight. Either they had deserted me, or 
they were lost themselves. In any case, they weie keeping to 
the hollows and wei e out of sight. 

1 turned west again, keeping a sharp lookout from every ridge 
top—dejected, disappointed, lonely, feeling that I had been de- 
liberately betrayed, but afraid to ride fast on Sabzawar lest I 
might be mistaken and outdistance them while they were in 
search of me. So I went on indecisively. 

Later in the afternoon, clouds gathered around Khwaja Sarbur 
behind me, and the wind freshened in my face. The cloud area 
spread and absorbed the sun, and lire temper aiure ^hopped 
sharply. The western horizon darkened, and the wind bore rain, 
first gently but then in heavy squalls. I cased my rifle and changed 
my course to make for the tcru villages by the lava range. It was 
plain that a heavy storm was gathering, and I planned to shelter 
there, expecting that Smala would do the same. The villages 
were some miles to the north and near a course that I thought 
he might be following. I was thoroughly wet and stiff with cold, 
and frost was forming on my horse, before we came over a ridge 
in view of the black tent encampment. At sight of them my 
horse took fresh courage and galloped forward. 

At the first tent a young man lifted the flap when I dismounted; 
but he guarded the opening against my entry, and other men 
inside shouted for me to be on my way. They said that they 
had seen no other horsemen, and there was no sign that other 
horses had been that way. 

I rode to the next camp and met a similar reception. 

The rain turned to heavy, sticky snow as I rode west again 
alone; soon the wind increased, tearing at us with icy claws; the 
snow came mixed with sleet driven in swirling sheets; and then 
the desert bliz/ard broke with all its sudden fury, smothering 
the landscape, smothering all near-by objects, smothering every- 
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thing with bowling snow and daikness. I dismounted to keep 
from freezing in the saddle, and continued stumbling westwaid, 
steering by compass with the instrument held in fingers too stiff 
from cold to dampen the needle. With nothing left now save 
my horse and empty saddle, and no apparent hope of near relief, 
I became engrossed in little inconsequential details— counting 
the ice pellets that struck my eyes, the clumps of thorn we 
stumbled over, the ravines we blundered iirto. Once I bumped 
against a large boulder and noticed, where the snow had cracked 
away, that it was granite; so I knew that we had passed beyond 
the shaly plairr. But there was still no trail, and still we stumbled 
blindly westward because Sabzawar wms west of us and I knew 
we dare not stop. 

Near evening, when the storm was passing and the darkness 
was lilting just a little, we came up with three camels loaded 
high with brushwood that their chivcis had gathered in the 
desert for fuel belore the storm swooped dowm and caught them. 
Like great prairie schooners, plastered thick and smooth with 
snow, they were moving tediously in our direction and we fell 
in behind them. The drivers, as thoroughly miserable as I, were 
not unfriendly; cither th^y were of a different clan from the 
hostile shepherds behind us— they were too storm battered to 
recognize— or men arc drawn rlc'sct by the common bond of 
misery J lollowed them to ihcir t»'nts, wdic^c one of their young 
men came barefoot through the snow and put me on a trail which 
he said would soon lead to a village. 

East of Sabzawar, on the east side of the Adraskand River, are 
many villages of solid Afghan mud. In the last of the stormy 
twilight I reached the first of these rod again inquired the way, 
for there were gardens there and trails led everywhere. Un- 
expectedly again I met a friendly greeting. In answer to my 
call a young man came out to lead me on the trail; but when 
he had a closer look at my condition he suggested that I should 
stay with him until morning— a suggestion that I heartily accepted 
at once. He helped me dismount, for I had ridden again the 
last mile or so and was then solid in an armor of frozen snow, 
and too stiff with cold and damp to leave my horse. He gave 
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me the use of an empty hut, started a fire inside, spread felt 
on the bare ground, and brought hot tea. Other men came and 
cared for my horse, and brought my saddle into the hut. 

When I again found use of myself I stripped my outer clothes 
(Afghan modesty would never permit one to strip completely in 
a group of otlier men) and dried beside the hie. By then half 
the men from the village were gathered with me inside the hut. 
They asked many questions, being unable to undei stand how 
a lone foreigner could come out of the stoim to them horn the 
east. They examined my Indian army saddle (unlike tlie high, 
stiff saddles that they use), and my field glasses, my watch, and 
my compass, passing each of the smaller articles from hand to 
hand for close examination. The young fellows in the crowd 
were in a light mood and made jokes of everything. Others 
asked for medicine to heal tlieir chapped feet, and when I was 
well thawed I doctored them with iodine and bandage from 
my saddlebags. Then some of them wanted me to fix their 
teeth. 

Later tliey made a feast of s' earned rice, fresh bread, and more 
hot tea, and we all filled ourselves and relaxed in the common 
bond of satisfied well-being. The evening ripened well, with 
more jesting, and songs from two high-spirited lads who under- 
took to entertain the rest of us. With their final exhaustion, my 
original host brought more felt pads and quilts, bedding for 
himself and me and one other man whom he invited to remain 
with us. And soon after, when the hut was quiet, I passed to 
sleep with a whispered blessing on the Sheendan village people— 
although a little later I awoke with lice crawling over me from 
the quilts and wondered why I was leading such a life. 

Dawn brought a breakfast of fresh eggs poached in sugared 
ghee, and more bread and tea, and again the men all assembled 
to eat together. They were still in a holiday mood, and we all 
had a joke on a young mullah— who, I believe, was a bit jealous 
that I was getting all the attention. When the breakfast was 
finished, my host asked for a letter recommending him to the 
governor for the service he had rendered me, I readily agreed, 
but of course wrote in English, which, compared with Persian, 
is written backwards. The letter was at once handed to the mullah 
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to translate, since the mullahs are usually the only literate men 
in the village (Afghan mullahs aie mostly schooled in Persian, 
some in Persian and Pushtu, none in English). He tried vainly 
for a while to make sense of it, and then, recalling that he had 
seen me writing backwards, held it to the light and tried to read 
the reversed image through the paper. This leaction was per- 
fectly intelligent, but the thoughtless crowd roared with spon- 
taneous laughter, and the puzzled mullah handed the letter back 
to me with some displeasure. I told them to take it to the 
govcrnoi, who would have an interpreter. 

Without moie delay, I saddled my horse with the hindering 
aid of every one present and made ready to leave. My host came 
with me, riding behind my saddle, to the governors place in 
Sabzawar. 

Tliere I explained vdiat had happened, and a detail of soldiers 
was detached to find Smala and Fierce Khan. But before it could 
have gone far Smala rode in alone, and later Ficne Khan came 
too. Smala said that they had had much trouble, that they were 
lost in the storm, that the soldier’s horse had failed, that he, 
himsell, had carried all the soldier’s loads, and that they had 
spent the night unsheltered on the desert with a shepherd. But 
he and his horse were fre^h and clean and dry, and when Fierce 
Khan appeared he was carrying all the loads and both he and his 
horse were caked in mud and n«ar exhaustion. So I thought it 
best not to question Smala too closely. 

Without delay, we sent out word that we wanted to buy horses, 
and through the aid of the governor’s secretary we weie able 
the first evening to select provisionally, from the many unfit 
animals offered, two that appealed strong enough to stand a 
journey. 

Next morning the secretary, glad for the excuse to leave his 
desk, rode with me to try the new mounts, and to look for others 
among the villages in the valley, while I left Smala to negotiate 
a loan of 3,000 afghanics (about $300) to finance our deals— this 
being woik distinctly more to his liking than his recent duties.^ 

iTo their ciedic, it should be recorded that the officials at Sabzawar, by per- 
mission of the High Governor of Herat, granted this loan without question of 
security, or interest, or commission, on a verbal promise that I would repay it in 
Kabul at my convenience several months later. 
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We rode easily through the cultivated lands east of the river, 
stopping in one village with a mullah tor a lunch of eggs and 
onions cooked together in ghee, bread, and cold curd, and at 
another plate for pleasant conversation with an old village chief. 
We found no horses for sale; but we did hnd men sufficiently 
considerate to be interested in helping us. and their suggestions 
brought fruit later. 

These village people arc vastly differ cm from the stupid, sullen 
desert folk a day’s ride east. Physically they are large, well built, 
splendid individuals. They are fiiendly and hospitable, and culti- 
vated in a rustic way, and their leaders are alert to the world 
beyond their valley. During our long talk with the old chief 
his interest led largely to questions regarding ways of life outside, 
and he remarked that he wished I might take his .son with me 
to a school in America. 

The desert people have no such graces. To them thf name 
“America” conveyed no meaning. They arc ignorant of all things 
outside their little pasture, are stubborn, suspiciotts, unfriendly, 
and sometimes hostile even to other factions of their own clan. 
They live only in the black, homespun, woollen tents used by 
all Asiatic desert dwellers, and their donkeys and camels share 
their tents with them. Their women ate unveiled and less re- 
stricted than most village women. Locally they are referred to 
as nomads; but probably they are only seminomadic, for I noticed 
that each tent village had a comparatively large cemetery, indicat- 
ing that they must occupy the same location much of the time. 
Actually, like all the Afghan nomads, they arc shepherds; but 
being far south on the edge of the desert, and also at the very 
foot of mountains affording considerable high pasturage, their 
range is limited. Physically they are lean and wiry, with thin 
underdeveloped beards, but fairly heavy hair which they permit 
to grow long and hang unkempt. 

On February 4th, I bought the two horses that I had tried 
the day before, and also two others that had come up for sale in 
the meantime. The prize of the four animals was a little dapple- 
gray, short-coupled, deep-chested, well muscled mountain stallion 
answering to the £ngli.sh name of Barney. Barney had alert ears 
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and expressive eyes that spoke understandingly to a foreigner, 
and I selected him at once for my own mount. (We soon became 
inseparable and thereafter remained together until I left Afghani- 
stan.) The other horses were moderately good pack animals. 

Some of these horses were purchased without pack saddles or 
blankets, which was a mistake. For in Afghanistan such articles 
cannot be found foi sale in the bazaars. Each man makes his own 
as needed. In Sabzawar I got them with the aid of the governor’s 
secretary; he foicefully lequisitioned them fiom passing horse- 
men whom I tlicn compensated with cash. 

In the meantime on our second evening in Sabzawar. Smala 
had come to me with the request that he be granted “leave of 
absence,” saying that his brother in Kabul was very ill, and that 
he wanted to huirv theie and take him to India foi treatment. 
Again I had no heart to question Smala’s story. He was city-bred 
(from Kabul), of a good family, and had been trained to an easier 
life than we were leading. He had no liking for the hardships 
and uncertainties of the trail, and for some time he had been 
unhappy with me, and had protested my continual drive on in 
the face of wdnter weather and reported bandit ambuscades. The 
bandit stories, in particidar, had very much frightened him. So 
I paid out his full wage and agreed to what he wanted. He imme- 
diately engaged a seat on a southbound lorry, and was gone before 
I got my new horses out of Sab/awar. Later, I learned that he 
had gone only as far a** Farrah, vdiere he spent a week vacationing 
with the local governor, and then had returned to Herat and 
taken a position as English tutor in a wealthy Afghan family 
there. 

Fierce Khan also left me in Sa.^^ >war, but for more legitimate 
reasons. He said tliat he was out of his district and should return 
to his own post. Actually he was under orders to remain with me; 
but he was as unhappy as Smala in winter campaigning, and I 
agreed easily to his release, knowing that I could get better men 
in Sabzawar. 

By the morning of the 5th I was ready to start east again. The 
Sabzawar garrison had furnished me with two mounted troopers, 
and 1 had hired one scivant to help us look after the horses. As 
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usual, with new men and new gear, it was noon before we were 
finally settled down to steady going on the trail. First our new 
stallions, all strangers, fought one another before we were out of 
Sabzawar, and I found that we were inadequate to cope with 
tliein. The party then consisted of four mounted men and four 
unmounted pack horses carrying our blankets and a little food. 
I had anticipated (on the basis of some previous American 
cavalry experience) that four mounted men could handle four 
unmounted horses. But the Afghan troopers with me took the 
position that they weie guards, and guards only, so that my one 
additional man was insufficient. 

1 asked the troopers to find another servant, whereupon they 
merely called the nearest bystander on the street and found a 
willing recruit, a young fellow who excitedly shook hands with 
his pals, mounted one of our horses, and said that he was ready 
to go. He bi ought neither coat nor baggage, the sun at .that mo- 
ment being warm and blight. 

All these men were good men. By evening we had ridden thirty 
miles on a tiail that bears southeasterly to the tent village of 
Chah i-Jahan. Near this place wc picketed our hoises under a 
sheltering bank by a descit water hole, and slept together on 
the giound aiound a fiic beneath the bright, clear wintiy sky. 

We were riding early again in the frosty morning, and soon 
had passed the dead fires of our Shaoz camp. Fiom there our 
trail bore northeasterly ihiough higher country, where the open 
desert plain of yellow shale gave way to barren volcanic rocks, 
deeply incised i\ith dry ravines, like bad-land country, and on 
the south, all along the way, the grand, snow-covered Koh-i-Besha 
range leaned over us. lifting some of the icy northeast wind that 
came pouring down the valley. 

We kept the pack horses moving fast all day. and in the evening 
again wc slept in the open near another tent village by a stream 
of clear snow water. We chose these tent villages for camping 
sites because the country was too barren to furnish firewood, 
and the villagers always had some which the troopers comman- 
deered. 

The third day saw us riding into still higher, rougher country 
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where the volcanics were uncovered and the yellow shale out- 
cropped again to iorm a sharp divide. From there our trail led 
eastward, down into the valley of the Fairah Rud, the river we 
had left at Daulatobad. In tlie afternoon, where the trail was not 
too rocky, we noted the tracks of Buie’s camels, and in the evening 
we came to the camp where he had stopped the day befoie. 

All day again we had ridden in the face of an icy northeast 
wind that drained all warmth from the wintiy sun; but by eve- 
ning it was quiet, and there was overcast, indicating rain. The 
tioopers requested the shelter of a nomad’s tent, and we all 
crowded in with the original occupants and their donkeys, and 
a smudge that filled the place with smoke down to tlie level of 
an open flap tliat diained it out. In the night, wdien the flap was 
lowered, the smoke le^el lowcied too and the men lay flat on the 
ground to bieathe~and sleep. 

Next morning Ave ciossed the Farrah Rud several miles above 
its junction with the Tagao Ghor, one ol the main upper tiibu- 
taiies of the Fairah from the east, and tlie slieam that lends its 
name to all the district ncai its head. The Fairah there is in a 
narrow rocky channel, and there is a bairen, ragged little divide 
in the iniei confluence area, but the Tagao Ghor has formed a 
wider valley ivhcrc we found pleasant fields under aa inter cuUiA'a 
tion, and friendly farmers living in adobe villages. 

In the early afternoon we ovci ook Buie’s sloAv-moving camels 
near one of these larger villages called Nizgan. Nadir was in 
charge. Buie joined us later, and we camped; and during the next 
day we rested our hoises and compared notes. 

Of our original party fiom Fanah on!/ Nadir remained. The 
camel men from Zarraardan, Avho had promised to go east to the 
Farrah Rud with Buie, had funked the first day out and turned 
back a short distance east of Shaoz, still fearful of bandits and bad 
trails. Feeble Khan, the soldier guide, had also deserted and 
turned back. Buie had found sturdier men among the tent villages 
west of the river who had carried him to the Tagao Ghor, and 
among the villages below Nizgan he had enlisted other steady, 
reliable men who were still with him. 

One more day of easy riding brought us by evening lo Par- 
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jaman, a small village on the southern bianch of the Tagao Ghor, 
and the hrst administrative post east of Sabzawar. Buie, the two 
troopers from Sabzawar, and I arrived ahead of our camels and 
surprised the hakim, who had had no previous word of us. We 
were received kindly, and furnished billets in another medieval 
setting, like Anjuman in Badakhshan. 

Of the lew habitations between Shaoz and the Farrah Rud, all 
were temporary tent encampments. There were some tent dwell- 
ers also among the more permanent adobe villages near Nizgan. 
We found Par jaman, on the other hand, entirely solid, like a 
pueblo village, with square flat-topped rooms built together, the 
inner structures being higher and arranged so tlrat the lower 
floors face an inner court, while the upper floors face out onto 
the roofs of the surrourrdirrg lower rooms. The roofs are of mud 
spread on a mat of thin poplar poles. The walls are of adobe 
brick, so thick that the covered entrance is Itke a tunnel. The 
inner court acconrrnodates the animals, atrd kettlelike feed basins 
for grain are built into the thick mud walls. As such, Parjamati 
is distinctly a mourttain village— and it was also orree a main 
fortress of the old Ghori kingdom. A large adobe-brick nrosqtre, 
with two unustral towers and domes, standing alone on a desolate 
slope near the village, still lends more than local importance 
to the plate. 

While the Patjaman men unsaddled our animals and stabled 
them inside the court, we took food with the hakim and his 
mullah in one of the upper, carpeted rooms, answering many 
questions about ourselves in explanation of our visit, later we 
were given billets in one of the lower halls lacing onto the inner 
court, where there was a good fireplace for warmth and cooking. 
Here we remained for two days, while it rained in the valley 
and snowed nrore on the surrounding mountains and cliffs above 
the village. 

During this time, the villagers butchered a large quantity of 
beef. The docile cattle were herded outside the village walls; 
there, one by one, they were thrown, their legs were bound, and 
their throats ctrt, w'hile tire remaining animals stood meekly 
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awaiting their turn to be slaughtered. This was the first beef 
that I had seen killed in this land of sheep and goats. 

During this time also, the Sabzawar troopers turned back, their 
mission accomplished. And as Parjaman is the end of the camel 
trails from tlie east, tlie Nizgan camel men went back witli them. 
All other trails leading out of Parjaman are too rough in winter 
for any but hoises or donkeys. On the south, almost overhanging 
the valley, the Koh-i-Kaisar rises in cliffs over 8,000 feet above the 
village; and this range extends northeast lor more than twenty 
miles av a great barrier wall of snow-covered, limestone cliffs, 
ending finally in the 13,600 feet peak of Jam Kala. To the north 
and east the yellow shale (first encountered at Shaoz) forms low, 
rough country between the Tagao Ghor and its southern tribu- 
tary which flows past Parjaman. From Paijanran oirc trail runs 
north across these low shale hills, and on over the higher moun- 
tains that lie beyond, to a place called Tulak, and then on to the 
Hari Rnd and down to Herat. Another trail leads northeast to 
Taiwara, in the district sometimes known as Taimani, bm better 
known locally as Ghor, after the ancient kingdom that once 
centered here. Taiwara is the next administrative post to the 
eastwaid, and the preserrt seat of the old realm of Glior. It is 
situated on the western vilge of the Hazarajat, that little knowm 
central Afghan mountain fastness which is the home of the iso- 
lated Hazara Mongtrls. 

In my search of iht prosinciai archives for mineral reports I 
had come on mention of mines near both Tulak and Taiwara, 
and our effort this far had been not only to sketch a geological 
cross-section, but also to reach these places. Now it was clear that 
Tulak was much more accessible from the north, through the 
valley of the I’agao Haft Kala, a .ontherir tributary’ of the Hari 
Rud that can be entered easily from Herat, Accordingly, Taiwara 
alone became oirr next objective. 

We left Parjaman on February 13th, with a dismounted .soldier 
grtide, two new men tor the pack animals, and fresh provisions. 
Although we were living largely off the country, we usually 
carried extia provisions for a (Jay or two, taking whatever was 
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available where we stopped. This day we took bread, chickens 
(which we cooked before leaving), dried hgs, pomegranates, and 
barley grain for the horses. 

Four days later we were in Taiwara, having travelled eastward 
for one day up the valley of the Parjaman toward tlie icy, snow- 
and cloud-shrouded peak of Jam Kala; then, as if in retreat fiom 
the mountain’s deathly stare, northward for two days over the 
hills to the river Ghor; then on for one day up the Ghor. At 
nights we billeted in bleak little isolated villages by the way, like 
those described so often before, whe’e we were always received 
with solemn respect and overwhelming curiosity. 

During tire first day of this journey we were on rough trails 
of wet shale, where our horses slipped and fell on the slimy sur- 
faces. One slid into a deep hole al a tivci ciossing and was carried 
under water by its load; another slipped ovei the edge of a twenty- 
loot bank and fell to a ledge below; oilier s had many niinoi falls, 
but all were rescued. 

During most of the second day our smooth shod mounts either 
slipped 1 ecklessly about on frozen snow, or made music on frozen 
ground; although by evening W’e had climbed well above snow 
line. I'his night we took shelter at a little group ol huts called 
Mula Kala, w'here Nadir obtained more barley straw and grain 
for the horses, and a goat for ourselves. 

On the third dawn the mercury stood at 7" Fahrenheit and 
we waited for the sun to soften the hard snow’ surface before 
leading out the horses. Our w’ay then led over a 9,000 loot pass 
(from 4,800 feet at Parjaman), and then down north drainage 
to the village of War as on the Tagao Ghor. This trail down the 
north slope was not reassuring, for with each mile forward the 
depth of snow increased to plague the horses and the wintry 
afternoon brought fresh snow flurries and then a drop in tempera- 
ture that soon formed an aggravating crust only half strong 
enough to support our dismounted men. Some of the men went 
barefoot so as to better spread their weight, but the thin crust 
only teased them, breaking at every second step or so, until their 
chapped soles soon left bloody footprints in the snow. At Waras, 
in the evening, we again found solid shelter in some empty huts 
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where there was a little fuel to fry our goat meat and make a 
smudge to sleep by. 

Most of the hilly trail behind us was desolate and barren of 
habitation, but at Waias there was evidence, in the smooth snow 
fields, of cultivated lands beneath the snow, and the promise of 
more hospitable trails ahead. Only the weather held cold to 
chill our full endeavor. 

On February i6th it was —3° in the fresh morning sun. Our 
cii awing inks were frozen solid inside a pannier in the hut, the 
Tagao (ihor was fiozcn over, and a rigid crust was 011 the drifts. 
Buie and I lode out early, the soldiers lollowed, and soon came 
the pack train, with the horses silhouetted black against the snow, 
walking salely on the crusted surface. At the river ford there was 
soiire trouble, where fickle ice held up our unmounted saddle 
horses but broke uirder the loaded animals, until we cleared a 
lane through the jagged cakes of ice and drove them through 
the i(y water. 

Above Waras a draiir of snrall \illages links the valley in one 
community, and we progressed easily on to Taiwara. 

Our guides had never seen Taiwara; tliey knew of the place 
as a midvvestern farm b( knows aixmt Chicago, although he may 
never have beerr there. And as he might do wrth inquisitive stran- 
gers, the) had described it itr ghaving terms to us 011 the lonely 
march from Paijaman. Togcthci we deceived our;elves that we 
were riding on a rich metropolis, with a lull bazaar, and intri- 
guing gardens. When we came over the last dreary rise the Taiwara 
we saw was all but that. Ahead of us in the broad, dreary valley 
was an immense, square, robat-like fortress, replete with a tower 
at each corner and in the center oi each massive wall, standing 
alone there on the snowbound plain. A few humble huts nestled 
near the hills beyond, and some lean trees farther up the valley 
indicated dwellings there. 

We sent a trooper ahead to inform the hakim of our coming, 
and then assembled our stragglers and rode together to the main 
entrance of the fort, a great wood gate in disrepair with age. 

The hakim's letainers admitted us with little questioning, for 
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it was too cold to stand long in parley, and we were too few 
and strange to arouse more than curiosity. 

Inside, the great old walls harbored the official community of 
Taiwara, the hakim, a modeiate garrison, and also a few trades- 
people who kept several open shops. These were the great bazaar 
that we had been told about. The general unkempt state of 
things within was in keeping with the outer decayed appearance 
of the fort, and disheartening after our high expectancy. The 
walls and rooms were ciumbling, and the couit littered with 
weathered debiis and the accumulated rubbish of a snowbound 
winter camp. 

This was the heart of Ghor, which has twice stood high in 
Asiatic power. From here in the early twelfth century old Malik 
’Izzuddin al Hosain, ‘'the Father of Kings/* gained predominance 
over all the local country. Ilis sons conquered Ghazni, and their 
nephews extended the conquests from the extremity of yidia to 
Babylonia, and from the Oxus to the Strait ol Hormuz. After 
the Mongol flood washed all this power away. Ghor rose again 
in the fourteenth century, under the dynasty of Kurt, and gov- 
erned all the provint es from Merv to the Indus River, including 
all of Seistan and the Khybcr region and the city ol Kabul. Later, 
when the Mongols again looked wirlr disfavor on this rising 
power, Kurt*s son withdrew into Ghor and abode in his strong 
fortress of Kaissar. The power then faded, and the energy to re- 
vive it has never come again. Wc sec Ghor now as a third-rate 
hakim’s post administered from Kabul. And, reminiscent of the 
long dead past, the Mongol Hazar'a neighbors on the east still 
are stronger than the small hill fortresses of Ghor. 

The hakim, a pompous little civil servant, was incredulous that 
we had come at this season to examine for mines. While we stood 
in the court stamping on the frozen snow, with our frosty horses 
exhaling clouds of congealed breath and champing impatiently 
for the removal of their cold steel bits, it was hard for us to say 
that there w^as a reason for it. I^ter, in his rooms (which were 
unheated, and nearly as cold as the court outside), we tried to 
explain that even in snowy February it was still possible to map 
a reasonably complete cioss-section of the rocks, and that we 
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couldn’t be everywhere in Atghanistan at the favorable season. 
But he remained fully unconvinced, and his one answer to all 
our explanations and questions was: “Barf, barf, barf”l ^ 

He professed to know nothing of the reported mineral deposits 
near Taiwaia, but when confionted with copies of the written 
reports, recalled doubtfully that they weie near a village named 
Seb Talkh, one day’s ride up the Seb Talkh River, a north tribu- 
tary of the Tagao Ghor that joined it near Waras. He called in 
a man who claimed to know about the reported deposit, but the 
fellow flatly refused to make the trip with us in view of the cold 
and snow. The goveinoi’s &ound advice was for us to leturn the 
way we had come before more barf blocked that trail too and held 
us theie till sj^ring. 

It was a pretty hopeless situation, but I was not yet willing 
to turn back. Theie was, actually, quite a little work to do where 
wc were, where new formations of volcanics and red beds out- 
cropped through the snow in an open syncline in the valley 
between the older limestone mountain walls. So Buie and I de- 
cided to make the best of it and to spend at least a day or two 
exploring these new formations. 

On the 17th, theicfore, we went out on separate trails to do 
geology, Buie heading i^waid the norihein valley wall, and I 
toward the southern, while a soldier was detailed to follow each 
of us. 

Ihe temperature had moderated, and the cloudy morning 
brought flesh snow flurries that masked all but the nearest hills; 
but the old snow was still firm, and wc walked easily over the sur- 
face. By noon, after I had gained the coritact between the young 
volcanics and the limestone, the weather cleared, and the sun 
with rcsuigenl warmth made conquest of the snow. The old sur- 
face softened, and it was a snuggle to return the way we had 
come. Every step forward let us down thigh-deep in snow that 
dragged like quicksand. The white sun glare from the new snow 
was maddening, and there was no escape from it; by evening, 
after we had regained the fort exhausted, my eyes rebelled in 
blindness that induced fever. 


1 Snow, snow, snow. 
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So many times in the past our Afghan adviseis had insisted 
that our contemplated progtam was impossible before wc accom- 
plished it, that I had become generally skeptical of all such ad- 
vice. This was the case again now in Taiwara. The hakim insisted 
that the only trail still passable fiom Ghor was the one we had 
come over. Had we not alieady demonstrated that it was passable 
he probably would have classed it as impassable too. Consequently 
we did not immediately accept his veidict regarding trails, but 
spent some time studying our maps and asking indirect questions 
regarding the districts ahead, 

Taiwaia stands at the crossing of two main trails; in other 
words, four trails lead out from the place. One of these is the 
road by which we had come from Parjaman. This continues 
northeast, eventually again reaching the upper valley of the 
Farrah Rud and following this into the Chakhtharan, a moun- 
tainous district noith of the Ha/arajat in the very l\(iait of 
Afghanistan. It there joins the main trail running cast-west be- 
tween Herat and Kabul. Another trail runs north fiom Taiw\ara, 
skirting the great mountain peak of Chalap Dalan (12.700 feet), 
and continuing northward to connect with other interior routes. 
Both of these ways, leading into higher country, wx'ie then prob 
ably very difficult. The only other w^ay out is by a soulheastern 
trail that crosses the mountains south of Taiwara by high passes 
(10,000 feet) to the headwaters of the Khash Rud, and then 
swings southwest and south into Gulistan, a foothills province 
between the mountains and the desert. This route was worth 
closer study because we wished to take our geological sections 
southward, and also because it led to lower country beyond the 
mountains. It was also attractive because an alternative route 
leads south from Waras to join the Gulistan trail south of the 
mountains. Possibly if one was blocked the other would be open. 

On the 18th Buie and I rode out to see what the trail was like 
beyond the abrupt foot of the limestone mountains. We found 
that it led up a narrow ravine, where a stream cut the rock like 
a saber gash; that it was deep in snow, but that there had been 
travel over it. We rode on a few miles and then met foot travellers 
who reported that horses could never cross the pass. These people 
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never use skis or snowshoes, and contrary to their views I reasoned 
that wherever a man could walk I could ride or lead a horse. But 
my leasoniiig met with no suppoit among the men, and after a 
while my eyes, still supersensitivc to light, began to fail again, 
and we turned back. 

Back ill the fort that evening we discussed the question further 
with the hakim. I insisted that if men could cross the mountain 
trail on foot we could cross with horses. But the governor quickly 
added a new flavor to the conference by stating that if advising 
did no good he would foibid us to travel by that road. He said 
that, even if wt did cross the pass, there were many other passes 
beyond, that the country south of the mountains was entirely 
bairen and inhospitable, and that he could not risk our safety 
there. He did state that by the trail south fiom Waras we could 
reach some high villages, but indicated that beyond them we 
could not go. 

One engaged in exploration never likes to backtiack— ne^ trails 
and new horizons lure irresistibly— and if one never went on in 
the face of odds no exploration would ever be accomplished. On 
the other hand, more is sometimes gained by ten)poraiy retreats. 
So Buie and I reviewed the pioblem again in oin looms alone, 
and we stiuck a compromise. I still had in mind the reported 
niineral deposits at Seb Talkh. and even though guides refused 
to go there wdih me I wanted at *cast to get an impression of the 
general geological enviionmcnt of the Seb Talkh valley. I w^cmld 
take the fcriir strongest horses, finish the Seb Talkh examination, 
and then try to foice the passes south from Waras. It I got 
through I would continue south throug't Gulistan and make for 
the desert highway at Girishk. If T » lilcd to get through I would 
retreat to Farrah by the way w^e had come. In the meantime, 
Buie would retreat at once to Nizgan and, from there, attempt to 
traverse the gorge of the Farrah Rud south between the Koh-i- 
Besha and the Koh-i-Kaisar. His destination would be Farrah. 
He w^ould then have the motorcar and could come to Girishk to 
meet me. This plan was accepted, and we at once set about divid- 
ing our kit and provisions. We ‘kept the full details of our plan 
from the governor, to avoid his certain veto. 
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The morning of the 19th dawned muggy and dark, turning the 
valley trail to slush and mud while fresh snow fell on the higher 
mountains. By evening, however, snowfall was general again, and 
the air was colder. Buie and I moved back to Waras. Four troopers 
from Taiwara were detailed with us. 

We parted next day at the moutli of the Seb Talkh River; I 
took Nadir and two men from Taiwara and four horses. Nadir 
and I were both mounted; the other two horses, led by the Taiwara 
men, carried our packs. Two of the mounted troopers also came 
with us; but, like most of these fellows, they only ornamented 
our party, for I could get more information from my map than 
from them, and could better judge the condition of the trail 
ahead than they knew it; and neither of them was ever of any 
other assistance on the trail. 

Buie took the rest of the outfit back over the Parjaman trail. 

An hour later, however, Buie rejoined me for a few moments 
in search of his dog, which had followed my men. In Taiwara he 
had photographed the commandant of the gaitison and in return 
was given a fine Afghan houiid— a beautiful, shaggy white dog 
with black nose and eyes, built like a whippet, and as alert and 
lithe as an impala. This was a handsome gift, and one worth 
returning for, for dogs rank high in the lives of the Alghans. 
Most of the Afghans’ dogs, however, arc not Afghan hounds, but 
rather heavy animals, with heavy jaws and curled-up tails, in 
appearance like a cross between a St. Bernard and a Husky sled 
dog. The village people use them for wMtchdogs, and the nomads 
use them for shepherds: they serve well in both roles, it being 
quite impossible to approach a village, a nomads’ camp, or a herd 
of sheep at any time of day or night without their aggressive 
challenge; and if there are more than two of them together they 
often attack a man on horseback. By comparison, Buie’s Afghan 
hound w’as rather a regal pet, a frail, timid, sensitive, fickle animal 
who went with any one who gave him some attention without 
giving much in return. 

After we finally parted, Nadir and I led our pcirty up the Seb 
Talkh River to the village of Seb Talkh. Snow had fallen again 
through the night, and morning had brought another thaw that 
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took out the liver ice and drew a flood oi muddy water down 
the stieam. This largely defeated the purpose ot my travel se, for 
one of the best ways to get a fiist impiession of the geology in 
country ahead is to obscive the rock bi ought down by streams, 
and now everything was under either snow or muddy water. 
Before the day was out, however, we entered rougher terrain 
again, where black slate ledges, cut by many barien calcite veins> 
stood too steeply to hold the snow and so weie well exposed. 

We found Seb Talkh village another little gioup of adobe 
huts buried in the hills. Nadir arranged a room lor me and an- 
other for the rest of the paily, and we picketed out houses in the 
lee of the huts, moving them as the wind shifted from one diiec- 
tion to another. As I had Icained to expect, the villageis claimed 
no knowledge of mines or minerals, although they seemed pleased 
enough for the midwinter diversion of strange men in theii midst. 

The following day brought another wintry blast, with heavy 
snow driving in obliquely from the east, like those late Match 
blizzaids that sweep the praiiie states at home and hieak down 
the last dead cornstalks and chive the cattle deeper into their 
sheltering stiawstacks. Sifting through the smoke hole in my hut, 
it awoke me in the e.irly morning. It continued heavy until noon, 
when there was a lull and 1 ventured out to chip some rocks; but 
the lull only maiked the center of the storm, foi shortly the 
wind shifted to the west and the snow came thick again. I re- 
turned to my solitary hut to study maps and a Persian dictionary, 
my tw^o remaining means of communion with the country. 

The snow continued all that night; but it cleared early the 
following day, and by noon the sun rvas >01 m again. With the 
passing of the storm the village turned out in force and 
cleaned the tops of their flat-roofed huts of snow to keep the melt 
from soaking through. Still intent on geology I floundered 
through the wet drifts, now waist-deep, to the nearest rise of 
land for fuither observations on the rocks, and to determine our 
map position belter. One of the troopers, obeying to the letter 
his orders not to leave me, came along also with his heavy old 
falling-block Enfield rifle and swore vehemently at my foolish- 
ness. But our efforts brought small returns, and we soon retiacked 
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and sat with the others in the sun on the hut top, where in lazy 
ease I contemplated the snowbound village, the unbroken trail 
leading down the valley, and tlie snow-crested hills all around 
us—wondering whether Buie had crossed the high couiitiy on the 
Parjaman trail ahead of the recent storms, and trying to picture 
what the higher mountain passes south of Waras must now be 
like. 

The prospects for my journey out of Ghor now seemed very 
gloomy indeed. Under the circumstances, I knew that I could not 
hire local men to go with me. Only one fact stood strongly *n my 
favor; I owned my own transport and at least could tiy to break 
the tiail alone with Nadir. Snow wthiIcI be mv main adveisary. 
And so. to begin the conquest, I climbed down fioin my musing 
tower and cut some poplar branches liom the biush along the 
stream, and then spent most of the night fashioning a pair of 
snowshoes with leatliei thongs from iny saddle harness. 
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CHAPTER IX 


FROM GHOR THROUGH GULISTAN 


We had been told so often by the governor and soldiers in Tai- 
wara that it was impossible to cross the mountains iioiii Ghor 
to Gulistan, in winter, and the recent snowstorms added so much 
weight to what they said, that our journey became a real ad- 
venture before we started. 

Our fiist day’s manh was easy. On Februaiy a^id we moved 
from Seb Talkh batk to Waras, and then continued south over 
a low divide on the east flank of the mountain Lajar, a great lime- 
stone outlier on the yellow shale that forms the valley. Beyond 
the pass we came down onto the headwaters of the south fork 
of the Tagao Ghor which flows past Parjaman. There we found 
an open valley and a vill- ^e where a kindly old mullah made us 
welcome. 

For a mile on the north side jf the pass the snow lay thick 
and even, like cotton batting spread firmly on the gentle .slopes, 
and our lead horses were taxed to open a trail for the packs to 
follow; but along most of the route the depth of .snow was less, 
so that we could step forward without too much heart pounding. 

In the early twilight, while Nadir cooked nmtton for our com- 
munal meal, I tested my new snowtliues on a hike over the drifts 
north to the nearest rock outcrops. The old mullah, whose seden- 
tary life seldom led him farther than the mosque, laughed with 
high good humor when he saw my crude w’ebbed feet; but the 
young .soldier, who on two previous occasions had hiked with 
me through snow over our depth, passed tacit approval; the other 
men accepted them as they accepted me— as something just a bit 
peculiar which was not for them to judge. 

In the morning we continued down the valley past the village 
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of Ana to the mouth of an east tribulaiy where the trail forks, 
one branch running down the main valley to Parjaman, the other 
striking south over the hills to the village of Zirni, cast of Jam 
Kala. We took the hill trail and reached Zirni by evening. All 
day the sun was warm, and we rode hi the face of a south wind 
that carried a promise of spiing. A lit tie beyond Ana we passed 
out of the snow at an elevation 6,200 feet below the summit of 
Jam Kala, 4,700 leet under I^jar. Then we entered again into 
country of barren yellow shale, where a swarm of black dikes 
strikes southwest toward Parjaman. 

All along the trail tiom the valley of the Tagao Ghor we passed 
ruined towers attesting the former gieatness of Ghor. They ate 
particularly numeious near the \illage of Ana. Some are still in- 
tact; others, crumbling ruins. Some aic circular; others, square. 
Most of them are, or have been, several stories higli. Most of 
them arc made of sun dried biick in the lower part, witli adobe 
walls above. In some the bricks have been laid to form vaiious 
designs. None of them is at j)icseni in use. All wctc of better 
(onstruciion than the present village dwellings. 

All along the way too, I had evidence that the ancient gieatness 
of Ghor will not return with this geneiation. That is, if the 
fidelity of my soldier guide boie evidence. On the previous day 
north of Lajar Pass he had warned me emphatically that we could 
never cross because of the snow. After we had crossed, and I told 
him that I wanted to go on to Ana, he said in the first village 
where we stopped that it was Ana. We passed the real Ana next 
morning. At the fork in the trail below Ana, I wanted to ride to 
Zirni; he insisted that wc should take the right fork, when it was 
plain that the left fork was the correct trail. When I followed 
the left fork and later came to a village he announced we were 
in Zirni, though the real Ziini was five miles farther on, as I found 
when I led the party there. Two things, I think, prompted his 
behavior. One was simply his desire to avoid the work of travel. 
He wanted to cut the day’s march short and spend more time 
in the villages. The other undoubtedly was an attempt to steer 
me unwittingly back to Parjaman, as the governor at Taiwara 
had directed. For our easy days by no means lessened the cer- 
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tainty ot giiet ahead. The mountain barrier between us and 
Gulistan still lay before us— a ban ier that was a constant challenge 
as we marched along tlie easy trail, except when in some deep 
gulch the horizon was not in view. We readied the very foot of it 
at Zirni, a black rock wall of solid limestone cliffs too steep to 
hold the snow that glistened white on the receding slopes above 
and faded in the clouds that always gathered thete. At sight of 
them ray conviction of a passage changed to hope, and doubt 
entered again to promote adventuie. 

At Ziini, as at ail other villages in Ghor, we were received 
kindly and given a good billet for the night. Our horses were 
stabled under rool, and we r\eie let a laige room for the party. 
It was solid and tight, with a wall fireplace and chimney (a lux- 
ury), although while I was busy with the hoiscs the men built 
a roaring fire in the center of the clay floor, as is their custom, 
and there was the usual airaospheie of thick smoke when I 
entered. 

I rested the pack horses in Zirni for a day while I rode circuit 
from the village to sketch geology. My animals had tender backs 
that I foresaw would take musing to avoid open sores. The large 
heavy felt Afghan pack saddles, after long use, almost always 
cause sores if Icit to native drivers. Partly this is due to their 
construction, which throws too much weight over the withers, 
causing soreness there; but mainly it comes fiom the reluctance 
of the men to unsaddle and blanket at night and let free circula- 
tion rejuvenate the deadened tissues of the back, which otherwise 
breaks out later in sores. 

I rode to the foot of the cliffs, and pat t way up the trail I hoped 
to follow, and to the near vill,.,"'’ of Nile. Nile, Zirni, Ana. Par- 
jaman, Seb Talkh, Mula Kala— all were once outjiosts of the 
inner fastness of Ghor. All are now' much alike. The rocks in 
the valley, the confusion of limestones around the valley, and the 
trail leading out of it were my interests then, rather than the 
villages. I rode easily, sparing my horse, trying to read only 
the chapter headings of the detailed story written in the rocks. 
In the late afternoon another sudden stjuall stopped my browsing 
and sent me back to Zirni. It drenched my woollen poncho (made 
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from a blanket when I had discarded my oilskin slicker as too 
cold and ineffectual), and chilled my horse, and then passed as 
suddenly as it came, leaving the washed sun fresh on the distant 
mountaintops, and a few furry clouds racing between the crags 
to overtake the storm before the soft darkness of night settled 
on the valley. 

We began our climb over the mountains next morning through 
the little terraced wheat fields above Ziini, then up a small valley 
outflanking Jam Kala from the south, by a good trail leading to 
a small village up near snow line. From theie the trail ahead 
was unbroken, and apparently had not been used since the 
previous summer. 

The sun turned burning-hoi, and the snow was heavy with 
water. Isolated drifts, shoulder-deep on the horses, blocked the 
trail in many places. My snowshoes would have c.irricd me easily 
over the surface, but it took hours to get the hoises thtough. In 
other sheltered places that caught the diiect rays of the sun, the 
snow was gone, and the mountain side was a creeping mass of 
mud and rock saturated with the melt-water. These stretches 
offered no solid footing, and caved under the horses, tin owing 
them off balance, and causing m.aiiy hills. 

By late afternoon we were over tlie fiist pass (Kotel i Farangi) 
and on south drainage, wheie tlie nail led down a canyon thiough 
massive limestone. This naiiow. dark passage was choked with 
frozen snow, with the full stieam flowing in a cavern underneath. 
We dared not risk the horses there, and left the trail to follow the 
rocky ledges above. But these led again onto (reeping slopes which 
were set in motion under out weight, so that we slid unwillingly 
back down into the canyon. 

The Taiwara trooper with me, frustrated in his attempt to 
turn me back as each trew obstacle confronted us, was sullen and 
angry at our predicament. We were riding some distance ahead 
of the park train. Night was falling, and they still had the slippery 
slope to cross. I wanted to wait for them, but he wanted to go on, 
saying that there must be a village near. We went on some little 
distance farther to where the limestone ended and the trail switch- 
backed up a steel slope of black slate. I knew that the pack horses 
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could never make the climb even in daylight, and so I stopped. 
But he went on alone. 

Cold, pitch-black night sealed the canyon before Nadir and the 
horsemen, worn and huit, came up to me. Together we unpacked 
the loads and spicad a canvas undei an oveihanging ledge of slate, 
fot there was not room between the rock and the loaung stream 
to pitclr a tent. Then we made a great hre of dirliwood to cheer 
ourselves, and a Irttle hre by which to took. 

While we were eating together the sound of voices came horn 
the rocks above, and soon twelve young men appeared in our fare- 
light. They weie Iriendly, and squatted in a circle around the 
blaze, passing greetings with my men. 'I hey said that our soldier 
had reached tlieii village and sent them back to help us. 

These men were different in appearance liom the men of Ghor. 
They were clothed in shapeless, home.spun, woollen rags, with 
strips ol woollen cloth wrapped aiound then legs like spiial put- 
tees. They wore soft, dry tanned moccasins, enormous turbans 
which covered then heads and extended 111 loose loops, like inuf- 
fleis, around their necks, giving their beardless faces the appear- 
ance of excessive leanness. I hen skin was dark and smooth, and 
long, straight black hai. hung down their backs, increasing their 
dusky complexion. 

They remained the night wth us, sitting by the fire, eating, 
talking excitedly, while the leaping flames played on the ani- 
mated group, cast restless shadows on the overhanging lock above 
us, and outlined the hoises against the blackness beyond, giving 
our bivouac all the aspects ol some prehistoric camp. 

When daylight came we carried our loads up the snowy switch- 
back out of the canyon, and then led up the horses, one by one, 
with empty saddles. Over the ridge in the next valley we found 
the village of the men wdth the laige tuibans, a place called Baz- 
dari From there we had an ea.sy trail, mostly free of snow, leading 
through black slate to the village of Tajwin, where we spent the 
next night. 

Tajwin is a mixed village of tents and huts, with a few cows and 
hoises running with the black goats common to these districts. 
They grow corn and eat com bread instead of the protein grains. 
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Their women were working outside, weaving reed mats, weaving 
wool, washing clothes in the stream— unveiled and unconcerned 
in our presence. 

When we entered the village the older men gathered around 
me to learn who we were and what we wanted. When they were 
satisfied with our explanations they offered shelter for the night. 
They remained with us until prayer time, and later some re- 
turned and asked tor medicine. 

From Farangi Pass we had been on Khash Rud drainage. The 
headwater tributaries of this liver form a branching, dendritic 
system which converges on the main stream in a general south- 
western direction. From Taj win our trail ran mainly southeast 
across this drainage, through a no man’s land of long, sharp, bar- 
ren black slate ridges and deep valleys. We climbed two of these 
ridges, each over a thousand feet up steep grades, and down again 
into the intervening valleys, before we came to the nfain divide, 
known as Regrawan Pass. 

It was killing work for the horses, still exhausted from the 
punishment of Farangi, an i disheartening for the men, who ex- 
pected that each difficult climb would be the last, and were dis- 
mayed on each hard-won summit lo sec a haidei climb ahead. 
The last long climb up Regrawan ended in a talus slope standing 
at the angle of repose for loose, dry rock, as if devised by Natuie 
to test the final mettle of men who pass this way. 

A few yards up this final climb one of my Faiiah horses col- 
lapsed under its load. Wc uncinched the saddle and packed its 
load up on our own backs, then led the other hoiscs up, and 
returned and worked an hour with the exhausted animal. Finally 
we got it on its feet again and fixed a rope around it like a breech- 
ing strap and literally pulled it to the mountaintop. We led it 
down the south slope without load or saddle, but it dropped twice 
again on the trail down, and the second time it died while we 
woikcd to revive it. 

We reached the river Khash by evening, and pitched our tent 
on a gravel bank, and made a great fire of driftwood logs. We 
were on a river crossing where my general map showed a village, 
and the river flowing w^est. Tliere was no village, and the river 
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was flowing east. But that made little difference to the men. They 
sat by the hre late into the night singing in high treble voices, re- 
joicing in our achievement. For over tlie last divide we had en- 
tered Gulistan. 

Only one minor barrier, the low Siahband Range, now stood 
betAvecn us and the flat deseit country to tlie south. We crossed 
this last divide at noon next day, wading tlirough wet snow on the 
last steep climb. Fiom the top our reward was complete in the thrill 
of viewing iJic vast low conntiy ahead of us. Below, on the south, 
spuis of the mountains we had been lighting sloped down and 
melted away into the descit flats that vanished in ha/e on the 
horizon over Baluchistan. Scveial of the large north tributaries of 
the Hehnand lav theic in view before us; and in their valleys, as 
black dots tai below us, ivere the tent villages ol their inhabit- 
ants, and the small gieen patches of their wheat fields. Behind 
us, those uho taied to look back saw the black, uninhabited, deso- 
late mountains that we had crossed, lising, range alter range, till 
they met the wintry clouds. 

By early alteinoon we were among the upper villages on the 
liver Faihad, a tributary of the Rud i-Musa Kala which flows into 
the Ilelmand; and in die evening we camped near tlie village of 
Gurz. 

From another village near our stopping place, we requested 
fresh animals to relieve our w' >rn-out horses, and in the morning 
w'ere Iurni.shed thiee asses— so small that the pack saddle of our 
dead horse iicaily smotheied one. An old man, whose matted 
black hair was longer than his uncut bcaid, came along with us 
to drive them. 

We had not gone far, however, when we met the hakim of 
Gurz tiding up the trail to meet us. Somehow he had been in- 
formed of our progress down the valley, and had come to ask us to 
stop for a while and rest with him. During our recent arduous 
days, the thought ol rest was a luxury we had not permitted our- 
selves, but now, with no physical handicap ahead, we embraced 
it w'ith a warm passion and accepted the invitation with such 
eagerness as to surprise our new friend. We went with him to his 
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ancient mud court and were given a dark hut like his own, en- 
tered by a hole in the wall from the courtyard. 

The old man with the three asses was given his pittance and 
sent back, and the soldiers Irom Ghor were released with a letter 
to their commander exonerating them from all blame for not 
having taken me to Parjamair as ordered. Then we relaxed in 
talk around the teacups. 

In the afternoon the hakim suggested that we go fishing in the 
Farhad, saying that there were good fish there which we could 
get by firing my heavy rifle into the water. It was not exactly my 
idea of sport, but under the circumstances I obliged with thiee 
cartridges that netted us a handful of minnows. Then, more in 
the line of sport, I placed a white stone on the hillside a hundred 
and fifty yards off and challenged him to a one-shot match with 
the rifle. Being unfamiliar with my arm his shot missed. By good 
fortune mine hit the stone, delighting Nadir, and gaining me 
some respect from the soldiers with us. All Afghan men are con- 
vinced of their inherent ability with the rifle. Many ol them ex- 
plained to me that their past victories over the British soldiers 
were due to their ability to shoot straighter than their enemy. 

After the shooting, the hakim. Nadir, and I went swimming to- 
getlrer in one of the deep pools among the rocks. I in the nude, 
the Afghans modestly in theii thin cotton drawers I’hcn we re- 
tired to sup again and spend the evening in idle talk 

When we left Gurz next morning fresh horses were furnished 
to relieve ours of their loads. We also received another soldier 
escort— and a gift of Indian cigarettes. 

Soon our valley pinched together, and we led our horses be- 
tween the black hills of slate and schist. After a while I gained a 
lead on the packs, stopped by the way to read, and let them go 
ahead. An hour later a lone traveller, on a trotting camel deco- 
rated with bits of ribbon and small bells, tame down the trail. 
Enjoying the jangling music of his silver camel bells, I joined 
him, startling him when I suddenly appeared from among the 
rocks, and we rode on together till we overtook my horses. Before 
noon the trail swung southwest, and we passed over the low ridges 
into rolling open country underlain by volcanics, where a green 
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carpet of fresh grass spread in the flat valleys, and herds of fat 
sheep were glazing. 

In one oi these fresh valleys we came to the walled villages 
above Naozad where open irrigated fields of lush wheat and barley 
attracted our horses irresistibly from the trail, and the fragrance 
of apricot blossoms from behind tlie walls teased us with the sud- 
den overwhelming consciousness of early summer. 

Extending down the valley between these villages is a line of 
deep wells spaced only a few yards apart and connected under- 
ground by a tunnel through which flows a strong volume of fresh 
water, supplementing the surface iirigatioii noted up the valley. 

Also outside the village walls, abbve the wells and wheat fields,* 
are the graveyauls of these ancient settlements. In some places 
above ihe level of surface irrigation, acres of graves mark the 
rocky surface. Ear h grave is indicated by a long pile of stones with 
a large stone at the head and loot. Over many of the graves long 
poles have been planted with flags flying from the top. Graves of 
piominent men are indicated by larger piles of stones, higher 
poles, and bigger flags; graves of **holy” men are specially maiked, 
often being sui rounded by mud walls. 

I’hroughout these districts, as in Badakhshan, such graves are 
a prominent feature of the countryside. They indicate the ap- 
proach to villages and the sites of old villages; and in the desert 
lone graves commonly are fc^.md on all high points along the 
trails. Also as in Badakhshan and elsewhere, there is a noticeably 
greater number of small graves, indicating probably a high infant 
mortality rate. 

Beyond the wheat fields and wcils and graves of these walled 
villages we approached by evening Naozad, the headquarters of 
another district official. But the mild, thin desert night crept over 
us before we arrived, and when we came to the next running 
water in an irrigation ditch I halted and made a camp. The sol- 
diers with me wanted to go on to the hakim, but every mile 
traversed in the night had to be retraced next morning to bring 
up the mapping; and besides I was in no mood yet for another 
official reception and the long hours of idle talk that it would en- 
tail. So I refused. 
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In Afghanistan, however, one is never his own master. The sol- 
diers rode aiicad and reported me to the Naoiad oilicial, and soon 
a delegation arrived entreating me to come with them for food 
and a safer sleeping place. Possibly discourteously, I refused, and 
they left in a huff. Later, however, they returned, asking whether 
I needed anytliing. I needed only a fresh horse, I said, to ride in 
the morning while mine was reshod. They promised that and de- 
parted a second time, and I tuined in to sleep 7 hen a third time 
they came, bearing a gift of fiesh eggs and biead, and with them 
came two young soldieis who stood guard beioie my tent all 
night. 

In the morning no ficsh horse was there. I reshod my owm and 
then rode back to see the outcrops that I had missed the night 
before, leaving Nadii in camp with the packs. I also left my rifle, 
whidi I usually earned, and as I was leaving he tame lunning to 
ask whether I earned my resolver, or was so foolish a^ to go un- 
armed. 

The wisdom of canying a rifle in Afghanistan is debatable. 
Brigandage is uncommon. If a lone tiavcller should lie set upon, 
the mere fact that he eanied a rifle would naturally make him the 
target for the fust shot filed from ambush. On the othei hand, 
most of the village headmen, and the khans in the lentTal prov- 
inces, tide armed, and so a modern rifle gives a man much added 
prestige among the villagers and shepherds, ]ust as a man who 
rides a good horse canies moie authority in then eyes than one 
who rides an ass. Certainly the Afghans in my own party all pre- 
ferred that I go armed. 

My ride during the day wms uneventful, except that I was in a 
mood to be alone and wherevei I stopped to chip a rock some lone 
shepheid always appeared, seemingly fiom nowhere, to watch 
and question me. The desert, which at first looked so empty, was 
full of these lone men, each herding his flock where a little grass 
sprouted among the stones. It was lambing season, and with some 
of the flocks small donkeys grazed, carrying the newborn lambs 
in soft cloth saddlebags, protected against the fitful elements, for 
alternately the land was swept by hail squalls and cold blasts from 
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the mountains, and dust storms and twisting sand pipes driven in 
from the desert. 

With our auival in Naozad we weie within an easy two-day 
march Irom Girishk, the end of our journey fiom Ghoi. This put 
me some time ahead of our planned schedule, and I decided to 
turn west for a few days and cai ry my mapping nearer the Khash 
Rud so as to correlate better with the work that I expected Buie 
would do from the motor load when he came to Gnishk to re- 
join me. 

Accordingly, on March 5th w^* took the trail west to Faolad. 
But we had gone only a short distance when I became feverish in 
the saddle, and we camped. During the long days and nights of 
hard work and exposure in Ghor our stiength had seemed never- 
ending. but afici the holiday at Guir a icaction had set in— notice- 
able in both the men and animals— and now we were forced to 
drive oui selves. Oui mam requiicment was mote rest and a good 
diet. 

The following day w'e went on to Faolad, aniving there in the 
late evening. This march from Nao/ad was thtough uninhabited, 
hilly country, and when we came to Faolad we found ourselves 
again among people like those of the lower Fan ah Rud and 
Shao7 sections, inhospitable and untoopciative. We came out of 
the hills into the inhabited valley of Faolad at dusk, expecting to 
camp by the neatest huts. Bit the vill.ageis were not happy to 
have us and tiied to move us on, saying that they had no feed for 
our hoises, and that ilieie was a laige rich village just ahead 
where the jieople took great delight in supplying all the needs of 
strangeis. We let them speak for a whit and then, to expose their 
ruse, we look the man who had ».ilked the loudest and forced him 
to go with us as guide to the place he had described. Of course 
tliere was no such place, and the bew’ildered fellow took us to the 
mosque some distance down the trail, where the mullah and his 
faithful were assembling for evening prayer. 

Nadii, on such oicasions, was sometimes high-handed in his 
dealings witli contrary villagers, though he usually did it in such 
a manner that they respected his fortefulness and never tried re- 
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prisals Here he simply ordered the mullah out and took posses- 
sion of the place, and evening prayer was held in the fields outside 
while he fried eggs for us in the church 

On the 7th we marched twenty five miles southeast toward 
Sodat Kala Our horses were growing weaker, not having regained 
then strength as fast as we, and so we walked most of the distance 
through the barren desert hills, where delicate little red tulips 
grew wild among the rocks, giving the emptiness a touch of color. 
At dusk we 1 cached again the southern limit of the lulls, where 
tlie flat gravel dcscit stretched away before us, gray under a gray 
sky, like a calm sea on a cloudy da) The evening brought ram 
and wind, and when we saw thiee black tents in a gully ahead 
wc went theie too and camped beside them 1 hen wc found that 
they were only a temporal y camel camp and tint thcie was no 
water anywheie near 

In the eaily dawn we continued acioss the baiicnrR?ss to Sodat 
Kala, where an old castle stands on the hot plain, suiiounded by 
an adobe wall within which gndens and fruit trees weic in full, 
sweet bloom nuiturcd by a trickle of clcir, hesh watei biought 
there 111 a tiny open canal from the northern lulls Being unsuie 
of the distance and trail ahead we stopped for watei and lot age, 
then inarched on making a dull tick over the dull plain that 
spreads southwaid to (>iiishk 

We reached Girishk late on the night of March 8th, thus end- 
ing our jouiney from Ghor fhcie followed then a lonely inter 
hide of twents davs before wc ttekked again Days cjf Icisine at 
hrst welcome foi the rest we gamed, then da)s usefully employed 
m wilting reports and tianslating reported mineral locations; 
mending saddles, manufaciining new kit as s.icldlcbags ind shel 
ter cloths then more dernoralmng days of simply waiting, wait- 
ing for mail to reach us from Kabul before wc again cut our 
communications behind us by riding back into the mountains 

Our plans called foi the completion of three more })ro]ects 
before the summer We meant to finish the mapping along the 
highwa) fiom Sab/aw ai to Girishk We meant to explore Uraz 
gan, a small distnct northwest of Kalat 1 Ghilzai accessible from 
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the Kandahar- Kabul road, from which had come many reports of 
mineral deposits. And we meant to explore the Hazarajat by run- 
ning a traverse up the Helmand River from Girishk to Uni Pass, 
and thence to Kabul. Buie would undertake the first two projects 
mentioned, using the motoicar. I would attempt the Helmand 
River traverse on horseback. 

On my aiiival in Girishk I contacted Fat rail by telephone and 
found that Buie had reached there two days before. But he was 
without transport. The new mud hut in which we had left our 
car had collapsed during the winter tains and die car was crushed. 
Word ol this had reached me in Sabzai^^ar five weeks before, when 
I rodp there to buy horses, and I had ariaiiged then ior drivers 
to take it to Chanian (neat Quetta) in India, for repair. But it 
had not relumed. 

I'wo days latei, however, Buie came as a passenger on a Kanda- 
har loiiv, and we made a camp together beyond the west wall ol 
the gical Giiishk fouress and set to woik on out maps. After a 
week more, our own car arrived, and he w^ent west again to con- 
tinue field work. 

While we wttc together anothei call came to us from Fa^'rah. 
Two new iiuerpieteis, sent out by Kabul for Buie and me after 
Sniala had left us, haa arrived there penniless and wanted iiiNlruc- 
tions. I had them come on by the next cast-bound lorry, and met 
them two days later: Mohami ed Sirntah, a man of nomad stock, 
in his eaily thiities Kabul-educated; and Gul Said, younger, for- 
merly, loi a shoit time, intcipreter in a consular office in Bombay. 

They had a long story to tell. When word had icachcd Kabul 
that Srnala was no longer wdth us ilnv wcie at once sent out to 
Farrah. There they learned tl'c route that we had taken and set 
out on horseback to overtake us. But they travelled slower than 
we, had wandered a month in the mountains, and then returned 
to Farrah. Now^ at last fhev were repoiting loi duty. Gul Said 
went with Buie when he left; Simrah remained with me. 

I wanted mail before starting up the Helmand River. Buie had 
found our December mail in Farrah, and Simrah had brought a 
bag that had been posted earlier. But our repeated calls to the 
Kabul office for news of recent mail were unanswered for twelve 
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days; then we were told a car was being dispatched that day. It 
did not come, and five days later, when we next had an answer to 
our calls, it had not yet been sent. I decided then to start with- 
out It. 

In the meantime, spiing had taken possession of the desert. 
Hens led their lively bioods to scratch in the dust under the walls 
of the fort; sand storms rolled in like black walls fioin the south- 
west plain, home by hot winds, ripping our tents apart and leav- 
ing drifts of silt inside. The iirigated mulberry grove befoie us 
was in full leaf, and the little watered plots of wheat were neaiing 
head. I bought one ol these little plots of wheat to give my hoises 
grazing, but still fed grain to recondition them. 

Few lively incidents biokc the monotony ot oui w^ait for mail. 
A local official from up the iiver came and camped with his train 
of seivants in the inulbciiy grove. Then of an evening theie was 
the music of drum and flute, while his entourage danced with 
wdld abandon as a group in a moxing circle, each individually 
whirling and turning, with his Icang coat and broad pantaloons 
extended, to the rhythm of the drumbeat. On another evening 
there was a brigand raid on a passenger lorry along the desert 
road between Giiishk and Dilaram. Stones w^erc placed in the 
road and, when the driver stopped, the robbers tired into the 
crowd. Two men weie woundc'd, and all were robbed. The 
wounded men were brought to Girishk, and the following morn- 
ing the local hakiin put out with three truckloads of soldiers in 
pursuit of the robber band. 

On March 28th we broke camp and rode back to Sodat Kala, 
and the following morning we continued north to the village of 
Jamshed. We stopped thcic tw^o days while I extended my map- 
ping from Naozacl, and Simrah located anothei suitable horse 
which I bought to replace the one lost on Rcgiawan Pass. 

On April 1st we rode w^csl to Musa Kala, a laige village in the 
confluence area of the Rudi Musa Kala and another smaller in- 
termittent stream flowing souih from the mountain district of 
Baghni. We camped there on the north edge of the village near 
clover fields, where men were cutting hay with small hand sickles. 
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and women herded livestock on the stubble, while their childieii 
played neai them till late in the long spring twilight. 

Theie I spent another hot day mapping the desert fringe, and 
swimming in the liveis that I crossed, while Simrah and Nadir 
made final pieparations for the Helmaiid River travel se. 

When I leturned to camp, Kiik and Buie wcie in my tent with 
the late mail, having diiven there by car along the iivei trail fiom 
Ginshk. This was the best of good foitunc, the moie welcome 
since it was unexpected, and we honored the occasion with a feast 
of all the best in our combined lardeis— a feast that ended in 
a sandstoim which thicatened to take oui tent, until Nadir made 
a timcl> lescue. Next morning Buie and I coii elated our past 
woik and fiituie plans, while Kiik jiacecl icstlessly back and foith 
in the sand, impatient to be gone again. Then they lelt to resume 
their work in the south. 

One task remained befoic I started noith. In Badakhshan, as 
pieviously explained, I had mapped by compass traversing. In 
Ghoi I had plotted our woik chrcctly on a tracing of the Biitish- 
India maps (^of i()iC)), But these maps did not include a suivey of 
the Hazaiajat except that a lew of the critical mountain peaks 
liad been located by h^ng distance tiiangulation and their appioxi- 
inate clc\alioris dctciimned. Recent reconnaissance indicated that 
these peaks foimed an excellent control net, with the neiessaiy 
addition of only a few otheis is wc went rtlong from which to 
deteiinine our position by plane table icscction. It was kit only 
lor me to determine the local magnetic declination and the posi- 
tion of oui starting point at Musa Kala. 

Sc», after Kiik and Buie left, I set up the tabic and oriented it 
to shoot Polaris when Delta ckmbed to culmination. I explained 
all this to Slim ah, thinking to enlist his interest. This led him to 
look closely at the maps (which he had watched me working over 
for the past two weeks), and for the first time he realized wdiat 
they were. His interest in my technique at once vanished, but his 
interest in the map and its significance was unlimited, and he de- 
manded to know where they had come from and who had made 
them. Mischievously, I told him (truthfully) that the British had, 
suggesting that the Afghans w^ere very fortunate in having such 
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obliging neighbors to map their entire kingdom so completely, 
and then to sell them piints for a few rupees. But Simrah was a 
supemationalist, a patriot of the European student type, and he 
saw no humor in my joke. Like all good Afghans he had an in- 
herent distrust of all foreigneis, and a special distiust of English- 
men and Russians and all their methods. He wanted to know who 
had been lesponsible for the work of mapping, and obligingly I 
gave him the name of the Surveyor General of India in 1916 
(whose name is printed on the maps). Earnestly, Simrali copied 
the name in his voluminous notebook, threatening to see that ap- 
propriate action was taken by the Foreign Office immediately we 
again reached Kabul. He failed to take any note of the date on 
the map, or to recall tlie international agreement that permitted 
this work to be done. 

My appointment with Polaris lasted far into the night, and in 
the early morning, before the desert haze was thick. Liesetted our 
position from Jam Kala— still \isible at over sixty miles—and 
other peaks to the north and east.^ 

When this was done I made final inspection of my baggage 
train— for this, our new expedition up the Helmand, was to be a 
well planned and efficiently organized affair. 



CHAPTER X 


ON NOMAD TRAI 1 ,S IN THE KOH-I VERNA 


On April 5th all things wcie leady and tv’c left Musa Kala in the 
full glaie of the nioining sun, with the dogs baiking after us as we 
marched away. 

Foul men, besides myself, now constituted out patty: Nadir, the 
vettian of Badakhsh,in, Ghoi. and Gulistan, odtcially our cook hut 
accepted by all as fust seigeant of 0111 foicc; Sinirali, out inter- 
pietei (still on jnoliation befoie Nadu and me): Hossain, a will- 
ing lad who had joined us in Giiishk as “stablcboy,” but whose 
duties weie now extended to “plane table man’’ since I had fitted 
his saddle to cany niy instiuments and taught him to set up the 
ttipod; and our fouith membei. Little 0 >is, a ragged lad of twelve 
haid years who had attached himself uininited to our patty. Osis 
had stowed away on ‘ e lony when Simrah and (Jul Said left 
Kabul, thinking to have a iide in a tnotoicar. But he had re- 
mained loyal to Simrah, follow ’ng him faithfully over the moun- 
tains in search of me. Later in ' hrishk be had lived hugely by his 
wits, sleeping sometimes in my camp and sometimes in the ba 
zaar. Now he followed us on foot, cheeiful and cheeky, making 
himself useful when he felt like it in letutn for the little food we 
gave him. “little Osis,” we called hnii then, though later we 
recognized in his tough little bo,’^ the spirit of a man and simply 
called him “Osis.” 

We had six horses I was mounted and led one spare mount. 
Hossain was mounted, and carried my instruments. Simrah and 
Nadir were mounteu, and each cariied his own bedding roll. The 
other horses carried my park and a little food. 

Also, as temporary followers, we had two extra pack horses and 
two men to lead them, and one mounted soldier assigned to m 

> 9 > 
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from Mii&a Kala. The hired horses carried our heavier baggage to 
spare our own animals. 

We took a small stock of food— dried fruit from Kandahar, rice, 
tea, sugar, a few fresh vegetables, and a few tins of American 
foods. Bread and meat and milk, we expected to buy in the vil- 
lages. 

Our destination was Kabul by way of the unexplored Heltnand 
River, a distance of some tlirec hundred miles by air line, but 
more than twite that by the devious trails. 

As so often is the case, we digressed from the start. I wanted a 
geological section through the Koh-i-Venia, a limestone range 
trending northeast between the Rud-i Musa Kala and the Hel- 
mand. These mountains rise precipitously from the gentle desert 
plain, and foim a line of great west-lacing cliffs along the Musa 
Kala. Wc took the desert trail north to Roshanabad, the neatest 
village at their base, marching easily together until the afteinootr 
when, from a slight rise, we saw tlie huts in the fai distance. Then 
I sent the baggage train ahead while Hossain and I turned east for 
a view of the Helmand. 

The hot dcseit, after its brief spell of green a month before, 
was brotvn and parched again; the grass and tulips were gone, the 
plain banen of life now save for a few dwarfed red poppies that 
braved the sun among the rocks, and a herd of wild gazelle that 
grazed on a heat mirage in the distance. Sixteen miles east of 
Musa Kala, to get our bearings, we climbed a low kopje overlook- 
ing the green Helmand valley and its villages; and then in the 
evening we pushed on north toward the mount.riiis, joining on 
the way a nomad camel caravan led by women and girls who, wdth 
their men away, hailed us unshyl>. 

We found Nadir making camp on the upstream side of the 
walled village by a little canal that fed the gardens behind the 
walls— gardens of wheat and barley among orchards of figs and 
apricots and mulberries from which drained a heavy scent of 
freshness on the dusty desert atmosphere. The old white-bearded 
headman came to ray tent to make me welcome (and to sell us 
food— bread, ten cents, ghee, thirty five cents, two chickens, twenty- 
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five cents), and to complain of the shortage of m ater that kept his 
village poor. A small dam upstream would have solved his prob- 
lems. 

When the long sh.ilts of morning sun came through the ciags 
above the village I called to conleicnce Simrah and Nadir, direct- 
ing that they lead the pack lioiscs bv an easy level trail west 
aioimd Uie mountains to Shahidan, a village on the Musa Kala, 
while Hossain and I lodc ovci the langc and met them there at 
night. We discussed the simple loute in clahotatc detail, drawing 
sketches in the sand as if outlining a week’s campaign. Then we 
parted, and Hossain and 1 spent the moining (limbing to a view 
ol iny control peaks. In the alteinoon vve led out horses like goats 
down the west sloping ledges to the desert trail, wheie we mounted 
and rode on witlr disgi.iceful ease. Not far ahead we overtook 
Simrah tiding alone, havitig deserted his charge alicady by leav- 
ing the slower jtack train somewhere on the trail belrind. Seeing 
it iinw'ise to have the j).iity in llttee parts, I asked him now to fol- 
low us, and we rode on faster, bearing iioitlivvest to look lor out- 
crops where the rivet cuts a tieruh three hundted feet deep in the 
surface gravel of the desert. 

At evening w'e forded the Mus.i Kala and entered Shahidan. 
But Nadir and the Ik- Cs were not llteic. Shepherds returning 
with their flocks told us that thev had seen our tents to the east, 
near the foot of the mountains m unlikely story since the horses 
had been all day without water and there w.is none there. Never- 
theless, we went in search, crossing the river again in darkness and 
riding east by the stars. An hour later, by the mountains, we 
found camel bivouacs but not out own. I’hen began the old game 
of chasing campfires in the night with me forlorn hope that each 
was ours. At the approach to eaci .'ire, long before the black tents 
were visible in the night, the noisy dogs made prey of us, holding 
us mounted until their masters came. At each tamp we were told 
that our horses had passed following the main trail northward. 
It began to appear tirat Nadir had never bothered to leave the 
main trail for Shahidan at all, but had simply followed it to a 
rivci crossing and camped by water. Going on this supposition 
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we followed ihe trail northward, wrapped in our blankets against 
the night chill, unhappy in the realization of our indefinite desti- 
nation. 

Finally we admitted ourselves beaten, and when after some 
miles faithei we sighted another light, we turned to it for shelter. 
Moie dogs balked their warning to another nomad camp, and 
two men came out when we neared the tents. We asked for shel- 
ter from the noith wind, and, giudgingly, they admitted us. In- 
side the tent, where they had been sitting by their little fire of 
camel-brush, was all their baggage, an uncounted number of 
women and children, and seventy-five spring lambs. Othei mem- 
bers of the band were on the desert with the flock, and obviously 
these two were unhappy at the prospect of being outnumbered 
by strange men in their own tent. With measured hospitality, 
they brought us sheep’s milk and bread while deciding oui te- 
quest. Thc' older of the two agreed that we could staj^ but the 
younger insisted that we leave, Simrah, always lipc for an argu- 
ment, threw his educated weight into the talk, while Ilossain and 
I more sensibly went to sleep and relieved their doubts of our 
intentions. 

The desert nomads stiike camp about tw^o in the morning and 
march only till the sun gets liot. So before I was fully rcla\ed on 
my uneven pallet I was distinbcd again. The c.imp was moving. 
Men and women were working together, tying loads on their 
kneeling camels, and the childieii were imitating their parents by 
loading their own things on young camels. Two of their three 
tents w^ere down, the third standing onlv because I was sleeping 
there, and no one wished to distuib me. 

I thiew off the rug that I had appropriated to sleep under and 
joined Ilossain and Simrah, w^ho wttc saddling theii horses. Then, 
without ceremony, we rode away in further search of Nadir. 
When the first stieaks of sunlight descended on the western hills 
we reached the river again, and there, some fifteen miles north of 
the village of Shahidan, wc found our camp. 

These nomads, with whom we were now coming in contact, 
were the migratory shepherds from the southeast. They are prob- 
ably the freest people in the world. Except that they are taxed by 
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Kabul according to their number of sheep (if the tax collector 
can find the sheep), they are tlieir own masters in every way. 
Their range is through comparatively peaceful provinces, so that 
they are seldom involved in the local wars that harass some other 
sections. There are no fences in Afghanistan, and they know no 
barriers. Grazing is free except that they respect the irrigated 
lands of the villagers. Tlicir flocks are driven, and they move as 
they please catiying their goods on camels, following the seasons 
and the pastures— going with spring up into the mountains and 
retreating with autumn into the dcseit. They often camp miles 
from water, grazing their sheep to the nearest stream and carrying 
their own requirements in goatskins. They live in the black home- 
spun tents that I have described, made from their own wool. They 
also make most of their other lecjniiements which are few and 
simple. Their food, like most of their clothes and tlieir tents, 
comes fiom their flock. They live on milk and mutton, and trade 
their sin plus to the villagers for flour. Their life, while free, is 
hard. Some members of the party are on guaid with the flock 
night and day. This duty usually falls to the men, though some- 
times men and women stand the night watches togcihei. Women 
do the milking, prepate the food, and do the weaving. Now, with 
spring lambs to care foi, they were unusually busy, as the lambs 
ate kept separate from the ewes during the day. often being 
cared for by the children. Land . and ewes are brotight together 
with great commotion after milking time ca< h evening. 

Most of these people travel far in their seasonal migrations. 
Many enter India and Baluchisum in winter. A few have become 
semistationary, for here again, as east of Sabzawar, we found some 
members of the tiibe tamped near water where rhev have small 
wheat fields under iirigation, and where adobe mosques and 
cemeteries mark semipermanent habitations. 

They are referred to as tribes, but the family seems to be the 
strongest social unit. Their life is natural. When a boy wants his 
first W'ife his mother selects a girl for him, usually one from the 
same band. Each of the young pair has the right to approve or 
reject the otlier before marriage, following the prevailing custom 
of the country. A widow cannot remarry outside the family she 
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has married into. If a young husband dies his brother or other 
near relative takes the widow, although he may already have a 
wife of his own. 

The women are not segregated as most of the village women 
are, and they aie relatively free as compared with the village 
women. They do not wear the purdah (as the Kabul women do), 
though usually they make some slight pretense of covering their 
faces before strangers. They aie more casual in manner, less 
cowed by their men, and seem to look the world in the eye more 
directly than their uiban sisters. 

The young women are distinctly pretty, judged by Western 
standards; but the hard life soon hardens them until they look 
prematurely old. All, old and young alike, aic slender and grace- 
ful. Their common dress is a plain black shawl which they wear 
gathered at the head like a biidal veil, with flowing folds hang- 
ing over the back and shoulders to the gtound. In the place of 
skirts they wear loose, baggy pantaloons gathered tight aiound 
the ankles. Many of them are heavily ornamented with bracelets, 
anklets, and head ornaments of silver. 

For the most part, these people arc peaceful, friendly, and toler- 
ant; but, like all Afghans, they ate suspicious of strangers. They 
settle their own disputes by judgment of the entire family as- 
sembled togethci. There appears to be little trouble among the 
tribes, and, rather remarkably, no disputes over grazing rights. 
They played no great part in the iccent revolution, piobably be- 
cause they are much less under the influence of the mullahs than 
the villagers. Like most of the villagers and all other Afghan 
nomads, they are all illiterate, 

I left Nadir camped 'where I found him and rode west to carry 
my mapping to the village of Sar-i-Te/nai, wdiere I joined the work 
done near Gurz on our journey south from Ghor. During the next 
two days we rode slowly north back into rough country where the 
hills squeeze the river into a nariow valley, and where a little 
snow still capped the mountains on either side. 

April loth saw us leaving a little group of huts called Shal-i- 
Gird. We w^ere up early and away late as usual. The previous day 
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one of my horses had gone lame on the trail from the loss of a 
shoe, and I had lett Simrah in camp for several hours with the 
ouifat under ordcis to liire a villagci to reshoe the horse. When I 
returned in the night lioiii mapping, the loot had not been 
toudied. The excuse was that we had no horseshoes. When 1 pro- 
duced one that he himself had helped pack in the saddlebags, 
the answ^ei was that no one there knew how to shoe a horse any- 
w^ay. 1 suggested that probably 1 sliould cable America for a black- 
smith to come and leaclr people w’ho had been using horses since 
the birth ol Asia how to nail their shoes on. But one becomes ac- 
customed to such an attitude alter a while in Afghanistan and 
learns that tire proper answer is to do the job one’s self And this 
is what I did bclore we left Shal-i-Gird, while Simrah looked on 
with no concern. 

When we reached Shal i (iird I had gone as far north along the 
Riid i-Musa Kala as I cared to go, and for the past two clays we 
had been searching lor a water gap through the impassable barrier 
ol hnrestonc clifls bounding us on the cast. From my tent this 
nrorning there was visible a reentrant where it appeared there 
might be a pass. The villagers said there was a pass and a good 
trail over it, and so when my blacksrnithing was done I .sent Sirn- 
lah ahead with the pad train to follow it, while Hossain and I 
climbed a near-by bill to set up the plane table. With our better 
view from the plane table static rr, however. I could sec the re- 
entrant coinjilctcly Mirrounded, like a box can}(»n, by vertical 
(lifts from a thousand to three thousand feet high, and through 
field glasses I saw my pack train heading into it on a trail that 
looped back to rejoin lire one we had come over two days before. 
Through some nrisunderstanding the villagers had actually di- 
rected us by a roundabout w^ay b.u k to Musa Kala. 

Further inspection of the country from onr hilltop lookout re- 
vealed another break in the mountain front tar to the northeast 
where it appeared a stream emerged to join the Musa Kala. I 
made this our rallying point and sent Hossain posthaste to over- 
take Simrah and direct the baggage animals back on the river 
trail. 

In the evening we assembled at the appointed place, and I was 
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rewarded by finding a laige stream that came through the moun- 
tains there, with a settlement of seminomadic shepherd-farmers 
on its restneted outwash plain. The people called the stream the 
Rud-i-Deta, and said that their own settlement was known by the 
same name. 

These people were sociable and joined freely in conversation 
with us and willingly sold us what little food we asked of them. 
In the course of our talk I discovered a blacksmith who under- 
stood horseshoeing, and the next morning I engaged him to refit 
all my pack animals, while I crossetl to the west side of the river 
to extend my mapping. 

Recently 1 had overrun my control, the valley being so narrow 
and the bounding hills so high that the located stations were no 
longer visible from the river trail. This is one of the weaknesses 
of mapping in a country of high relief by reset lion from a few lo 
cated peaks, particularly where tire trails geneially follow valleys: 
it necessitates much climbing w’itli the instuinient to high points 
along the trail. My solution w'as to “shoot in” setondary tontiol 
in the valleys ahead by triangulation whenever thiee or more of 
my main control points came in view. 

This was rny principal task now tiom Dcra, and the first station 
that I .selected was a high jriirnatlc lock on the range sevetal miles 
west of the Musa Kala. The w'oalher was ternpeiamcntal as inter- 
mittent thundei storms bcaiing cold rain and hail alternated with 
spells of close sultry sunshine. I sketched the geology between 
storms on my way lo the pinnacle, and sat huddled under a 
poncho to piotect the map when rain was falling. 

Finally I reached the top of rny lookout as another cold rain 
squall came that way. As I sat there under the poncho, waiting for 
it to pass, there tame a loud, hissing sound apparently from a 
crevasse under me. Only a few minutes befoie as I was climbing 
up, relaying the instrument precariously from ledge to ledge, a 
small snake had crawled away from me; and naturally now I 
thought, from the hissing, that another larger one wras question- 
ing my presence on the rock. The peak was only a few feet across 
on top, barely wide enough to take the tripod, with a .sharp drop 
all around, .so that an encounter there was a serious affair, and I 
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drew my gun to settle matters. But I could not find the snake, and 
finally put the gun away. A few minutes later the same hissing 
came again, and again I vainly made armed investigation. I’his 
was repeated several times until I finally gave up the search. After 
the storm passed I picked up my Brunton compass to take a bear- 
ing and the instrumciii hissed in my hand. Then, to my chagrin, 
I understood what was happening. From its construction the 
Brunton is meant to be air-tight. Apparently the atmospheric 
pres.sure rvas suddenly much decreased in the passing storm, and 
the Brunton, confining air under higher pressure, had sprung a 
leak and was hissing interruptedly like a punctured tire. 

Acttjally I saw only two snakes in Afghanistan, and neither of 
them was venomous, though of coiuse 1 was in the field mostly 
during W’intcr. It is said tliat tire Indiair cobra ranges into tire 
eastern and southern piosinces. 

At another plane-table station, which I had set up on a steep 
hillside near Dera to locate an outcrop, I was entertained by two 
dung beetles of a species very common in the district. These two 
were huge, black fellows with heavy armored wing plates and 
strong, flat mandibles like the scoop ol a steam shovel. I’hey at- 
tracted nry attentroti when I saw a large dung ball come rolling 
uphill, artil 1 stopped i,., watch. One was doing all the work, wuth 
his back to the ball, pushing vigorously w'ith his hind legs and 
travelling backwards, rolling tl • ball rapidly up the slope except 
when giavit) or an ( bstacle overcame it and twisted it back down 
to one side or the other. Then he would take a firmer grip and 
start up ag.iitr. The other beetle, apparently his mate, was tiding 
on the ball, doing no work at all. While I watched, the ball rolled 
into a hole several inches deep and the errergetic one tried vainly 
to roll it out. But the steep side, of the little crater were over his 
reach and the ball always tumbled back orr him. After several 
unsuccessful attempts he gave up this method and started using 
his scoop shovel to dig a way out. But he hadn’t a chance; the 
task he had set him.sclf was as impossible as mine in trying to 
explore all central Afghanistan alone in less than a year’s time, 
for he was digging on the wrong side of the hole and had the 
whole mountain to tunnel through. After a while, when he was 
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too busy at work to notice, I removed the ball a few yards beyond 
the hole. He got very excited when he turned and found it and 
his male gone, and in a panic suited running aimlessly around 
the hole and then over the ground outside. But soon he gained 
control of himself, as if reason prevailed, and settled down to 
systematic seaicli. lie returned to the point w'here he had last seen 
the ball and started out horn there again calmly, walking in ever 
widening circles around the hole. Then, before he had extended 
his search lar enough, he stopped and very dchbciatcly lifted his 
heavy wing armoi and unfolded his delicate wings and took off 
with a roar like a miniature bomber. He Hew systematically in 
circles near the giound, extending the seaich until he passed over 
the ball with his mate still clinging to it. Then he made a crash 
landing and ran for it. The last 1 saw ol them they tvcic tolling 
merrily along uphill again with one riding and the othei pushing. 

On the question of trails the Dcia people told us that we now 
had a choice of two. The one we had come by. they said, con- 
tinued north, following the uvei and the long line of limestone 
cliffs into the unexploied centi.il section of Hazarajat. Another 
entered the water gap cut by the Rud-i Dera and led to Urazgan. 
This was somewhat conlnsing, for Uiazgan lies far to the cast of 
the Helmand. Our next objective was to leach the Hclmand, if 
possible in the district of Khuni, by any tiail that would complete 
our section of the Koh-i-Vcina. The Deia nail seemed most likely 
to accomplish this, foi Khuni lies between Dera and Uiazgan. So, 
on the i 2 lh, we entered the watci gap and rode up the Dcia Rud. 

This we followed for only a little distance, however, for shortly 
the trail turned on a south tributaiy and we were bound on a 
southern course all day, camping at night near a pass at the head 
of the tributary stream. The canyon through which we passed 
was uninhabited and, for a short distance, furnished one of the 
few small examples we had seen of unmolested native vegetation 
on gcxKl, rich land, where, to eyes so long accustomed to the 
sterile view of barren, sun-browned hills and desert, or the clothed 
view of husbanded gardens behind mud walls, there flourished an 
indecent exhibition of naked fertility. Large spreading trees were 
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fresh in budding leaf, and the grass by the clear, fresh stream was 
still young and succulent; large led tulips, magnificent by com- 
parison with their diminutive relatives that had died on the 
Naozad desert two months before, gladdened the way, and wild 
rhubarb spread its elephantine leaves o\ci the rocks on the higher 
slopes wheie there was not soil enough for the other plants to 
grow. We ate the ihubarb raw as wc marched along, and cooked 
it with our mutton that night to licshen our diet. 

The tiail was delightlul, the weather peifect. The men were 
rested from a day in Dera. But there was a note of discord in our 
Garden of Eden. In the hist place, the hired men hom Musa 
Kala were getting tired, and too lar hom their homes for their 
liking. Their horses were already weakened from the unaccus- 
tomed woik, and from want ol grain which their owners lelused 
to buy foi tliem. They had become slow and constantly delayed 
our march, so that we made tw^o miles wheie we should have 
made three, and ten where we should have made twenty. The 
men wanted to go back by the easier tiail that we had lollowcd 
noilh, and ptoiesled our maich into the mountains, and so were 
in no mood to drive their halting animals. This was entirely an- 
ticipated from past expeiieiice, and I had held my own better 
fed horses in lescive t^. ^.airy us on if they deserted before I could 
enlist replacements. Now thcie were no leplacements in sight 
neaiei than Khuiii. The men * new this, and they also knew that 
I intended taking them theie befoie lelcasing them. They looked 
at the barren, rocky mountains and the steeper tiail ahead and 
became more disheartened, and in the evening they came with 
solemn courtesy and asked if I would let them go* 

This was not a serious matter since I fell self-sufficient without 
them. So I paid their wages, am^ in the morning the entire Musa 
Kala detachment, including the soldier, left us and turned back. 

More disconcerting was the growing discord in my own ranks. 
There was bad blood between Nadir and Simrah. In our easy life 
at Musa Kala and on the desert trail their feud had smoldered 
with only minor rumblings, and I had chosen to disregard it; but 
now that the way was rough jagain and our labors more exhaust- 
ing, it was erupting in harsh words and subtle subterfuge. 
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Nadir was the self-made man, die worker. He had served well 
and obediently under Smala. On the hard trail thiough Ghor and 
Gulistan, after Smala had left, he had been my strength, and had 
remained stcadiastly loyal to me. I had lewarded this morally 
with my respect, and concretely with wages much above his 
signed position as our cook. 

Simiah was the educated man, the di earner. He took his posi- 
tion seriously but contributed little. He was (like most Kabul 
interpreters) above work, but not above making constant demands 
for favois in the form of special allowances and highci salaiy. 
Shamelessly he asked me frequently the amount of salaiy that 
I received, and whether he was being paid as much, staling, but 
never demonstrating, that his qualifications weie of the highest 
Older— and that he had seventeen dependents.^ Ills loyalty to me 
and to our mutual mission was questionable, and was nevci 
proved. 

My own position in the mattei was delicately balanced between 
stiict neutrality and piejudice. Being human, I naturally favored 
Nadir. But Nadir was a liiierl servant, and Simiah was my official 
interpreter, assigned by Kabul. I had eithei to respect him or to 
refuse his assignment, which it was now too late to do. So when I 
failed always to suppoit Nadir in the petty differences that they 
brought to me for settlement, he resented it and, lelusing to un- 
derstand, withdrew his loyalty. Defensively then, Nadii “swore 
a brother hood“ with innocent Hossain; and Simrah, with no al- 
ternative, took little Osis for his ally. 

So matteis stood on the 13th, though this was not all so clear 
to me till later. With the Musa Kala men gone, I dismounted my 
entire paity and distributed the loads evenly on all horses save 
tlie one which now I always kept fiesh in reserve. We went for- 
ward on foot, leading over the watershed and down its southern 
slope into an interior valley that drains out to the southwest via 
Baghni and thence past Roshanabad, our starting point. Then, 
lest we travel too far southwaid and complete a ciicle, I turned 
up an east tributary on a poorer trail that led to high (8,000 feet) 

1 His own wile and child in Kabul; his mother and sevcial sisters and younger 
brothers; and his dead fathei’s two "evtra” wives and their children. 
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mountain meadows. We watered at the last pool and slept beside 
the tent ol sheplierds higher up where the rocks were padded 
with a little moss. 

The shepherds sold us a lamb and some grain, and shared their 
poor grazing for one night with our horses. They said that from 
this pass one trail led south to Uni, and that another led cast into 
the mountains and went they knew not where. They had never 
heard of Khuni— and we had never heard of Uni, and knew not 
whether Khuni and Uni were the same. I only knew that already 
we had come much farther south than I intended, and so I deter- 
mined to scout out the trails before proceeding farther. 

We were up in the early dawir before the sun. I lett Nadir and 
Simrah to prepare some food and make ready to march, while 
Hossarn arrd I climbed a near peak to reconnoiter the trail and 
determine our position. After an hour ol haid work, without ac- 
complishing much since our control peaks were not visible, we 
climbed down again expecting to move on and try later from a 
higher point. 

But there was open mutiny in camp when we returned. Our 
unrolled blankets were still spread on the moss; no frre was 
started; the horses had not been rounded up or watered. Simrah 
sat in the sun wiuing * 1 his notes and did not look up when we 
approached. Nadir sat away from him and watched us come, 
looking like one Mho had just made some important resolution 
and was weighing the wisdom of it. Osis lay in the warm sun 
grinning in anticipation of the scene that he expected now to see. 

I asked what the trouble %vas. Nadir refused to take further 
orders from Simrah. Simrah had not ]oined us to do manual 
labor. That was all. 

I told them that if they liken our exposed camp so well we 
would remain there till they wished to move. Then Hossain and 
1 climbed a higher peak north of the trail to complete our observa- 
tions. When Tve returned in the early afternoon food was pre- 
pared, and the rebels were ready to move out. 

From the vantage points above our camp there appeared to be 
little choice between the two trails, and I thought to try the cast 
one since at least it went in the right direction. 
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But this was a talse lead which took us down to pastures in a 
canyon and ended theie. I climbed the iar side to see across, and 
then turned back from the wilderness of broken crags and cliflE- 
faced valleys tiiere. 

7 he men were still in an ugly mood. When I turned back from 
acioss the canyon I was an hour ahead of the other horses, al- 
though we were all on foot, and all of us were leading pack ani- 
mals. They said that their loads had kept falling off on the steep 
trail. Perhaps they had. 

On the way back an old woman appeared flora the iock« beside 
the trail begging for help, saying that hei son was lying over the 
mountain, ill for the past two months. She wept bitterly when 
we said that we could not helj), and she followed me shrieking 
mixed prayers and abuse when I went on and left her. 

By evening we had retracked to our camp site on the meadow, 
and in the dusk we started down the trail to Uni,^ marc lung 
wanly m file over the sharp locks that paved the defile. Daikness 
came, but I pressed on, hoping to gam water, and some of the 
time lost on the other trail. The men were still complaining, but 
their complaints were not those cuied by idleness, and so I kept 
them moving After a while the horses were halting too, fcarlul of 
such cruel footing, and when we heard water flowing wc stopped 
and spread our beds under a thorn tiee and slept a weary sleep 
till dawn. 

In the morning wc came to Uni ahead of a great van of nomads 
who were moving up into (he mountains. Uni was not Khuni, but 
only a cluster of huts at the junction of another interior valley 
draining out southwest, where a small aciiage of wheat and a few 
fruit trees supported the peimancnt dwellers. They were sepa- 
rated from Khuni, they said, by anotlrer high pass to the east of us, 
and they pointed out the trail— another cleft in the never ending 
limestone mountains. 

We faced it with sinking heart. An easy trail ahead might have 
smoothed the festering hurt that Nadir thought he suffered, but 
a hard one only served to aggravate it, and before we had gone 
far he began to lag again When his horse fell behind the whole 
party stopped, for in such rough going it was essential that we 
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all stay close together and help each other; and after I had waited 
for him several times, 1 educing our rate of march to something 
less than one mile pet houi, I began to watch him more closely. 

There was consideiable undcibiush in the canyon, and when he 
failed to follow me around a bend I stopped and led off to one 
side unseen in the bushes, to determine his delay. There I found 
him simply sitting by the trail; and when Hossain came by, he 
called him aside and kept him there also. They waited for half 
an hour and then moved on slf)wly. They took another hour to 
cover the next hall-milc whete the tiail passed over slippery 
slopes of smootli, w'ct lock. Nadii was intc'iitionally delaying the 
march— as now I knewr he had been doing for the two days past. 

When I came up behind them by suipiise they moved on at a 
normal pace, but two miles larthei on the crooked defile separated 
us and •when I next came in sight he was stopped again. 

The trail there switchbacked from the canyon floor to the 
slopes above, following eroded lt*dges in the limestone, wide 
enough only for a single horse to pass. Hallway up the switchback 
1 found Nadir on a turn with his load down and the panniers 
open. The trail was effectively blocked. Simrah and Osis weie 
ahead, and now could not descend. Hossain and I were behind 
and now could not go i p. 

When I came up Nadir angrily demanded his money; believ- 
ing himself indispensable, he row declared that he would no 
longer serve with me. Without comment 1 counted out his earn- 
ings, preferring to avoid the argument that he was coaxing, 
though my heart begged him to stay even as I handed him the 
silver and told him to take his beddintr roll and go. This, troin 
me, was unexpected and he hesitated, until I repeated the ordei. 

I then cleared the tiail and Coded Simiah to come down, and 
sent Hossain up to look after the horses above, lest he recall his 
ties with Nadir and follow him. With Nadir gone we assembled 
on the round-topped hill above, each man now with two horses, 
and Osis pressed into service to lend an extra hand. Perhaps we 
could manage, I thought, if each man did his part now that the 
feud was ended. But while I was sweating with the last pack, 
angry at their trivial quarrel that had led to such disorder, Hos- 
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sain came to me weeping and asked that I give him his money too. 

I asked why he was crying. 

"Because I want to go with you,” he answered. 

“Then why don’t you come with me?” 

He said that he had sworn a “brotherhood” with Nadir, that 
Nadir’s trail should be his trail, and that his trail should be 
Nadir’s trail, and that now Nadir was leaving and he must also 
go. I reminded him that he had also sworn a promise to go with 
me. He acknowledged that; but. said he, the wily Nadir was hold- 
ing all his previous earnings to insure that the “brotherhood” 
was kept to his (Nadir’s) advantage. 

My patience nearly gone, I told Hossain that I had packed and 
unpacked the horses for the last time that day, and now would 
not unpack again to get the cash box, but that ii he would come 
with me to our evening camp I would pay him full. But appar- 
ently Nadir would not permit that cither, for Hossajn left with- 
out his money, still crying like a young child as he went down the 
trail alone to follow his adopted brother. 

I was now left with six b arses, an interpreter who was too good 
a man to work, and little Osrs— who had come out from Kabul to 
ride in motorcars. It was late afternoon and there was still the 
high divide between us and Khuni. We needed help. 

Some distance down the canyon we had passed a nomads’ camp, 
and I now sent Simrah there to seek assistance. After a while he 
returned with two shepherds who promised to go with us uirtil 
we reached the next village. Of these, one stayed with us lor only 
half an hour and then, when I was not in sight, ran off and left 
his horses on the tiail. 

While I was rounding up these animals again Nadir and Hos- 
sain returned. They had come back. Nadir said, to go on with me 
if I would double their salaries, and give him unsupervised charge 
of buying our supplies. The average wage of a cook in Afghani- 
stan is from sixty to one hundred sixty aighanis (Afghan rupees, 
then worth about ten cents each in American money). I had been 
paying Nadir two hundred afghanis and his food. He now de- 
manded four hundred plus his food and the right to petty graft. 
To agree to this meant, in effect, to surrender command of the 
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party to my cook, and I lefused, although I offered to take them 
both back at the old terms. But Nadir was stubborn too, and, 
speaking for his “brotherhood,” declined the offei; then they left, 
and I saw no more of them. 

The remaining nomad came on with us, and in the last red 
rays of the setting sun we climbed the pass. The mountains in 
this district aie formed of bedded limestone with gentle dip-slopes 
to the west, gentle slopes which are dissected by the deep, sharp, 
hot ravines that we had been passing tlnough. The east face of 
the mountains beyond the crest drops in cliffs, where each bed in 
the loimation foims a veitic.il ledge and nairow shell. On top the 
divide is a narrow hogback lidge. Fiom this knife-edge divide we 
could see down into the partly cultivated valley ol Khuni, more 
than seventeen bundled feet almost diiectly below us; but the 
descent was too steep and too dangerous to attempt in darkness, 
and so we stopped undei the limrock on top to await the morn- 
ing, spread oui beds on the moss again under a sheltering ledge, 
picketed the hoises lower dowm by a shallow water hole, and had 
biead and tea by a feeble fire of diicd moss toots. 

I was too tired for sleep, and long after tlic others lay wrapped 
in their blankets I sat alone on the highest rock with my feet 
dangling over tlic cliff t Ige, meditating the events of the past few 
days. I was lonely, and more discouraged. I had worked hard re- 
cently to accomplish little. Ag. n I felt betrayed by men I had 
trusted, knowing all the while taat I wa^ not betriyed at all, but 
that I was still a woild apart from the Afghan’s Oriental mind. I 
felt no self-recTimination; I had treated the Afghans with me as 
equals, showing them the same consider ition that any field leader 
might show the men of his command. I had only insisted that 
they work, but I had worked haidc'r than any of them. Always, it 
appeared, they lost heart and [ailed in the face of hardship or 
threatened danger or bodily discomfort. The brilliant record of 
their endurance, tenacity, and sacrifice in their inspired wars is 
glorious; but my mission— chipping rocks and locating survey sta- 
tions-offered little inspiration, and it was difficult to make it a 
crusade. So my leadership was failing. Some of the roughest coun- 
try in Central Asia was still ahead of us, and it was beginning to 
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appear that I should find no one who would willingly go through 
it with me. 

So my musing ran, while a full, white moon rose silently be- 
hind me, that made the broken lidge a ragged, silver-crested coast 
line bounding the black lake of viscous darkness which flooded 
the depths ot the valley— a lonely moon that embiaced my mood, 
like that which carries the Kaffirs throbbing tom-tom beat to rest- 
less white men camped alone, toiturcs one with empty beauty on 
the Arctic snows, and makes the sea seem small at night, and sifts 
unreal coloi on the southern Andean peaks while solemn Cholos 
revel in the still, dark valleys. And as it giaclually lose the shred- 
ded shafts of light spilled ovei the cliff edge, dissolving the shad- 
ows in the valley until the deep, mud villages of Khuni again 
were brightly visible below me. And then the light spread, bring- 
ing into view a distant landscape that I had never seen before. 
Beyond the valley anothei broad mountain massif, sprawling 
between Khuni and the Helmand, took fuim as the near ridge 
tops became shaiply outlined against the half-white sky; beyond 
the Helmand, range upon range rose up successively to the east- 
ward, the lidges misty with night and distance, the intervening 
valleys hazy, as if filled with thick, blue wood smoke; but north- 
ward, in the diiection we must go, darkness still masked our trail, 
concealing all that lay ahead of us. 

In the somber morning, while the others were rolling their 
blankets, I overhauled my outfit, discarding many articles which 
now we seldom used, so as to lighten our loads and simplify out 
daily packing. Then we moved on towaicl Khuni. 

The descent from the pass was more difficult than it had ap- 
peared from the top. Our trail followed the rimrock for several 
miles, and then dropped down the escarpment a tortuous way 
from ledge to ledge where, in the beginning, it appeared no 
horse could ever go. 

We reached the first village of Khuni in the early afternoon— 
a place called Langar, a little group of huts beside a little patch 
of wheat by a spring that flowed from the base of the cliff. Here 
we made a camp to rest and to reorganize ourselves. 

The second of the two nomads from over the mountain was 
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Still with us, and while we rested there in the evening he came 
to me and asked for medicine. He said tliat ten years ago he had 
manied a giil, and that he had slept with her nearly cveiy night 
since, but that she had nevei had a child. Would I help him? 
He did not believe me uhen I said that I had no medicine for 
that. And he was annoyed when I suggested that he might submit 
himself and his wile for examination by the ne.ucst Afghan 
doctoi. Somewhat belligerently 1 was told, fust, that a dot tor is 
never peimitted to examine an Alghan’s wife, and second, that 
if he had knouii I would not help him he would have deseited 
when his paitnei lan away the day beloie. It would have been 
much bettei, I lealized too late, had I given him a little aspiiin, 
or some other harmless drug, and sent him contented on his way 
to tiy again. Of couisc he quit me then, and again my paity was 
reduced to Simrah and little Osis. 

On the moining of the 17th I left Siimah in Langar with in- 
structions to lecruit fresh help from among the several near 
villages in the valley, and to hire camels it possible to again 
lelieve our bruised and bareloot horses, while I went off alone 
with the plane table to extend my mapping over Khuni. 

When I returned at the end of day Simrah was in camp work- 
ing on his sheaf of noi..s. No camels or men were there. They 
were coming, he said. From where? He didn’t know. Had he seen 
them? No! He had been busy 1* ’ day on his own work! 

On what work? 

Oh, didn’t I know? Why, he had assigned himself the task of 
writing two books, one a collection of provincial folk songs, an- 
other on the agncultuial resources ol the provinces. He couldn't 
be bothered to leave that to run errands after camels! He had 
sent a man fi om the village. 

I recalled his prolific noi e-taking and his thick notebook, the 
long delays when we waited while he stopped to talk in the vil- 
lages we had passed, and his month away from Fan ah supposedly 
in search of us. Some of my troubles were being explained. 

I repeated that we w^anted camels and men by evening. He sent 
another man! This fellow returned alone after dark. Completely 
exasperated then, I told Simrah that he could cither do as he had 
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been told to do in the morning, or go with Nadir and Hossain 
and report back in Kabul that I had discharged him. He went 
then to the village, but returned alone at midnight without man 
or beast to help us. 

I was up in the darkness that precedes dawn next morning to 
feed the horses, cook breakfast, and strike camp, planning to go 
on without assistance since the valley tiail ahead was smooth. But 
by the time I had three of the horses packed for the trail, four 
men came voluntarily from Langar with three young bullocks 
to help us. While they were cinching up tlie last loads, Osis and 
I led out with the thiee horses, calling to Simiah and the bullock 
men to follow. 

We walked slowly down the valley while I sketched the route 
along the tiail. We stopped to water the hoises, slopped to exam- 
ine the rocks, stopped for tea, waiting at each place for Simrah 
and the bullock men, expecting them to overtake us^t each halt. 
It was impossible that any one could move at all and go as slowly 
as they must be following. 

But I saw no more of Simrah that day. By midafternoon I con- 
cluded that we should slop and wait, lest some accident had de- 
layed him and we gel too far ahead. So, in ordei not to waste 
the day again completely, I left Osis by the tiail while I selected 
a near-by peak to fix a survey station on— a five houi job at least. 
When Simrah came, I told Osis, they should go on together and 
make camp at the nearest waiei, where I w^ould join them wdien 
my suivey work was done. 

I came do\m fiom the mountaintop in the night before moon- 
rise. Osis w^as gone, and so I presumed that Simiah had passed 
and I led on down the valley in search of their camp. It was 
complelclv dark, a pine enough night, but the depth of the valley 
shielded the stais, leaving all in shadow. Some little distance 
forward I smelled moist ground and a village, both easily detected 
unseen in the arid valley. Then Osis hailed me from three feet 
by the roadside, and I heard other muffled voices, and I found 
myself at the village w'all. 

Simrah was not there, and our food and bedding were with 
him. But Osis saw in our predicament a boy’s first golden oppor- 
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tunity to giasp responsibility, and with an air of authority he 
ordeied grain and food from the villagers, doing his job well, 
much to the suppressed amusement of the men who obeyed his 
commands. For a little silver they brought me a wooden bowl of 
cuid, biead, eggs, oil, and a cooking pot and some fuel, and after 
we had filled ourselves with this Osis and I went to sleep on our 
saddle blankets by the trail. 

Two hours later I was awakened by the camel bells of a long 
caravan passing in brilliant moonlight only a few feet horn where 
we la). I remembered Sirnrah and arose to saddle a horse and go 
back for him. But in going to the horses I came ujjon him sleep- 
ing on the ground near by. He had arrived some time after mid- 
night, had unloaded our own three horses, and twcj strange 
camels, and strewn the outfit all around me while I slept. 

Siniiah told his story over the teacups at darvn: He had left 
Langar with the three horse^i and three bullocks shortly behind 
Osis and me. The bullock men soon deserted him. He got other 
help. It deserted him. During the day he had hired ten men, 
eight of whom turned back shortly after starting. The remaining 
two, wlio rvere with him now with the camels, had only come 
the last mile, and they had come only because they wanted 
medicine from iiiC. 

The long camel caravans continued to pass until just after 
sunrise, each contingent beinj: led bv women and girls, while 
the men and boys lollcnved on the near flank driving herds of 
sheep and goats. When the) had passed us we fell in behind 
them, leading our horses and taking three fresh camels from the 
village where we had slept. 

I resolved now to remain with nry outfit and keep them moving 
together, sacrificing my rock rnaf ping for field glass geology along 
the w^ay. We marched easily on the level valley trail until nearly 
noon, though at each village by the way, at each shade tree and 
each stream crossing every one automatically stopped and I had 
to prod the outfit on again. Just before noon w^e entered the 
thickly populated, irrigated valley of Kishy, wlieie fields and 
mulberry groves spread their green, and our w^ay followed walled 
lanes through the gaidcirs. 
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Through these obstructions, in order to maintain some map 
control, 1 took a bearing on a knoll beyond the villages, some 
two miles ahead, and rode on at a steady walk to time my dis- 
tance. The paity followed, though we soon lost sight of stragglers 
in the narrow lanes among the walls and huts. 

Twenty minutes later, at my turning point, I stopped and 
waited for them to come up. Osis, again, was the only one who 
had kept with me. Together we had tea from a bottle while I 
finished my notes. An houi latei my camels passed, and after 
some further delay scveial stiaiige villagers came leading my 
remaining horses. Simrah was not wiili them. I waited a while 
longer for him and then rode alter my baggage. 

Around the fust bend in the tiail I found my horses deserted. 
Osis and I tied them in a string and led them on. Around the 
next bend I found all my loads, which the camels had been 
cairying, strewn about on the ground and deserted.*The camels 
and camel men were gone. 

I rode back to look for Simrah but could not find him, and 
returned again, frustrated to the deserted kit, and to the gun- 
ning, impudent, loyal little Osis. Obviously, something had to be 
done if I were to leach Kabul within a month of my schedule. 
It was also obvious that, in the lougher countiy ahead, I should 
probably have to do all my own camping and cooking and pack- 
ing, in addition to the woik of exploring and mapping geology. 
My horses were still carrying faiily heavy loads; for evety item 
I had previously discarded, Simrah had acquired some new article 
of his own, till his kit made one full pack load. 

Now I decided to leave everything behind that was not essen- 
tial. In one pile I put the things that I could do witliout: tlie 
servants’ tent, because I no longer had servants; my own tent, 
because when night came I was always too tired to pitch it; my 
felt horse blankets, because they were not then necessary, and 
perhaps when ^ve came to snow again I might find others; most 
of my cook kit, because Afghan cooking requires only one or two 
pots; my hurricane lanterns, because we seldom used them. In 
another pile I put my blankets, my instruments and maps and 
guns, one change of clothes, what little food was left, and a cook- 
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ing pot. These I repacked and loaded on the horses. In a third 
pile I put all ot Simrairs things. Then I returned to the fiist 
pile, poured the oil from the lanterns over it, and touched a 
match to it. 

This was done deliberately and not in temper, because I could 
not handle a five man outfit alone. Of couise I could have given 
the stuff away. But I was still tiding to unpuzzle the Afghan chai- 
actei; I had made the mistake of geneiosity beloie, and found it 
intcipreted as weakness, making ol me a goat winch others tried 
to milk. Shortly after I had doubled Nadir’s wage m lecognition 
of good service, he demanded that I double it again. When I 
balanced the daily opeiating cost of my paity ag.tinst the ex- 
cessive piices asked for liorses in Sabzawar, and found it cheaper 
(o pay the piicc latliei than delay by higgling, the word soon 
spread, “He’s rich and foolish,'* and soon I found everything I 
needed increased in price tenfold. Now 1 was set on another 
tack to see where it would lead. 

Simrah came up w^nle the baggage was burning, after having 
spent three houis in the village drinking tea with a local khan, 
and writing down folk songs, while Osis did the woik that he 
was hired to do. The situation was plain to him, 1 showed him 
his pile of kit and told hit i to do as he pleased with it, and said 
no more 

The day was finished. WcaTly, I moved on a short distance 
and bivouacked near the vilkge of Yakdan, w^heie the Kishy 
valley enters the rivei Khod (or Kaj, or Khurd).’^ Simrah followed 
us without a word, with his belongings piled on his saddle horse. 

In Yakdan next morning we remained in idleness about our 
open file until the sun grew hot and urged us to the feeble shade 
of some thin-topped thorn tree^ . ) the river. Men from the vil- 

iThe lower Kishy is a bioad valle> with a smah stieaiii It is thick!) populated, 
with the \illaqes of Sm Sang, Sai i Peeijawat, Kishy, Shah Joii), and Yakdan, 
all near together from south to noith It is a ucher agniultiiral disliict tlian any 
we had yet come to north of Musa Kala, haMiig a considerdljlc acreage under 
irrigation in the valley. 

The river Khod is a large stream, bringing down a flood of snow water from 
the south slopes of the Koh-i Khurd, the 15,000 foot mourtain pile in southern 
Hazarajat fiom whence it drams. It enters the Helmand a few miles below Yakdan, 
and is one of the mam northern tnbutaiics ol the upper Helmand system 
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lage, as if still rich with the luxury of winter leisure, came there 
too and crowded our shade— a little knot of men when the sun 
was high, a line of men when the shadows lengthened. A few 
inquisitive old crones, ostensibly in search of greens for their 
silkwoims, lingeied near to eye us. A few energetic ones brought 
us provisions which they tried to sell at double Kabul prices. 
One fellow, a good village blacksmith, engaged himself to us to 
make nails (by hand, with a forge and anvil and hammer), and 
to reshoe all our horses. 

By late afternoon the increasing crowd grew picssing and I 
left them and wandered off alone to the lullcr shade of some 
ancient mulberries farther from the village, seeking the mental 
relaxation which an Afghan crowd denies one, dc suing to be 
alone for a while and free to think and plan. 

There comes a time in the expciicricc of mo»»t men who work 
alone in foreign lands when they realize the necessity of scrap- 
ping most of their own habits and conforming more with their 
new environmeirt and the ways of the people native there. Alter 
trying patiently lor a while to maintain their own standards of 
what they consider efficient accomplishment, in such lands where 
time means nothing and work too olten is degrading, they re- 
adjust themselves and realize that they can do most by employing 
local custom to the best advantage. Others, constituted differ- 
ently, rebel, and become more insular, often developing a case 
of “nerves” and a strong antagonism towards the native people 
they enijrlc))^. I had seen extreme cases ol this in Central Africa, 
where some of the men I worked rvith there over a period of 
years simply “saw red” if a blac,k boy crossed their path; and 
in the Peruvian Andes, another colleague in a similar frame of 
mind had nearly caused a revolt against the “gringos’* in our 
isolated station. These men fail. By nature I had always been 
inclined rather to “go native”— at least to project myself suffi- 
ciently into local thought to gain cooperation. But the Afghans 
were proving impenetrable. 

This baffled me, and I groped for the cause, reviewing again 
my experiences of the past fortnight. Were tire Afghans really 
as impossible to deal wdth as I was judging them, or was I at 
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fault? I had been trying to impose a simple schedule of work. 
Each attempt had been frustrated. I had anticipated that our 
easy march down the Kishy would compensate our struggle over 
the Koh-i-Verna, and that we could recruit fresh men along the 
way. We ended more demoralized than ever. My sin, I thought, 
was not in lack of understanding, but possibly in overzeal for 
accomplishment not shared with them. After all, iheie was really 
no reason why these men should go with me, except of course 
that I paid them their own prevailing wage and in the beginning 
they always freely agreed to accept it. But Simrah was under a 
definite obligation to prosecute our mission, and he was worse 
to deal with than the average villager. Perhaps it was only the 
old conflict between the energy of the West and the lethargy of 
the East, in which the Fast is said to always win. Mine was ever 
the urge to go lorwatd, theirs the constant desire to go slow, to 
digest their da^s without racing past them. One man alone cannot 
change the temper of Asia, I reminded myself. 

In any case, 1 desired to be alone for a while before taking the 
party further. The Helmand River was in sight, and the great 
mountain land through which it flows tvas just ahead. We should 
be fresh before attacking that. Furthermore I had met temptation. 
The river Khod clrair* d Irom an unknown land north of us. 
What explorer could willingly ride past without wishing to 
follow up the Khod? Yet it w s unwise then to lead the party 
on a new senture rfiat appeared so aimless. 

Lying awake, on the night of tire 20th. I made a plan. I would 
explore the Khod alone, takitrg only what ptovisiorrs I could 
carry in a carrtle roll. My pack horses ■ ould rest in Yakdan and 
regain some strength. Sitrrrah could rest also, and drink tea with 
the local khans till he had his fill ..nd perhaps establish a sounder 
basis of cooperation with them. I svould return in a few days 
in a healthier frame of mind. We should all be in better shape 
then to undertake the hard work ahead together. The plan 
seemed good. I slept on it. 

On the morning ol the 2rst I approached three young men 
in the crosvd which again had gathered by our fire, and asked if 
they would work for me while I was gone, remaining in their 
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own village to look after my horses till I returned. If tliey would, 
1 thought, then perhaps they might later agree to go on with us 
as packers. Rather unexpectedly to me they readily accepted with- 
out the usual higgling; and what was more, although I had not 
yet asked it, they vowed by Allah (with much braggadocio in 
voices loud for all their brothers in the crowd to heat) that they 
would go to Kabul with me when I came back, if I really wanted 
three good men to help me. Their ofler to serve did not ring tiue, 
but nevertheless, with tongue in cheek, I accepted all theii vows, 
agieed to the salaiy that they asked, and took their names and 
their fathers’ names and the name of their khan, as is customary. 
The bargain thus was sealed, and to satisfy their desiie to make 
it seem important we put the teims in writing, both in English 
and in Persian. 

After this was done I got my saddle and made ready to leave. 
But when Simrah learned of my intention to go pff alone he 
wanted to go with me (just the thing that I was tiying to get 
away from), and the plan began to misratiy. When I demurred, 
he insisted. Had he suddenly a feeling for my welfare, I won- 
dered, or was he bound by Kabul not to let me operate alone? 
I suspect the lattci reason was the true one; or possibly he really 
wanted to see this new country too and take notes on what was 
there. In any case, I was inclined to compromise rather than waste 
more words in petty argument. Of course I leally needed Simrah 
(I rationalized); my command ol the language was very limited, 
and the two of us together could always gather more information 
than either of us alone. I lecognized too that his interest in the 
piovincial peoples was commendable, so long as it did not inter- 
fere with his other duties. Actually it is a remaikable fact that 
practically nothing is known of many of the isolated valley com- 
munities in Afghanistan, even by the Kabul government. They 
are often spoken of as “separate nations.” And so they are in 
many ways, with each settlement confined to its own narrow 
valley, a self-contained community cut off from others by natural 
barriers of mountains and desert, with little communication be- 
tween valleys and no contact with neighbors except indirectly 
through the nomad shepherds or the occasional traders who bring 
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in goods from the bazaars at Kandahar or Kabul, or salt from 
the mines in Kataghan. They are only loosely tied to Kabul by 
the local governois, and Kabul has never attempted any systematic 
surveys Perhaps some service could be rendered by a man like 
Simrah who took notes as he went along with me. So I justified 
my inconsistency and, with some misgivings, agreed that he might 
come. 

We left about noon, each of us mounted, leading one pack 
horse between us. For a short distance we lode noitli close beside 
the Ti\ci. where a nairow strip of gieen faelds spreads betti^een 
barren, low mountains and the water’s edge. But a few miles 
upstream the hills close in, and the liver undercuts them, so that 
we had to leave the stream and cross the lulls by a low pass. 

From this divide we looked down upon a broad deseit valley 
ahead, bounded on the w'cst by clifls several thousand feet high 
rising up to the Koh i-Veina, and on the east by the Kliod flowing 
at the base of lower unnamed mountains. Far to the north, be- 
yond other intervening ranges, was our first view of the mighty 
snowcapped peaks of the Koh-i-Khurd. Dotted over the broad 
brown floor of the basin were scattered nomad tents, dancing on 
heat ha/e that mocked the northern snowcapped highlands. There 
was no other sign of lii_ or settlement. 

For some time we continued north across the hot plain; then 
we changed our course to maJ • a nomad camp— for talk, and a 
cool drink of curd From this tamp we learned where water 
could be found in the western foothills, and in the evening, in 
search of it, we rode up one of the many diy gulches that lead 
from canyons through the western t hffs 

We found the water and, as we should have known, a village 
too, nourished by it— a little vill.igc of low mud hovels in a swale, 
blending with the broad expanse of desert so that it was invisible 
even from a short distance. We passed by and rode till evening 
up the swale toward the mountains; then stopped and spread our 
blankets on the sand behind a shield of camel brush. Before our 
little fire was hot, however, two men approached to find out who 
we were and what our unusual business was. We told them the 
fantastic truth— that we were only looking at the rocks— and they 
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went away. But before our rice had boiled another came, a lean, 
dark-skinned fellow with a pointed beard, mounted on a desert 
pony, riding haid in the halt-daikness with his gray robes flapping 
on his pony’s shanks. In the circle of our fiielight he skidded to a 
rakish halt amid a cloud of dust, mumbling, as he swung from 
the saddle, the salutatory greeting of the desert: 

“Salaam aleikum. Peace be with you.*' 

“Wa* aleikum. And with you.** I fed more fuel to the fire. 

He announced himself as khan of the village that we had 
passed, and said then that he had come to invite us to spend 
the night with him. I replied that we were better pleased to spend 
it on the desert since my work was there. But he argued; it was 
unsafe, said he, for us to sleep alone out there. Theie were other 
villages and other khans near by that we had not seen. They 
were his enemies. We were too dose to his village to bivouac 
unguarded. The others would kill us while we slept; wje should 
be found murdered beside his walls, and he w^ould be held by 
the government for the crime. 

While we talked other men came from his village and sat by 
the fire watching us, settling themselves comlortably in the sand 
as if expecting our talk to last fore\er. But 1 wms still stubbornly 
set on my plan to be alone, and was unwilling to compiomise it 
further the fiist night by reti eating sliaightWMy to another village. 
So after a while I rolled in my blankets and ended tlie aigument 
by silence. The old khan mounted then and departed, judging us 
either fools or imbeciles; but he left two of his men behind to 
guaid us through the night. Both w^eie sleeping soundly beside 
me on their heavy rifles when I awakened in the dawn. 

On many other occasions guards w^eie posted near me when I 
stopped for the night near a village without entering. The 
reason was this: When a crime is committed at any place, and 
the criminal is not knowm or cannot be found, the government 
often takes the khan or village chief nearest to where the deed 
was done and holds him responsible, on the giound that if he 
did not actually commit the crime himself he knows who did. 
So we find, in districts where blood feuds endure, each village 
chief guarding us against his neighbor. Abdula Khan may guard 
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us from Mohammed Khan one night, and Mohammed Khan may 
guard us from Abdula Khan the next niglit. Neither has any 
quarrel with us, but each is in feud with the other. Perhaps in 
years gone by Mohammed desired Abdula’s daughter for his son 
(or for himself). The girl or her father objected. The girl was 
stolen. Abdula’s men killed her lover and took her back. The 
villages thereby became involved in blood feud. How now could 
Mohammed bettei get revenge than to arrange for some impor- 
tant traveller to be found .shot in his blankets near Abdula’s 
village? Accordingly, Afghan hospitality is olten strongly flavored 
by self-interest, and in many parts of Afghanistan good manners 
require that the traveller either spend his nights in villages, or 
else camp a long way from them. 

Shortly after sunrise our guards returned to their village, and 
I left camp with one horse and the plane table, making for tire 
nearest mountaintop to fix another survey station. Simrah re- 
mained behind. Wc agreed to meet again in the same camp at 
evening. 

As so often happens in desert mountdins, the climb, which in 
the beginning looked so easy, became more difficult as I advanced. 
There was no trail to follow, and the way I those— the only way— 
was a wicked route beside a little stream which gashed the gently 
dipping limestone beds that formed the mountain. This narrowed 
headward to a dark ravine where slippery, slime-covered rock 
surfaces and steep ledges blocked our way, while higher up, above 
the head of the valley, crumbling lock surfaces delated us, until 
it w'as late when I reached the top. 

Usually after such a climb there is the fine reward of sitting 
on a peak, as on top of the w'orld, and viewing all below and away 
a hundred miles m more. But recently the summer haze had 
increased so that many of my sights were limited to less than 
twenty miles. And from the haze this day came storms of wind 
and rain that lashed the mountaintop and held me crouching 
under a sheltering ledge till evening. 

When the storms passed, I finished my observation and re- 
treated, tired and wet, and hungry for the fire and fcxrd that I 
expected Simrah would have for me in camp when I returned. 
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But when, in the fresh darkness, I reached our rendezvous I 
found the campfire cold; Simrah and my bedding roll were gone. 

I suspected, of course, that he had retracked to the village, 
reversing my decision of llie night before; and, discarding my 
last hope for solitude, I went there too and found him, the proud 
center of a circle of gaping tribesmen. A fire burned brightly 
near by. Our blankets were strewn in the dust neai the huts. 
Clearly, the stage was set for another long night of idle talk. 

When I entered the firelight a hush fell, apparently in antici- 
pation of my displeasuic; but before I spoke the old khan, as 
if happy that I had finally gained my reason, came bearing a bowl 
of hot rice cooked in goat’s milk and asked me to share it with 
him. Later, when the fire was low and no one cared to look for 
fuel to build it up again, we stretched in our blankets under the 
even dome of stars, and every able-bodied man in the village left 
his hut and women and slept there with us. •• 

When the moon came up some time before morning I called 
Simrah, and we saddled our horses and moved on. This disturbed 
the villagers who had slept btside us, and they awakened too; and 
their mullah, like a rooster prematurely aroused to crow, stepped 
out and shook himself free of sand, and called his flock to morn- 
ing prayer, and the last that we saw of our hosts was the long line 
of their posteriors as they knelt faring west in the moonlight 
with their bottoms in the air and their foreheads to the giound. 

We rode west across the moonlit desert toward the cliffs of the 
Koh-i-Khurd. We stopped at dawn and made tea and then rode on 
again. We lunched on curd at a nomads’ camp at noon, and 
reached the low hills on the nortli of the plain soon after. 

I had intended spending the night in these hills and then re- 
turning to Yakdan next day, after I had found what thev were 
made of. But “distant pastures are always green”: Beyond this line 
of hills on which we stood there was another basin, remarkable in 
form, like a subcircular volcanic crater, or caldera, about five miles 
across, and surrounded by high limestone bluffs in which the strata 
dipped radially away in all directions from the basin. A large river 
—which the nomads teimed the Kujran— came out of the moun- 
tains on the northwest, breached the rim of the bluffs at our feet. 
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and then drained out of the crater on the southeast to join the 
Khod, which was lost to view behind the eastern lim. Beyond tlxe 
noitheast rim the country lose abiuptly to the lofty Koh-i-Khurd. 

This varictv ol Lindstape was tefreshing after the monotony of 
the limestone mountains and hot canyons behind us, and it was 
the moie iuteiesting since it offered a tiesh pioblem. No evidences 
of volcanism weie at hand, and no other explanation offeied. So I 
elected to cxploie the basin. 

There were villages along the Kujran below us, and in die 
evening (my plan for solitude now entirely discaidcd) we folded 
the stieani and lode into a pleasant little plate tailed Suf, where 
the people gieeted us without suspicion, brought us food, and 
helped us cook our evening meal. 

Duiing the night in Suf I became ill, and the following day I 
was unable to lide and spent the time sleeping under the mulberry 
trees, while the villagers lolled about, occasionally bringing broth 
fiom the huts to tempt me. But the next day we were m the saddle 
again tiding into the cratei, and some ol the Suf men were with us. 

The liddle of the ciater was easily solved. In the cliffs above 
Sul there i\as evidence of metamorphism in the limestone, and all 
about the village large, crumbling granite boulders shed clean 
coarse sand on the valioy floor. A little searching in the liver 
levealeci the contact between these two lorniations, and this was 
easily follcrwed around the basi of the encircling cliffs. Clearly, 
the intiusrvc plug had punctuied the oveilying sediments, baked 
the limestone hard, and tilted back the beds, like a hc‘t steel livet 
driven thiough thin copper plates. The hard-backed limestone 
rim now stands more lesistant to the arid climate than the mote 
easily disintegiated gianite plug, which has melted down easily 
undei eiosion to form the ciater. Ihc men of Suf told us of miner- 
alization along the granite contact, and we spent the afternoon 
chipping rocks and taking samples. Then, in the night, Simrah and 
I rode back to our Yakdan base. 



CHAPTER XI 


UP THE HELMAND VALLEY THROUGH HAZARAJAT 


From Yakdan the treacherous Koh-i-Verna lay behind us and the 
broad Helinand valley stood full in view, alluring with deceitful 
promise of an easy way aliead. I responded easily to her beckoning. 
For hadn’t I now a fresh following to go on with me? 

Back in the village on April 25th, we found our pack horses in 
fine fettle after four days of rest in the khan’s stable, »whcre Osis, 
faithful to his past good record, had kept them all well led and 
watered. Still strong in my faith in a favorable turn in our fortunes 
I straightway moved the o itfit to a bivouac downstream in readi- 
ness for an early morning start to the Helmand next day. Osis and 
I did the packing and moving, our new men being nowhere near 
to lend a hand. 

When the work was done, however, the new men came to our 
camp, but without other salutation they asked for money, an 
insolent breach of custom and good manners. Thinking they six)kc 
of four days’ wages for their work while I was gone I started to pay; 
but they demanded in advance a full month’s wage, saying that 
they would not lift a hand to help us unless they got the silver 
first. This was mockery, and I refused. For this one of the men 
left us; the other two remained to argue, and finally, after long 
palaver, they agieed again to come with us if I would give them 
another signed letter of contract stating the terms that we had pre- 
viously agreed upon, and adding that I would pay their wages 
daily. This I did to satisfy them. 

Next morning I aroused the camp before dawn, fed the horses 
and made breakfast. There remained only the task of throwing 
on our light packs and moving out. But the red sun came up and 

»s 
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climbed dll it was white and hot, and all that any Afghan present 
did was argue. Fiist the two new servants (notuithsianding our 
previous agreements, the letters ot contract, and the fact that they 
had not yet served) came with fresh demands for money. When I 
promptly refused, the second of the three left us. The othet then 
changed his demands, saying tliat he would come only if I would 
also hire his horse and pay three times as much as we liad agreed 
upon tlie night bcfoie. The horse had not before been mentioned, 
ind as he stood thus stripped ol all sincerity, I scorned his talk and 
turned away. But Simiah called him aside, and altci long confiden- 
tial whispeiing, the man again agreed to come and seive with us. 

Then the son of the khan, acting for his lather, stepped forth 
with haughty show before Ins men. and demanded to know why 
we had ever come into ftn valley, saying that he personally had 
been coinniissioned by tire hakim acioss the Ilelmand to prevent 
such people as oiii selves fiom passing by that way. I explained that 
we earned credentials from Kandahar stating why we were theie, 
which he could see if he would take me to the hakim. But he was 
‘*far too busv*’ lo go with me and, being illiterate, dismissed the 
letters. However, ihe> quelled him for a moment, and, with an 
about fate, he even promised to help us acioss the liver. 

Eveiything seemed stitlcd then, and I made anothei attempt to 
get the paity staited. But then they said that the Khod was far too 
cold to Cl OSS before the sun ha 1 climbed to noon. So we waited 
halt a day. 

At midday they moved; wc made a mighty uek of at least two 
hundred yards to the river bank, then stopped again. The promised 
boats and men were not in sight, and the khan’s son, smiling 
derisively, stood by with folded ''rms. It began to look as if he were 
executing perfectly his commissicn not to let us pass. 

I asked after the promised boats. 

He answered irrelevantly: “My father owns six horses, and all 
the village lands. A man in my position takes no orders fiom such 
as you.” He had no intention of furnishing boats or men. 

I swore at him tlien, and rode him into the flooded rice fields 
until his ariogance vanished and he was muddied to the belly; and 
lo prevent his retreat behind the stout walls around his house, I 
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pressed after him on horseback, lierding him deeper into the mire 
until he called for men to bring the boats. 

They brought two rafts, each consisting of a pile of gourds about 
the size of pumpkins, tied together and covered by a wicker mat 
of willow branches. The two were lashed together, and our kit was 
piled on top. Two swimmers— tlie khan’s men— then held onto the 
sides with their bodies in the water, and shoving off, propelled the 
raft away from shore by kicking. When the swift current caught 
them they were tshirled away, the swimmers kicking vigorously 
until they had their bobbing raft out of the cmient again and onto 
the opposite shore a quaiter of a mile downstcam. It took several 
such trips to get our things across. Simiah and I crossed on the last 
load. The swimmers then forced our horses into the water and, 
clinging to their necks, swam them aaoss. Then we reloaded 
and moved on toward the Helmand. 

In the interconflucnce area between the Khf)d and the Helmand 
I sent Simiah ahead with the baggage while I rode to a low hill on 
the south to locate another survey point. The new man from 
Yakdan came with me leading a pack horse with the instruments. 
Later we turned back to tlie trail and followed it up the west 
bank of the Helmand, through a district of many villages witli 
cattle and cultivated lands, called Govergin— like Kishy, another 
lich oasis between the high banen hills that rise on either side. 

In the late evening, before I had ovei taken Simrah, our new 
man complained of being tired, and in the next village he stopped 
with a group of idlers to smoke their communal water pipe. The 
smoke made him sick. I waited awhile with him, then compas- 
sionately left him with his roadside pals, took the horse that he 
had led, and went on alone. 

Simrah and Osis were camped on their blankets by the roadside 
some miles ahead, where I joined them in the darkness. I was 
tired and very weak; for since the first night in Suf I had been 
unable to take solid food. Osis, knowing my condition, brought 
me a pail of dirty milk from the nearest village, and together we 
made a fire and boiled it for my supper. When our chores were 
done the tobacco-sick servant rejoined us, seemingly in robust 
health. 
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Next morning while Osis and I packed the horses he stood idly 
by and watched ns, remarking that he had quite forgotten how to 
pack. When we had finished, and offered him a horse to lead, he 
said that he wanted to return home now. 'When he was gone I was 
amused (and so were the men of Yakdan, and others of the middle 
Helmand country) to learn that during the confidential whisper- 
ing in Yakdan, when he had finally agreed to join us, Simrah had 
met his demand for a month’s salary in advance, and had given 
him the money, which Jj^e now absconded with. 

We did not go far that day. All along we had been told that 
there was no crossing of the Helmand until we reached Ghizao, 
our next goal up the river. But before we had walked two hours 
we came to a crossing. The Helmand here has twice the volume 
and widtii of the Khod, and only one man and one raft were avail- 
able for ferry service, so plainly the day was lost to more rafting. 

The raft man, a willing enough fellow since that was his 
business, said that he could not manage the river alone, but must 
go downstream and fetch his partner. I sent Simrah with him to 
seek men among the khans of Govergin. Then I settled myself 
under a tree and worked on the map all day while Osis s’ept 
beside me. 

In the evening two Jafts appeared on the east bank. It was too 
late then to ferry the entire outfit over, but we crossed with the 
baggage, and left Osis alone on die west side with the horses. 

Simiah was waiting on the east shore A mullah and two khans 
with several of their men from Govergin were with him; but they 
were a sullen crew who disdainfully watched us carry our soaked 
bundles up the bank, without offering to help. They avoided con- 
versation; the mullah led prayer* we slept in a row on the sand, 
with wet saddles and panniers sticwn all about. 

In the morning we swam the horses over and saddled up. I asked 
the khans then if they would hire us aid. One refused firmly; the 
other said that two of his men could come with us. “And will 
they run away around the first comer?” I asked. He said no, they 
would not; but I urged him to come too, to insure their labor, 
loading my argument with a promise of good reward, and the 
written request of the Governor of Kandahar which addressed all 
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people in the provinces to aid us as a government party. He said 
that he was sick. I laughed, and he yawned lazily. He was a hulking 
brute of a man who looked as if he had not been ill during all of 
his forty years. But the mullah, who was able to read our letters, 
advised him to come~and as the horses moved out in file he fol- 
lowed reluctantly, walking as slowly as possible and pouting like a 
small boy forced to do his chores. 

Away from the river he directed his men to lead south, directly 
away from my line of march, by a trail that headed into the 
roughest mountain terrain between the Helmand and Urazgan. 
Some villagers by the way asked why we were going on that trail, 
which was so difficult, instead of the river trail— where I had 
planned to go. The khan replied that the river trail was closed 
by high water. Perhaps he was right, but I turned the column back 
along the river. 

Simrah was in the lead; Osis walked with the pagk train; the 
khan lagged behind, gradually drawing a gi eater distance between 
himself and the main body. I fell back too, partly to keep him in 
sight, partly to better see the rock /for during all this time I was 
still trying to plot the formations exposed along the way). Through 
the next tillage wc lost sight of each other, and when I came out 
on the tiail again no one was there. But some distame to one side 
a man was squatting among the rocks with his cloak pulled over 
him, after the modest habit of Afghan men when they urinate pub- 
licly. From his dress, I recognized the khan, using this ruse to 
let me pass ahead. I waited, giving him time to go before me. But 
he turned back, mumbling something in Pushtu, the language of 
the valley, which I could not understand, I rode up for the inter- 
preter and when we returned he had retreated into the walled 
village, and all the village men had gone inside with him, leaving 
only women to keep watch from the walls. We left him and rode 
forward again. When we gained the lurrscs the khan’s men had 
deserted also. 

With that I gave up trying to hire men to go with me as regular 
labor. Instead, from the next village we asked for men only to 
help us on to their nearest neighbor up the valley. We fixed a 
definite price and the men accepted. We relayed then from one 
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little group of huts to the next, taking two or three men from each 
place, paying and releasing them at the next nearest settlement, 
which was never far. Our costs ran up, and we were weary with 
bargaining, but we made better progiess. 

It no doubt seems strange to an American 1 cader accustomed to 
pack outfits that it was necessary to have as many men as horses 
on the tiail. This is local custom based on two leasons: First, the 
cumbersome native felt pack saddle, as usually used withoul breast 
strap and breeching by men so completely inapt as the average 
Afghan villager, requires continual adjustments on the march, so 
that it is usual for one man to manage only one hoisc and the load. 
Secondly, in many sections the trails that we followed were so 
extremely rough and precipitous that it took more than a few 
hands to manage. In many plates, of course, two good packers 
using cioss-tree saddles and pioper harness could have handled the 
animals. But Osis was not a packer, and Simrah was an interpreter. 
The ihicc of us together might have managed by relaying from 
one base camp 10 another and slopping while I rode back to map, 
but my hasty letonnaissaiuc did not permit such luxury of time 
in passing ovci tlie same ground twite. 'Fhcieforc, even though 
1 had cut the outfit to Imtc necessities, we still relied on local help 
to mo\e. 

By late altcrnoon we reached the north end of the oj)en Hel 
mand valley, wheie the moumaiiis close together and the river 
emeigcs lioin a migljty can>on between them with the clifis rising 
vertically from the water’s edge. From a village near the mouth 
of the gorge llncc young student mullahs agreed, at a pric^, to 
help us to the next village upstream vhith, they said, we could 
reach before nightfall by a tiai’ over the mountains. 

With a crimson sunset burning high on the stupendous cliffs 
and dropping hazy shafts of fire down the walled cannon from 
between the crags above, wc started climbing the first narrow 
ridge toward the east. Our way was rough from the very start, the 
trail a goat’s path on the crest. Not far along, the track swung north 
across the ridges, like the trail from Tajwin across the Khash Rud 
drainage. On the first steep s^ope the horses began to fall as the 
loose shingle gave way beneatfi them, and we reduced their loads 
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to half, carrying the more precious equipment on our backs. On 
the second climb the distressed mullahs also began to falter—from 
the unaccustomed strain of hard work, having spent most of their 
privileged lives at nothing more arduous than sitting under the 
mulberry trees in their quiet village and teaching each other 
Persian and religion from the Koran. 

So we crossed two lidges. And then in the smooth twilight the 
unworldly mullahs rebelled, refusing to go on. No other help was 
near, and we could not afford to be deserted there, for it was as 
hard to go back as to go forward, so Simrah and 1, in perfect accord 
for once, unsheathed our rifles and gently prodded them into 
action again with the butts of our guns. 

Wc started up another ridge, worming from ledge to ledge. A 
horse slipped off and fell with its load to a shelf below. I climbed 
down to recover its gear, thinking the horse dead. But while I was 
packing up the saddle, the shaking animal got to its feet and fol- 
lowed me. When I gained the trail again all of the other horses 
were down, refusing further effort on such unfirm footing. In the 
gathering darkness we freed them of their loads and started back- 
packing everything to the top, and in total darkness we herded 
the animals to the third crest. There, exhausted and without water, 
we stretched like lizards on the still hot slabs of rock till dawn, 
while a thousand feet below us the Helmand flood roared through 
its polished gorge. 

The sultry dawn coaxed us over a fourth ridge, and then we 
descended again to the Helmand where the mountains receded a 
little, leaving by the river a narrow lens of flood plain on which 
were gardens and three villages. I’liis was the place that the 
mullahs had been leading us to. But the first group of huts was 
vacated, and so we went on to the next, a village called Arghor, 
where white mulberries were ripening and I ate a meal of them. 
Here we got fresh men, and the mullahs turned back, happy now 
in the thought that they had participated in a desperate adventure 
and now were desperate men. 

North of Arghor the valley begins to pinch again, and in a short 
way we came to Khaiek, the largest of the three villages, situated 
at the north end of the twisting lens of river alluvium under tower- 
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ing blufEs. Beyond Khaiek these bluffs grow to cliffs of great height, 
some, in steps, reaching 5,000 feet above the river, and at their 
base standing near together, leaving only a bare slit through which 
the Helmand boils as from a nozzle. 

These villages were piotected by adobe blockhouses with slots 
for rifles. And they were sustained by little patches of grain and 
clover, and by mixed gardens of mulberries, apricots, figs, pome- 
granates, blackbeiiies, and grapes. We found the people using 
clean white salt in place of the discolored, stratified salt that comes 
from the mines in Kataghan and is carried into so many districts 
in Afghanistan. They said they obtained it by digging up the 
earth around the older huts and leaching it with watei— placing 
the earth on a sloping loof, pouring tlie water over it and catching 
it again in basins beneath alter it seeped through, and then evapo- 
rating the water to recover the dissolved salt. I wondeied, if this 
were true, how many times the same salt had been used over and 
over again by the many generations that have occupied the 
villagesi 

Unlike the men of Govergin, and strangely so in view of tlieir 
isolated and nearly inaccessible position, tliese people received us 
well. We came into Khaiek in the early afternoon and explained 
our need for men to hcip us on toward Ghizao. They answered that 
the river trail was entirely impassable for horses, and that the only 
way was east over the mountains again, to the head of a tributary 
that was easier to follow— a journey much too diificult, they said, 
to begin so late in the day. If we would wait they would help us 
tomorrow. The cliffs bore mute evidence that they spoke the truth, 
and for once I accepted the testimony of villagers without question. 

We were more than willing *:> stop and rest anyway As for me, 
now recovered from my recent ilaiess, I had developed a ravenous 
appetite, and none of us had had a bulk meal for many days. So 
we stopped and feasted in the shadow of the cliffs. 

Next day, from th^ standpoint of purelv physical ruggedness 
and sheer relief, we traversed between sunrise and night the most 
difficult trail of any encountered in Afghanistan. From Khaiek, at 
an elevation of 3,400 feet by the river, we climbed to over 7,000 
feet, then down to about 5,000, then up to nearly 7,400, then 
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down again to around 5,000, then up over the final divide (Kotel-i- 
Durmay) at nearly 8,000 feet, and finally down to about 6,100 at 
the village of Kalielcigh where we stopped— in all by air line a 
distance of only ten miles, but almost all over rugged limestone 
ledges, sharp and hard and hot. 

For me the day was uneventful except for plain haid work. We 
left Khaiek early under a warm sun, each man leading one horse, 
with swarms of flies following from the village. About 7,000 feet 
up, though the sun grew hot and there was no wind, the flies left 
us, apparently having reached their ceiling. There was no other life 
along the barien tiail. We marched logcthei until we ciossecl the 
first pass, the lowest but most difficult. Then I drew a lead, with 
one man and the instruments following, to gain lime tor a plane- 
table observation fiom Kotel-i-Durmay, where I climbed another 
425 feet above the trail and found our position while the stragglers 
passed below. Beyond Kotcl-i-Durmay our track ent^ied shortly 
upon an open \alley of easy giade, and we came by that to Kalie- 
leigh, the first village. The horses were ncaily done by nightfall. 
Two of those that had followed behind me had been biiitally 
butchered by cateless cinching, and the men icported that another 
had fallen from a ledge, its hurt not yet fully appaient. 

The Khaiek men were matvelous. They piomised to take us 
over the mountains in one day, and they did, without evei a pause 
for food 01 rest, without complaint, and without evei the mention 
of money— though in the end I voluntarily paid them double. 
They were of a different bleed fiom the men of Go\eigin and 
Yakdan, and without them, or otheis like them, wc could never 
have climbed out of the Helmand valley. 

It was night when we entered Kalieleigh and a cold northeast 
wind drained down upon us from the snowcapped mountains far- 
ther noith. 7 he old headman came out and greeted us, and sold 
us corn and green alfalfa for the horses- which in the darkness 
Osis, with the best of intentions, fed too lavishly. But the village 
huts were too wretched and overpopulated to offer shelter, and 
we slept in our blankets in the sand. 

Next day fMay 1st) the Khaiek men turned back, and we took 
two fresh men from the village where we had slept. Our way passed 
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easily down to the junction of another, wider, open valley from 
the south, by which comes the main trail, and a single telephone 
wire from Urazgan to Ghizao. This open country is part of a 
valley system ti ending from northeast to southwest some 3,000 
feet above the bottom of the Ilelmand gorge. It is bounded on the 
east by the unmapped, snowcapped range of the Koh-i-Kensan, 
and on the west by another unmapped, jumbled mass of complex 
mountains forming no distinct range, probably best termed the 
Helmand Mountains, since among them this upper drainage 
plunges down in falls and rapids thiough narrow, wild defiles to 
join the ii\er. 

^he main wlley, where we first entered it, was dry and only 
sparsely inhabited by nomads. Along this stretch, where the valley 
floor was covered with out wash from the sides, I rode off alone in 
search of outcrops, and when out of sight of niy party met a govern- 
ment tax collector accompanied by two soldiers. The zealous 
oflicial, apparently mistaking me for a wandering shepherd, asked 
to see my sheep in order to count them and levy duty. Not realizing 
who he was, nor quite what he wanted, my negative reply must 
have sounded much the same as he had heard from tax evaders, 
for he fixed himself a* I the guard doggedly on my trail until I 
finally led rhcni to Simiah for fuller explanation. 

Farther doun the valley we ainc upon a small stream flowing 
acioss the structural valley, ant. the trail turned north on it and 
passed through a narrow cleft in a minor spur of the irregular 
Helmand Mountains and led us alter a few miles to another 
smooth, open valley running patalle! to the first, l^nlike the for- 
mer, this was watered by another good sircaiii, and abruptly at the 
junction of the two we came .pon the settlement of Kalach. 
Northward the combined streams charged blindly into the for- 
midable ma/e of broken peaks and ragged, shaded canyons; but 
up the even valley of Kalach there were groves of fruit trees, and 
fields of growing wheat, and other level, flooded plots where men 
were preparing for a crop of rice. On the arid land beside the 
fields, groups of squalid adobe hov^els stood clustered, built to- 
gether with different roof levels, each room crowned by an over- 
sized mud chimney convex upward like half an egg with a hole 
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punched in the end. Near the lower end of the valley, standing 
alone and dominating all else, was the house or ‘"castle” of the 
khan who controlled the valley— a large, square fortress with a 
towei at each corner, and rifle slots, but no other opening in the 
thick adobe walls save a large iron-studded door. 

The day was hot, and we stopped under the shade of some trees 
by the castle for tea, while the khan’s men gathered around, and 
two unveiled women continued weaving under the trees beside 
us. After we had been sufficiently scrutinized from the fortress, 
and judged harmless, the khan’s wife sent a servant to us with fresh 
bread, and an invitation to spend the night with them, saying that 
the old khan was away but would return in tha evening. We 
accepted the bread, but not the invitation, and moved seveial 
miles up the valley to bivouac for the night. There by our open 
fire the khan, tiding majestically with two attendants, passed us; 
but in puzzlement at the unusual sight of two armed men and 
a boy, with six horses and no tents, no servants, no metdiandise, 
and no flocks, he turned back to question our identity. 

These men, the khans, unlike the village chiefs in other moun- 
tain communities, are landloids, having about the same position 
in this part of Afghanistan now as had the old feudal landlords in 
medieval Europe. They own the land; others work it for a share. 
The share hci e was said to be four-fifths for the khan and one-fifth 
to the laborer. This reduces the laborer to seifdom. The khan lives 
in the castle, the serfs in the mud hovels. The khan rides a fine 
horse, with a saddle made in India, and has the lew luxuries 
offered by the nearest bazaars. The serls have nothing but a bare 
existence. The people are said to have been once virtually slaves, 
but since the revolution, in which the khans were divided, the 
people under them have gained slightly more independence; but 
economically they arc still bound, lor after their one-fifth of the 
crop is received they still must divide with the mullah. 

The khan has economic control in the isolated sections where 
this system prevails; so the mullah, as in all sections, controls 
public opinion and inspires such a certainty in God as to forbid 
all hope. But there is no conflict between the khan and the mullah 
—rather there is the ancient partnership between landed gentry 
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and priesthood for mutual support and benefit at the expense of 
the common man. 

Both the khan and the mullah may some day soon have to 
struggle to maintain their present advantageous position. The 
power of both seems to have weakened recently under the stronger 
central governments since the 1929 revolution. Of the two groups 
the mullahs probably ha\e lost moie prestige. They sponsored the 
revolution and led the fight against progressive reforms— the main 
issue over which the revolution was fought. Many of the people 
who fought under their direction have since come to realize that 
the mullahs* objection to reform was not entirely devoid of self- 
interest. And itheic has accordingly been some reaclifin against 
them. To make matters worse, the recent influx of foreigners, 
though few, has introduced motorcars, airplanes, and radios, and 
the people are beginning to ask questions that the teachings of the 
last thousand years have not answered. It is no longer sufficient to 
tell them that the foreigners enjoy all the good things of earth, 
but that they, as Mussulmans, will inherit tire Kingdom of Heaven. 
They are beginning to ask for some of the good things now. At 
present, like other priests in the past under similar circumstances, 
the mullahs arc hedging by refusing to discuss these things with 
their “laymen**; but they have their own heads together, and they 
probably will come out one of these days with some compromise 
platform as monstrous and suicidal as other priests ha\e done when 
first they collided wdth science. 

lire khans, on the oihcr hand, have a more (oncrete and less 
insidious adversary in the present Kabul government. For a stable 
central governnrent in Afghanistan cannot risk too great (oncen- 
tiation of power in any one man, or an> one valley, or any one 
class, and the pieseirt Kabul government has kept a close watch on 
the khans. 

No doubt we should have accepted the khan*s hospitality in 
Kalach, and paid homage to his acknowledged position. One learns 
such things sometimes too late. But I was bound to Ghi/ao, and set 
on mapping the valley and avoiding all distractions and delays. We 
paid the price next day in fourteen hours of heartbreaking effort 
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to reach the head of the open valley. Normally we should have 
made this trip easily in half a day. But our horses were done; a 
reaction from the killing work over Durmay Pass had set in, and 
colic from the green allalfa at Kalieleigh, added to their distress. 
Two were out of action entirely, barely able to follow; all the 
others were lame from bruises and sore feet, for they were all 
barefoot again, and our extra shoes were evil used up. We whipped 
them to keep them on their feet and moving, and when we stopped, 
or turned away foi just a moment, they lay down under theii loads 
and it took more beating to get them on their feet again. The 
people in the valley, both the khan's villagers and the nomads 
along the way, all refused to hire to us for any pi ice oi wage. 
Simrah, rather undiplomatically in his complete distraction at our 
sorry plight, tried to rent a camel from a passing nomad and was 
set upon with a club until I broke up the fight. Villagcis we tiied 
to press into service ran oft and hid among the locks. We induced 
some small boys to come away and lead the hoises, but their 
mothers followed us down the tiail wailing for theii release, and 
when I stepped aside a lew yards to chip a rock I would tuin again 
to find them all gone, completely out of sight, and the horses 
rolling in the dust. Little Osis, with his peipetnal smile of amuse- 
ment, did a full man's w^ork. He was marvelous, but he alone was 
insuffident. 

We came to the head of the valley at sunset, and passed over a 
low divide and down to another stream which cuts its way to the 
Helmand at Ghi/ao. There on a little mountain meadow, only a 
few hours’ march from the village, we stopped for two days, while 
the horses recovered sufficiently to walk and I brought up my 
mapping— work that I had tried to do along the way. 

This stream, by which we rested, flows down a rocky channel 
from the nortlieast, hesitates a bit and loiters through the meadow, 
and then with firm decision turns sharply to the northwest and 
races, like all the others, through a lofty canyon to the river. But 
it has smoothed its way better than the others, and so bears the 
main trail fiom Ghizao out across the mountains to Ghazni, and 
to other points in the more accessible highlands. This is said to be 
a better way to Kabul than the trail along the Ilclmand, and more 
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direct; but our objective was to explore the Helmand, and so 
we refused to look upon it. 

Many travellers passed our open camp, or stopped in idle talk, 
for the meadow was a natural resting place along the arduous trail. 
Poor mountain men passed by on foot, and others not so poor on 
donkeys, all bound for Kabul. Four men came carrying a crude 
wooden stretcher with a covered body on some straw upon it. A 
nomad shepherd pitched his black tent beside us and remained a 
day, impressed for time and attracted by the little patch of green. 
On the second day a young khan, with silky, boyish beard and 
soft white hands, came up from Ghizao with his flocks of sheep and 
goats, his servants, and his three veiled women riding on a deco- 
rated camel. He also camped beside us, and in the evening came to 
query who we were. 

Many men of his class arc haughty fellows who assume authority 
over all in their domain, whether actual ownership rests with them 
or not, for seldom is theie any one to challenge their asssumption. 
Such was he. All through the early evening we submitted to his 
inquisition. Then, in departing, he lamely asserted that the hakim 
at Ghi/ao had heard that sti angers were on the trail, and had sent 
him to find out who they were and, if necessary, to offer them 
assistance; but his words did not ring true, ior wc had sent a mes- 
sage the day beloie by a tiaveller asking the hakim for help, and 
if any came we knew it would be soldiers. Also, the khan ivas on 
his way to summer pastures, and would not return to Ghizao. I 
replied by asking that he rent us two ol his spare camels on the 
morroiv to save our horses on the canyon trail. He said that we 
should have them, and then left us for the warmer comforts of 
his women’s tent. 

Shoitly after this tw’^o soldiers came on foot and reported that 
they had been detailed to us by the liakim in response to oui re- 
quest. They ate with us; but later, when the young khan had 
word that they were there, he invited them to share his camp, 
and they spent the night with him. 

In the morning the soldiers were reluctant to associate with us. 
When I asked one of them to bring the camels the khan liad prom- 
ised, he consulted with the khan and said on coming back that no 
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camels were available, and, turther, that we must discontinue our 
survey of the valley and go with him in custody to the governor. 
So another khan had disapproved of us, and in disappioving had 
assumed authoiity to give the soldiers ordersi I laughed at the 
soldier lad, and told him to hold his tongue and lend a hand as 
he had pieviously been ordered to do, or else leave camp and be 
leported for deserting. Perplexed at finding a third source of 
authority, and recalling his oiiginal assignment, he remained with 
us, and without the aid o( boiiowed camels we loaded the four 
horses still able to carry loads and started down lire canyon. 

•All day we walked thiough a natural corridor between the mag- 
nificent limestone cliffs gieen with the tenderness of spring. Where 
the walls were close together the little stream lapped both sides, 
and we waded in the icy water; where they were wider apart we 
passed through pleasant glens shaded by large, bushy sycamores, 
and sparser trees of wild almond, and thickets of wild blackberry. 
By late afternoon, some twenty-five hundred feet lewer, we 
emerged from the mouth of the canyon onto a hot outw^ash plain 
and marched across the burning gravel to Ghizao. 

The district of Ghizao is best dcsciibed as a great hede in the 
mountains. Strictly, it is not a valley, nor quite a basin, nor yet a 
crater, but a great irregular depiession where an infold of soft 
rocks has been eroded and carried down the Helmand From the 
north the Helmand pours through a dark straight-walled canyon 
onto the open floor of the depression, where it slackens and spreads 
out westward and meanders leisurely thiough a network of shallow 
braided channels, strangled by debris from two side streams. Across 
the depression, w^hich is several miles wide, it gathers itself again 
and enters another dark canyon and rushes off to lose itself in the 
uncharted Helmand Mountains. From the southeast the canyon 
by which we entered emits its little stream through a wide terraced 
outwash fan that coalesces with other lesser fans from the south 
and spreads sterile gravel evenly over the whole southern part of 
the depression From the north another stream, the Kokhar River, 
comes down a narrow valley from the Koh-i-Kliurd and discharges 
a load of fertile soil in a wedge shaped fan north of the river. Ex- 
cept for these four breaks, the great bowl-shaped depression is 
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surrounded by higli mountains, and ot the four only two aie open, 
for both the enteiing and dtpaitmg canyon of the Helniand are 
closed at any other time than \eiy low water 

Offic lal Ghizao, tlie hakim s post at the end of the telephone wire 
and die little bazaar, is on the soudi side of the ii\er at die (dge 
ot the gravel plain, but most ot die settlement and most ot the 
gaidens are on the rieliei fan north of the iiver. 

All this is not Msiblc as one enteis from the south. Our first 
view encompassed only the banen, ton id gia\el plain, wheie lieat 
mil age i oiled over the suitaee like shallow, nervous waves, and the 
glaie of intense sunlight, lefleeting trom die clean washed pebbles, 
blinded us aftej the subdued shadows of the canyon trail But half 
an hours march acioss the gravel bi ought us to the edge ot the 
ten ace, wheie die lull iichiiess of the place came in view all at 
once, with a sudden impact on our senses On a second teiiace 
below us, and on another similar tenace across the river, fields of 
wheat under full head billowed m a gentle bieezc that caressed the 
iniiei valley, and, below these, rich rice fields spiead their wateied 
gieen on the river flood plain Beyond the tai wheat helds clois- 
teied gaidens and huts ranged up the narrowing tan to the noi th- 
em mountiin wall Collectively, this was (duzao— a rich, isolated, 
secluded oasis so inaccessible that lour machine guns could block 
all entrance to it except Irom the an 4 

We reached the hakim s house at noon, unsaddled in the shade 
of some trees by his wall, announced ourselves, and waited The 
usual eiowd of villagers gatheied round to stand ana gape, some 
soldiers came and helped us lift down the saddles, two very small 
boys shyly brought me a bouquet of roses (which w^ere blooming 
piolusely by the huts), but the hakim did not icccive us As the 
afternoon wore on, the prospect cf m offaeial reception further 
faded, and with it the anticipated feast of pilau which each ot us 
had secretly pei mitted himself to hope for since I had taken over 
the cooking. We felt liurt, like small children w^ho feel themselves 
not wanted—and we turned again to shift for om selves 

In the row of tumble down huts which was the bazaar we found 
Japanese tea and cotton prints, Russian sugar, Afghan raisins, and 
a tew pieces of tinware brought in from Kandahar. Tea, sugar, 
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and raisins we took. We found men there, too, who could mend 
our boots and saddles and make new saddlebags; and we located 
a blacksmith and set him to work making iron shoes for the horses. 
I spread the word that we wanted men to join us, to go into the 
Hazarajat, and three local men made immediate application. We 
also received word there that the “big governor” of Urazgan was 
camped across the river, and I sent a njessenger to him witli my 
card. 

In the evening, still social outcasts, we spread our beds beneath 
the tices and made our evening fire. There, while I was again 
engaged in cooking our o\\n meal, two strange soldiers came to 
me with a month-old letter from the hakim at Dera Hoot, a station 
down the Helmand below the mouth of the river Khod. This 
ofRcial was the one referred to by the khan at Yakdan. His letter 
said that he had leporls that we had passed his way without an 
escort and were “having much trouble,” and that accordingly he 
was dispatching these two soldiets to ovettake us and rrtnain with 
us until relieved by another escort at some other post. We were 
greatly pleased; my ego was appeased; and the world looked 
brighter. I invited the soldiers to join our meal, whereupon our 
three prospective servants saw me in a new light and joined us also, 
and I added another pot of rice and we had our feast after all. 

After the supper we lelaxed in friendly conclave by the fire, or 
joined in easy banter, or smoked and mused. Then one of the Dera 
Hoot soldiers put down his long, old rifle for a guitar— an instru- 
ment hand-hewn from mulberry wood and strung with shredded 
sheep’s entrails— and sang soltly to his own soft accompaniment, 
and to our general enter tainnrent. The moon again W'as full and 
came brightly into the soft warm night. Other lazy music drifted 
to us from the bazaar, and the balmy breeze carried the smell of 
dry adobe, and desert, and horses, or came spiced with tire dank 
breath of wet earth and the voices of a thousand singing frogs, as 
it shifted from the irrigation ditches. This was neither an Afghan 
night nor Afghan music, and as the fire burned low the thin 
curling wreath of blue wood smoke that it still discharged carried 
away the Asiatic stage scenery anc^ planted me in old Tucson 
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where, in my fancy, as I began to doze in my blankets, wine and 
ladies came upon the stage in Spanish costumes. 

Next morning I sent Siimah across the river to interview the 
“big governor,” while I icmained behind to pass the day peace- 
fully in unaccustomed rest. 1 tried to sleep, but the sparse foliage 
above was restless and leaked shifting patches of white sun that 
encouraged all the village flies to gather on me; I shifted and tried 
again, still fitfully. Then one of the soldiers spread his extia turban 
over me and it was evening when I awoke. 

Simrah was gone all day, and in the twilight I had this note from 
him; 


Sir— 

I beg to tell you that on this side of the river is iniich available of 
gieat use to us if you can roine acioss now \nd everything is managed 
\n\ well. If not reply me to stait hack The Big Governor will manage 
himself everything w^e need. He is a good man. 

Simrah 

Of course I could not cross the Helmand with my outfit in the 
night, so I “replied him to start back ” 

On May yih I came to a definite agreement wdth the three new 
men who had agreed to join us. They were w^ell known local char- 
acters. Siinrah had discussed them with the big governoi, and he 
had approved of them, and of my plan to enlist them; and he had 
even sent a letter “01 dering” them to go with me. To avoid mis- 
understanding, I had tlu' commandant ol the local garrison fix the 
terms of service, and we were all satisfied with those agreed upon. 
When this was done I felt my labor troubles ended for a while, and 
set aside the remainder of the day to lav in fresh supplies and 
finish mending gear. 

So far, in leisure, we had gotten on famously with the new men. 
Now I thought to start them on their duties gradually, lest the 
sudden introduction to hard work on the trail discourage them. 
Accordingly, I brought out our worn bridles and torn saddles and 
bags that needed mending, and assigned each man a task, demon- 
strating precisely to each what should be done. An hour later, 
w^hen I returned from my own wcwk on instruments and maps to 
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see how they were getting on, two were sleeping soundly in the 
shade, and one was gone. In the evening, when they came for food, 
I set them to work again, and by night they finished what might 
have been done at noon. 

Next morning I sent Simrah and Osis, the three recruits, and 
one soldier ahead with the pack train under orders to cross the 
river and make a camp. With the other soldier and the plane table 
I rode off to finish mapping on the south. At noon we turned back 
to the liver, and ciossed as before, by swimming the horses through 
tlie main channel, and lafting ourselves and saddles over on a pile 
of gourds. 

Mounted again on the north bank I located my horses ahead 
through field glasses, and rode to them. But as I approached closer 
I bowed again to the inevitable, for I could see even from a dis- 
tance that something had gone wrong. Simiah was alone with kit 
strewn all about; the horses were standing unpicketed with their 
saddles on, no (amp was made, no fire started. I rode up^in silence 
and dismounted to hear his stor). 

All the new recinits had deserted. When they had reached the 
river they demanded mon(*y m advance. This demand is always 
the prelude to greatei demands and later desertion, and since I 
had told Simrah to grant no more advance payments, the new 
men refused to follow. The soldier liad gone off to visit friends 
in the village. Osis was playing in the river. 

This state of affairs, of c(3Uise. was notliing new. But it had 
a new angle. The “big governor” had ordered these men to go 
with us, and I now appealed to him to enforce his order. He sent 
soldiers across the river to search the bazaai for them and bring 
them back. The soldicis did bring them, and by evening they 
were busy setting up our camp under a lone tree on the north 
bank of the Helmand, as lighthearted as if nothing had happened. 

Later in the evening a delegation of four came to me from the 
governor with an invitation to join his evening meal, and, as was 
expected of me, I accepted with a pretty speech and followed 
them with due solemnity to their elaborate camp. Obviously their 
headquarters were arranged for the double purpose of maximum 
comfort and greatest show, meant to impress the humble people 
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of the district with the full importance of the Governor of 
Urazgan. I also saw a few added touches for our own notice. The 
effect was perfect and, by compaiison with our own bare bivouac, 
veiy effectual, as I soon noticed by Siiniah’s self imposed manner 
of infeiioiity in the piescnce of the governor. Whcie we had 
dusty pallets spread undei a lone tree on tlic rivei bank, and only 
Osis and three doubtful servants foi letaineis to look after six 
sick hoises, here we entered a camp of six heavy, colored Indian 
tents, each neatly carpeted, with another large rug (a full camel 
load) spread beneath the trees before the richest tent; and in 
addition to a staff of hvc seciei<iiies and siiboffuials, there were 
twice that marvy personal servants, a squaa of soldiers, and more 
than a score of other men to manage the transport camels and 
saddle horses. 

Tire Company had arranged a formal reception. At one end of 
the large rug the goveinot— a pleasant little old Huinpty Dumpty 
type of man with a Vandyke beard— reclined on a cushioned 
touch, as befitted Ins age and high position. IJis staff were mo- 
tioned to positions on one side ol the rug, Sinn ah and I to posi- 
tions on the other. A soldier (amc to attention behind the gov- 
ernor, and another behind rne. Some nice little nothings that 
neither of us listened to were voiced by each of us, and then 
I was presented to the live men ojrposite, four ol whom I had 
accompanied to the camp. Thev in turn then, by rank, each 
muttered something nice, and then we seated ourselves on cush- 
ions while servants came wnth sugared tea and fine mulberries 
(these latter especially for me, since I had voiced a liking for 
them, while the others pretended that it was a great joke and 
insisted that I eat them all). With the tens." formality broken by 
the mulberries, and mellowed Iv the hot tea, the governor 
bubbled immediately into a protracted speech which, I am sure, 
must have been rehearsed before I came. He spoke with unusual 
directness, and lecounted so many good things about Americans 
that I began to see my own nation in a new and favorable light, 
though he soon added that I was the fust American he had ever 
met, and so I accepted all the compliments for mvself. He ex- 
plained to me at length (like most of the Afghan officials that I 
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ever talked with), all the ambitious progressive schemes of the 
central government for the advancement of the Kingdom, and 
his own interest, as one of the piovmcial officers, in their attain- 
ment. Then he reiterated the high esteem held for all Americans 
by all Afghans, pointing out that it was easy to feel friendly 
toward us because every one knew that America had no territorial 
ambitions in Central Asia, and that the> felt paiticularly fiiendly 
toward me because they knew that I was in Afghanistan only for 
the good of Afghanistan and they hoped I should soon be able to 
help them gain self-sufficiency in mineral wealth. Thinly veiled 
was the implication that they might feel differently toward me, as 
they then did toward some other foreigners in the^country, if they 
ever had reason to doubt all these things were true. Then, sub- 
siding somewhat from the heights of oratory, he noted that no 
other foreigner had ever ventuied through these remote districts, 
and that I must find it very hard (ravelling lieie alone. Finally, 
with the end of his talk clearly appioaching, he offerad to grant 
any request that I might make for assistance. He started to add 
something else, whereupon his five staff officers unanimously 
rescued him from a more redundant conclusion by icmarking 
that I wwild need all possible assistance, because, they said, my 
way ahead was “bailed by five hundred passes, and many leagues 
of awful trail.’* 

Pretending to be completely ovcnvhelnied, I thanked the 
governor humbly (and genuinely) fox his offer and for the previ- 
ous assistance that I had had fiom the government, and also 
(somewhat hypociitically) for the close cooperation and assistance 
I had abcady enjoyed fiom his countrymen in the south. 

Then the set van ts, wdio seemed to knotv just when the speech 
would end. came marching up in file witli their loads of steaming 
rice and fowl, and othei meats and fiuits, and placed the food 
on an embroidered leather-backed lunner which they unrolled 
on the rug. At a signal from the governor, the party began to eat, 
each man kneading a little lice between the fingers of his right 
hand without soiling the palm, and cautiously exploring deeper 
into the hot pile for tidbits of meat, while all talk ceased lest it 
insult the quality of the food. 
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After the feast was ended the governor and I, in more natural 
conversation, discussed the piosaic question of servants. He sug- 
gested that probably wc should send two of the Ghizao lads back, 
since they were no good anyway, but that the othci, who was 
less inclined to tiicks and who knew how to cook, might go along. 
And he offered me two of his own men with their horses to make 
me mobile again. It was also decided that the two Dera Hoot 
soldiers should remain with me until relieved in Hazarajat. So, 
through the magic of his authoiily, I came again into command 
of an effective force, and, by a piactical touch for which I was 
extiemely grateful, he assembled all these men and the fresh 
horses in my camp that night. 

Next morning (May 9th), we broke camp at dawn, eight men 
and eight horses si tong. Our trail was north, up the Kokhai River, 
and in the beginning passed near the governor s camp, which I 
meant to avoid because of the early hour since they were still 
sleeping. But Simrah thoughtlessly rode in to say goodbye^, and 
the leading pack horses followed him unescorted, while I was 
still behind helping the laggards to start, and herding the lame 
animals on the trail. There from the rear of the column I heard 
my lead horses scicam. Strange stallions often fight on sight, and 
sever a] from the governor's idle troop had broken their pickets 
and were attacking mine. Ir is an exciting sight to see unhampered 
stallions rear and box and bite and rvhiil and stretch with vicious 
kicks in duel. But mine were loaned, and weie being mutilated, 
while their packs were being kicked to pieces. The camp was 
aroused, and hall-clad men came running and shouting— and then 
ran back again fioni the vicious melee of tangled horses. Simrah 
and I alone w^erc mounted, but Simiali was too near to be effective 
and was fully engaged in withdr.ving his own horse from the 
fight. With the advantage of a running start I spurred my own 
mount forward and gallopcxi in to whip the beasts apart. Other 
men then came wdth whips to help me, and finally, with the full 
use of black-snakes, we drove the opposing animals apart. But 
the sun was high and hot before we collected all the outfit and 
had the pack train moving on the trail again. 

With little effort we reached the head of thc‘ Kokhar cone. 
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where the Ghizao gardens end, and entered the gorge through 
which the stream emerges from the mountains. The river was in 
flood with cold snow water from ranges noith of the Koh-i- 
Khurd, and it was swift and all but deep enough to float a horse 
at the places where we were forced by protruding clifts to cross 
first to one side and then the other. But by early afternoon our 
track left the stream and turned back east behind the mountains 
that wall in Ghizao on the north, and climbed through a wooded 
defile to the first of the “five hundred passes*’ that weie said to 
lie ahead. 

The new men already were beginning to lag, and I went ahead 
with two horses to fix a survey station above the pass (Kotel-i- 
Regan) while they led over. From the lookout where I was finally 
able to set up the plane table (at an elevation of 7.750 feet), the 
broad general features of the countiy that lay ahead came par- 
tially in view. Behind us now, to the west, stood the snow peaks 
of the Koh-i-Khurd, the highest of them reaching o^^r 13,000 
feet. Far to the east another range had become visible, and I 
sighted its critical peaks for future map reference. In the fore- 
ground was only a broken region of dark, sharp ridges and deep, 
steep valleys that hid all detail beyond a few miles from me. 
The whole scene was one of a barren, unlived-in wilderness of 
mountains. 

The pack train reached the divide and, before I finished, passed 
on and out of sight below. Then alone I tied my horses together 
and led down after them. Two houis farther cast, from a second, 
lower divide, I overlooked another broad open basinlike de- 
pression, somewhat similar to those up the river Khod, but more 
irregular and many times larger, being possibly twelve to fifteen 
miles across from west to east, and maybe twice that from north 
to south. Even from where I stood it was evident that, like the 
others, this was a low granite area surrounded by mountains of 
more resistant rock. The great saucer-shaped floor of the depres- 
sion appeared to be gently undulating and unbroken, and 
uninhabited; but in Afghanistan such appearances are usually 
deceptive. 

Descending along the trail, I came soon upon the granite among 
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huge fantastically eroded boulders, and by twilight I reached 
an irregular acre plot of wheat squeezed among the boulders 
where a feeble spring seeped through tire coarse clean sand. This 
was sure sign of a village somewhere near, and soon I came to it 
and found my party in bivouac for the night. 

It was a lonely little group of huts that nestled there among the 
boulders, blending .with them, where another feeble spring seeped 
out among the rocks. The people called it Sharan— and seemed 
proud of the two high watchtowers that they had built above the 
huts, and of the small, square, high-walled fortress that protects 
them on the south. 

Wc cooked our evening meal in moonlight by the walls of the 
fort, and mo\ed on again at dawn. The people of Sharan told us 
that we should have to cross a large river, tributary to the Hel- 
rnand, near the village, and obligingly offered to come with us to 
help. I rcluscd to take them seriously but told them to come 
along, thinking that a few rupees spent for some fancied service 
would still be small payment lor their wholesome friendliness 
and hospitality, for from the high divides the day before I had 
scanned the basin systematically with field glasses and seerr no 
evidence of a major river; and here again, as I rode to a little 
height about the village, I saw nothing but barren rolling granite 
plain. 

But less than a mile from the village I came suddenly and 
without warning to the brink of a high bluff, whet e I was amazed 
to see tire trail drop down a measured thousand feet rnto a canyon 
that was invisible from the surface of the plain even a few rods 
west. The men of Shararr were masters of understatement: In tire 
canyon there was a large river, muddy and swift, and in volume 
nearly equal to the Khod. They c tiled it the Rud-i-Ranga. 

We switchbacked down the crumbling face of the bluff to the 
canyon floor. There were no rafts, and tire Sharan men, whose 
every word I now respected, said that we must ford the stream. 
I sent in a scout to test the water, and found it four feet deep 
over a smooth channel. We piled the loads high on the saddles, 
and put two men on each of the unloaded horses to weigh them 
down, and waded through. 
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Then we climbed a thousand feet up to the level of the plain 
onto a narrow lidge fiom which we could look back down into 
the Ranga, and forward down into the Helmand, in similar can- 
yons which join a mile 01 so below Shaian and enter the gorge 
from which they emerge united into Ghizao. 

Dining the lest of the day we bore northeast parallel to the 
Helmand; but instead of the easy travel over a rolling plain that 
I had anticipated, we walked and climbed and worked at the 
exhausting task of taking horses dowm into deep, hot, steep-walled 
ravines, and out again, and down and up and out and down and 
up again, until ivc cried out to Nature for mercy before wc had 
crossed all the side tributaries that drain into *the Helmand, 
each as deeply incised at its mouth as the parent stream. 

Late in the afternoon we started climbing a high shoulder of 
the granite mountain on the noith. By sundown we reached the 
summit, and I let the outht go on down the forward slope while 
I set up the plane table for a last sight on the Koh i Khitrd. Night 
came before I again drew up with them; but before the twilight 
faded a blight moon gave light enough to cast a shadow, and we 
plodded on for two hours longer until wc reached the farst settle- 
ment, a place called Waras. 

It had been another trying day tor both men and horses. By 
noon our new recruits had slowed down to the average Afghan 
pace, and by evening they moved forward only because Waras 
held prospects of a better meal than our emergency stocks pro- 
vided. As patiently as possible I uigecl them on, but in the night 
they were beyond urging, and when Irnally we entered Waras 
and stopped they simply collapsed on the ground, relusing either 
to unsaddle or to seek food. 

In midafternoon I had asked the singing soldier from Dera 
Hoot— whose sole effort on the march had been to walk beside 
us carrying his tunic slung from the rifle on his shoulder— to go 
ahead and have food prepared in Waras for us wlien we arrived; 
but he had refused. So after we came there together I bought a 
goat and paid the villagers to cook it, whereupon by midnight 
my men aroused themselves sufficiently to eat it all. 

The other soldier from Dera Hoot, a better worker, was in 
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charge of one of our disabled horses. Previously, when we had 
reached Ghizao, iavo horses weie siill casualties Ironi Durmay 
Pass: one with a first-order fistula, and one simply so done in from 
overwoik and altitude that it was out of action. Since then the 
first had gained strength enough to keep pace with us witliout 
a saddle; but the second had gtown weaker, and the soldier had 
been left behind now to nurse it along. But the terrible trail 
had {)roved its undoing, and he reported in at midnight (when 
the goat Avas neaily finished) without it. This was the second 
hoi^e (of my original six) lost on the tiail. 

Waias, as we saw it Avhen moining came, consisted of no main 
village, but rather of scattcied little gioups ol huts, cjch built 
of stone and mud, flat against the mountain side, amongst small 
terraced wheat fields in a valley Avidened out by several small 
streams that joined beloAV and fell into the Ilelmanc^. In the 
fields, also, were other small circular shelters built with sides 
of reed malting and roofs of glass held down by stones, not 
thatched. The people called these their ‘‘summer houses.'" Close 
by each summer house avcic othei inclosures nearly as large, built 
exactly like large wicker baskets Avithout lids, Avhich they used 
as goat coirals. Each group of solid huts Avas jnotected by a square 
mud fort with rifle Slots and a\ aichtOAvers. Simrah explained that 
these had been built when each village had to defend itself 
individually from invading Pushtu oeoples “over a hundred yeais 
ago.” 

“But they have been only recently constructed,” I pointed out 
to him. “And those bullet holes in the walls aic moie recent than 
the fort.” 

“Well, maybe there have been more recent invasions,” he ad- 
mitted. 

On May nth we marched more easily north from Waras over 
a mild divide (elevation, 8,500 feet), and doAvn to a village in the 
upper valley of Ghazoor where we camped early between dark, 
snow-flecked mountains. Next day we moved cast again, back 
to the Helmand, and then north along it thiough another broad 
open granite basin, coming finally by evening to Zarnai, a minor 
administrative post on the little river Beigan, which is another 
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north tributary that joins the Helmand in a forked canyon, like 
the Rangan at Sharan. 

From our course through this second granite area we had good 
views of the Helmand, and here again we found it deeply en- 
trenched in a gieat, steep-wallcd, narrow gorge. Gradually now, 
as my mapping progressed, came the realization that we were 
rather unwittingly reconnoitering on^ of the greatest physio- 
graphical features of the entire country, and one not heretofore 
recognized. For wherever we reached the Helmand we encoun- 
tered a great gorge. Some seventy-odd miles to the southwest, 
where we first lost the liver in the southern Helmand Mountains, 
its channel, as previously stated, is roughly five thousand feet 
lower than the peaks that lise above it, though the vertical cliffs 
that stand beside the water thcie at any one point where we saw 
them rise only part of this distance. Near Ghizao there is a differ- 
ence in elevation of loughly ten thousand feet between the river 
level and the highest peaks of the Koh-i-Khurd, abofit eighteen 
miles west. At Sharan, where the river traverses the comparatively 
low granite basin (Sharan stands at about 5,600 feet), the inner 
gorge is about one thousand feet deep by aneroid. South of 
Zarnai the depth of the trench appeared to be considerably 
greater, though I had no ready means of measuring it since we did 
not have to cross it. And so rapidly has the tiench been cut 
through the granite here that the few minor side iiibutaries 
have been unable to keep pace with the bigger river and end in 
hanging valleys. 

Actually, as we came to see later, the whole upper Helmand 
River, from its junction in the north with the Panj Ab (or 
Panjao, or Pitawa Kol) south of Sultan Robat, southwest to the 
district of Govergin, is lost in a nearly continuous gorge of 
major proportions, except very locally, as at the hole of Ghizao, 
where the valley walls bulge out enough not to be called a canyon. 
This is a distance of more than a hundred air miles, and of course 
is much more as the river meanders. 

Also we were finding that the Helmand’s course, never pre- 
viously charted, is considerably different from that surmised on 
the existing general maps of the region. 
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Across the Helmand, from our course through this second 
granite area, the black, snowcapped range first sighted three days 
before from the passes west of Sharan now stood full in view bor- 
dering the granite on the east. The people of Ghazoor called these 
mountains the Koh-i-Dia, The range is some thirty-five miles long, 
with its axis trending northeast-southwest, being parallel to the 
range of the Koh-i-Kensan but situated en echelon north of them. 

In and on the west side of tlie granite area, irregular isolated 
mountains of limestone on a quait/itc base stand in the granite 
like huge, halt-melted icebergs refrozen in a fiozen sea. Beyond 
this, to the north, the country rises in black slate hills to still an- 
other gre.it range of mountains trending from northeast to soutlr- 
west, the Koh-i-Waras. 

Most of the country, .ind particularly the low granite country, is 
extremely b.ureii and arid and hot, and it appeals to be quite un- 
inhabited; but a lew springs emerge from the granite, and each 
spring supports a tiny patch of wheat and a small village, protected 
by a small fort or blockhouse as in Waras. Full advantage is taken 
of every unevaporated drop of water that seeps out among the 
boulders. In Irttle canals it is led along the mountain sides above 
the cultivated plots, and regularly the can.ils are opened to irrigate 
the grain below. At this sc.i‘!on all the villagers were in the fields 
with wooden spades opening one canal, closing another, and 
guiding the precious liquid to the v'ry base of the wheat stems. So 
small is the volume in these canals, ind so hc»t and dry the atmo.s- 
pheie, that the loss by evaporation must nearly equal that which 
seeps back into the soil. 

Between the points where spiings emerge there is nothing for 
the nomads, and we saw few of dicir camps in these districts north 
of Ghizao. 

Our entrance rnto Zarnai marked our entrance into the Hazara- 
jat. We came there in the hot evening and off-loaded on the broad 
stoop that makes entrance to the fort, where we ate and slept gen- 
erously in public exhibition before the sulwart Hazara people 
who gathered round to watch. 

In the morning (May 15th) the Ghizao men and the soldiers 
from Dera Hoot, their term of service ended, came and asked for 
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release. I paid them with good will; whereupon, finding themselves 
thus enriched with unaccustomed silver, the men from Ghizao 
sought fuither liquid assets by offering to sell one ot their horses. 

This was not entirely unexpected, for during the past foui days 
I had watched them giadually grow afraid of theii own animal— a 
strong mountain stallion, fully accustomed to altitude, that we had 
nicknamed “Wildfire” aftci his fiery i^d color and equally fiery 
temper. When we liad left (Ghizao, Wildfne was a perfectly normal, 
well broken pack animal. But he had soon gtown initable under 
an ill-fitting pack saddle that piessed too heavily on his withers, 
and under this galling piessuie foi four unielicvecl days on the 
trail the sote parts had become so tender that he fought every one 
who appioached his shoiilcleis, and the men soon found it neces- 
sary to use a blindfold before he could be loaded. Lithci unawaie 
of the cause 01 ignorant of the remedy, cu both, and also unaware 
that I had seen the fault, the owneis now tiicd to pawn theii 
troubles. I wanted Wildfire foi a second saddle horse, confident 
that I could cure him; and after I rejected their first offer as a 
base insult in view of the hoise’s broken condition, I got him at 
a fair figure. 

When the deal was made, we blindfolded the hoi sc and re- 
placed the offending pack saddle rsith my own light riding saddle 
that left the withers free. Then I mounted and headed him toward 
a long even field before the fort and removed the blindfold. Wild- 
fire stood bracing himself stiffly with his four legs out like a wooden 
sawhorse; but when I dropped the reins and touched his withers 
he leaied in a frenzy of fear, fighting a tormentor he could neither 
see nor reach. When his fit of bucking was ended he started to lun. 
I gave him his head and continued to rub his withers, while he 
charged on blindly without check until he was nearly winded. 
Then I reined in and tinned him back, still patting his shoulders 
gently, as I got him under full control before we reached the fort 
again where the men were waiting to see whether the effort would 
end in tragedy or triumph. 

This business delayed us, but not unprofitably, for I had seen 
no horses in the districts we were entering, and Wildfire was a 
good replacement for the one that we had lost. 
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When the men from the south were gone I called for volunteers 
among the Hazaras, feeling intuitively that at last we had come 
among men again instead of children. Several men responded, 
offering to go a short tvay with us, and to bring two donkeys, the 
only transport thcie available. Another young lad said that he 
wanted to go to Kabul and would serve as cook if we would let him 
join us, since he could not travel so far alone. 

So oui new party \Aas made, and we left in the full heat of the 
day, without soldier cscoit, on a trail up the Beigan River that 
leads hnally over the Koh i-Waras to Panjao in the district of 
Dei Zcngi. 

A shoit distance out on this tiail, howcvet, we got reports of a 
copper deposit in the valley near the old village of Ghaf, and 
slopped to make investigation, vainly tiacing some quartz veins 
through ilie gtaiute in seaitli of something more important than 
the feeble stain of nialaebite that they contained. 

In the evening a stiong gale boie down the valley and turned 
us to slieltei in the lee ol a crumbling iound-topj)Cci granite hill 
where we anchoied oui ground sheets, having long since learned 
to sleep with nothing oveihcMcl but stars and moon, and nothing 
either side as shiclci against the night winds and the prying eyes 
erf villagers who always found our camp. 

Wc bieakfasted on tv\o chickens from Ghaf, replaced the 
donkeys with two oxen and fiesh men, and sent the baggage up 
the Beigaii trail. I let them go on without me, confident that in 
the narrow valley there was on^y one trail for them to follow. 
Most of the morning I spent climbing a monniain west ol Ghaf 
with one hoisc and the plane table to check oui map position, then 
I climbed downi and rode on alone, passing out ol the granite onto 
slate, through a very narrow but w< 11 f ultivated valley where little 
fortified Ha/ara villages sbaied the strips ol deep, green alfalfa 
and the lesser acreage of wheat and rye, and finally onto schistose 
rocks on the soiithein flank of the Waias Range. 

Two factois had been ir»trodnccd in the past few days that much 
influenced both the metlicrd and the progress of riiy work. In the 
first place, even from two days’ acquaintance with the steady 
Hazara people, I felt free to leave the pack train in their charge 
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without remaining constantly in sight. This gave me greater range 
of observation. In the second place, the rogk types aiound the 
granite batholith were infinitely variable, requiring much closer 
study before any general classification could be arrived at for pur- 
poses of mapping. Foitunately, these fresh conditions were com- 
plementary, so that I accomplished more with the same effort; and 
foitunately, loo, the fresh \ariety lent new interest to a journey 
that had tended to become tiiesomc in the monotonously difficult 
terrain of limestone. Now, with moie free time to contemplate 
such things, I began to see in retrospect how the various lock types, 
each so different, tended to influence not only our case and rate of 
travel, but also our breadth of vision, and even our tempers and 
dispositions, and the distribution of native populations. 

In geneial, the section that we had encountered between the 
desert fringe north of Musa Kala and the Waras Mountains con- 
sists of a thick series of limestones, infrequently overlain by 
younger sediments and volcanics, which locally resi^on a thin 
quartzite formation. This in tuin lies discordantly on older rocks 
composed largely of black micaceous slates and schist. All are much 
folded and broken and tilted, and the edder formations, including 
in some places the limestone too, are intruded by the granite. 

The broad expanse of limestone country stands in high, brown 
cliffs and steep crags, with a profile rugged and sharp and hot 
below the relatively even south-sloping plain of the old uplifted 
land surface that the present streams have cut their channels 
through. These rock surfaces shed little soil, but this little is rich, 
and where enough of it has accumulated and can be w^^atered good 
crops are raised. The limestone trails, as we have seen, are rugged 
too, like the general profile of the landscape. They are generally 
surfaced by bare rock, angular and sharp, resistant alike to the arid 
atmosphere and to the unshod feet that travel them. Men and 
animals go lame travelling over these trails, and men's tempers 
grow sharp and hot and wild like the country about them. 

Where the limestone-quartzite cover is removed and the black 
slates and schist are exposed, as in the higher country, a different 
landscape meets the eye. The mountains are as high, and the val- 
leys often as narrow and deep, but there are smooth, convex pro- 
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files instead of cliffs and ledges. And there is enough soil on these 
softer slopes to make the lock seem not so hot. Trails are worn 
deep along the contours of the hills and seldom lest on solid rock. 
But where the riveis ha\e cut so quickly thcie are deep, steej>- 
wallcd canyons, black like the landscape tiom the color of the 
rock. One tia\els ovei the slate tiails and comes in at night tired, 
but mellow with ihe.satisfaction of having done a fair day's woik, 
and immeasuiably Iicshei than fiom ilie limestone trails. 

The gianiie almost evciywhcie gives rise to the bioad, open 
basins, pieviously desciibcd, w^hich in general outline follow tlie 
surface exposure of the granite mass It is the least lesistant of all 
the locks, leadily disintegrating undei the sharp temperature 
changes of the desert; but it decomposes slowly, and the loose 
quartz and feldspar grains accumulate as coarse sand This is not 
good soil for agiicultute, but it is easy to w^alk on, and clean to 
sleep on, and hobnails and iron shod horses grasp easily the bare 
lock suifaces. We came to like the great, granite basins because we 
liked to wMlk on granite, and because oirr breadth of vision was 
widened and all things seemed blighter there 

Ihcse three mam lock types, with their so different soils and 
enMr<inmcnls, largely control the distribution of the name popu- 
lations Thc‘ inhospitable limestone teiram led to constant sur- 
piises In the most desolate wildcincss of mountains we found iich 
fertile gaidens— as at Khuni, Kishy, Yakdan, Govergin, and Ghizao 
—wheie Natiiie has managed to concentiate the soil and water, 
and man has succeeded in bunging them together In the black 
slate schist hills the soil is moie generally distributed but poorer, 
requiring feiiili/crs. Consequently, the villages are poorer and 
smallei and more widely scattered The gi.u ite soil is the poorest, 
the still fresh sand affoiding little s» h<*tance \ct for plants to draw 
on, and no quality for retaining water. So the clean, wide granite 
1 alleys arc spaisely settled. 

By evening I reached the little mountain village of |ao7 nestling 
under a snow-crowned peak that toweis over 13,000 feet near the 
middle of the Waras Range. There my new Hazara cook was 
grandly established by a blazing fire inside a little smoke-filled hut, 
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while the horses were picketed outside with borrowed felts, a scant 
protection from the bitter snow wind that poured down the pre- 
cipitous slopes above us. I warmed myself by the fire, but soon 
sought relief from the smoke and slept in the fresher air by our 
picket line. 

Next day we crossed the Wat as Mountains through Khonak Pass 
and descended into Khonak village on the north side of the range, 
following the trail that winds up north from Jaoz past three other 
little villages, then zig/ags more steeply to 11,400 feet in the pass, 
and drops sharply and wiiggles along the noith slope as if reluc- 
tant to lose mucli elevation on a course bound for the higher 
country still laithei north. 

It was late in the morning when we started late in the afternoon 
when wc attained the summit, and late at night when we came to 
Khonak village. 

Fresh animals that had been promised for the morning to lelieve 
our hoises did not arrive, and we delayed to wait for 4 hem. When 
they still did not come I loaded our own again. Wildfnc delayed 
us more by his crazv antics, for he still fought the saddle at every 
starting. Foi half an hour this morning, while I was adjusting the 
other loads, I watch the jaoz men vainly trying to set the blind- 
fold while he reaicd and fought them off, refusing to submit to 
amateurs. Somewhat impatient at their timidity, I stepped in and 
threw a hitch around his nose and tiied to hold him down, but he 
reared again and struck so viciously that both he and I were 
thrown in a rolling, jumbled heap together down the mountain 
side. I bruised a knee, and the horse was so shaken that we had him 
saddled before he quite recovered. 

Later, on the trail we found our clfoits wasted. For all our 
pack horses by now were weak and poor-conditioned, and, since 
they had been bred in the desert lowlands, they weie further 
much distressed here by altitude, and barely able to climb the final 
grade unburdened. So when some passing bullocks appeared we 
commandeered the lot and transferred all our loads to them. 

The actual climb up the smooth schist slope to the summit was 
steep but not difficult, affording none of the terror of the lower, 
rougher limestone passes farther south, and none of the horse- 
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killing climbing and jumping over rocky ledges that we had expe- 
rienced on tliose awful trails. 

The pass at die very top was diifted full ot snow. We stopped 
in the warm sun under the shelter of the snow bank to breathe the 
horses for a while, and then pushed through. The baggage went on 
ahead, while Simrah waited in the pass with two hoises, and I 
climbed up as usual, with the plane table to a high lookout point 
abo\c the tiail. 

Each of the high passes that we crossed on this northward jour- 
nt\ piovided a broad panorama of the unexploied distiicts ahead, 
and usually diere we formed our first gcncial impiessions ot the 
route immediately hefoic us. Here from my perch among the 
snowy ciags came my hrst full view, since leaving Kabul, of the still 
distant central Afghan highlands, and of othei intervening shape- 
less langes, in all a cold, wild Alpine scene of haid mountain 
beauty, mellowed only slightly by the waim orange glow ot the 
evening sun, and softened only slightly by a bed ot golden tulips, 
smaller and more beautiful than the red ones of the Koh-i-Verna, 
tliat grew among the rocks around me. h'ai to the noitheast the 
magnificent white peaks of the Koh-i-Baba. some of them leach- 
ing nearly 17.000 feet, stood cleai and soft against the thin blue sky 
like distant, hosted ciystals. Still farther to the northwest, toward 
the sun, the bioken langes by the llaii Rud, .tnd other ne.arer 
isolated peaks, cast ha/y shadows down towatd me; while near at 
hand again, close beside me on the east and only slightly above my 
own elevation, the rugged peaks of our Watas Range stood glisten- 
ing with snow in clear, sharp detail. 

Below me on the north, buiied in the deep shadows of evening, 
ran the valley of the Rangan River vrith its upper source blanches 
feeding on the one hand from the snow on the west slope of the 
Waras Range, and on the other from lower mountains some dis- 
tance farther north. Where we had crossed the Rangan near its 
mouth at Sharan its upper course was not clearly revealed, except 
that we saw it came dovsTi southeast from around the south end of 
the Koh-i-Waras. Here it was apparent that we should cross it again 
near its head, and now with its valley in full view I was able to 
trace its broad sweep, like a scimitar, around the Waras Moun- 
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tains. Between the head of the Rangan River and tiie channel of 
the llelniand River siands the full bulk of the Waras Range, al- 
though on the east the Helmand swings close in under the moun- 
tains. On most general maps of these regions the Rangan is not 
recognized as a scpaiate rivei, and the Helmand is shown following 
the Rangan \ alley. 

Wliile there was still light I worked on tlje plane table. Then 
in the dusk I (limbed down to Simrah, waiting, hall fiozen, in the 
pass. Darkness settled like a velvet curtain 111 the nariow valley 
that we followed down towaid Khonak, leaving the pass behind 
us silhouetted against the even night sky, an unbioken snow bank 
between two higli, black peaks, like a little wad.of cotton in an 
open lille sight. In places our trail followed the cold stieam, or 
forded it from side to side. Faiiher down the valley it climbed 
higli again over piotiudiiig bliifts. Ileie we mounted and gave our 
hoises their heads to follow where we could not see, while below 
us the stream loated on to join the Rangan. 

Khonak came to us fust as the smell of smoke and horses and 
manure borne on the cold night wind, then by barking dogs hci- 
alding our approach. Again we found our cook steaming lice over 
an open fire, with oui blankets spread on a raised mud platform in 
the open, and oui pack hoises picketed in an open courtyard. 
Other travellers were there too, waiting to cross the pass next 
morning. We slept beside them on the platform. 

At dawn wc found oui selves beside a large, scjuaie blockhouse 
overlooking a group of miserably squalid stone huts built around 
the courtyard. Livestock were corralled inside the court and it was 
filthy with manure. Men and women and childicn, sheep and 
lambs, goats and kids, donkeys and oxen and hoises and milch cows 
all milled about there as the sun came up and warmed their blood. 
Women from the huts, filthy in rags, milked the goats while chil- 
dren, equally filthy, held them quiet; women from the block- 
house, not so filthy or ragged, milked the cows. Other human 
beings came fiom the chill, damp darkness of the huts and sat in 
the cleansing warmth of the morning sun. 

The travellers on our platform departed. A man and his young 
wife and their small boy crawled from under the pile of rugs where 
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they had been sleeping, loaded their two horses, and quietly left. 
The young woman, unveiled, distinctly pretty, and picturesque in 
her unusual costume of very short skirt over enormous bright red 
pantaloons gathered tight at hei waist and ankles, di ew glances from 
all the men, and disdain from tlie old hags in the couit. A lone 
bearded traveller, well dressed with black turban and smart, tail- 
ored, homespun coat and knee breeches— lesembling Revolu- 
tionary America more than Central Asia— rolled his blankets and 
saddled his horse and rode away, probably on some mission from 
Kabul into the provinces. The cattle were driven from the court- 
yard while we alone oi all the tra\ellers remained for morning tea. 
Then we packed, and incned on, leaving the place quite empty 
except for a donkey and tw^o old hags who still sat expressionless 
in the sun. 

Our trail during the earlv morning remained high, leading us 
through the shadow of the crags and spires that tower above the 
village, while the fiesli sun sent slairting shafts of light above us 
from between the crags, like taut streamers Iiorn the rigging of a 
ship. As the morning wore on, and the sun flooded the valley of 
our trail, we progressed down one of the upper branches of the 
Rangan and then across it and up arrothcr— a tiilnttary— from near 
their junction. 

We were still using bullocks and leading oui horses, and our 
march was painfully slow^ but no* unsteady as the small, short- 
legged animals plodded faithfull) on. But they neatly led to 
tragedy at the Rangan ford where the swift water lapped almost to 
their backs and confused them, and one of the Ila/ara men who 
waded in to guide them was srvept down by the flood, ricochetting 
from one slippery boulder to another in midstieam, until we 
hauled him out a bare hundred >^ids above the mouth of the 
tributary stream below^ which, without doubt, he would have been 
gone forever. 

All afternoon we climbed gradually up to War as Pass, the last 
divide on our way over the Waras Range, only slightly lower than 
Khonak Pass behind us, but crossed by a smooth even trail be- 
tween the low, rounded schist hills on either side. Beyond this 
second pass we came again on Helmand drainage, and soon 
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descended to the little stone village of Joe Palal, built like a poor 
man’s castle on a marble ledge that juts out from the steep hillside 
into the nanow valley. Although we were now descending again, 
the noith slopes from the pass brought us into country mildly 
Alpine in cliaracter, and contrasting strongly with the hot valley 
of the Helmand at Zarnai and Ghat. Here the season was fai be- 
hind that south of the mountains, and the winter obviously had 
been much more severe. The agiicultuie was different. There were 
no fiuit trees, only poplats near the villages as in Badakhshan. 
The villagers were plowing for sp’"ing wheat in an attempt at dry 
farming (that is, without inigation, wheieas south of the moun- 
tains winter wheat was in full head, and at Kandahar harvest was 
past. Although it was the middle of May it was still t old. Rotten 
snowdrifts still filled all the gullies and rested in all the shaded 
places, Wc needed our felts and tents again 

And as the physical fate of this land, and the dimate, contrast 
strongly with that farther south, so also do the peopTle. We w'cre 
heic neaiing the heait of IIa/aia)at, invading a ciiltuie as dif- 
ferent fioni that of the south as il wt had (lossed an international 
boundary bttueen foreign laces Indeed we had. loi the Hazaras 
arc Mongolian, desiendaiits of Mongolian military tolonist> set- 
tled by Genghis Khan, ind, wink in (htir eailv unsettled begin- 
ning they may have taken Persian wives, they have long since 
ceased inteimaiii.ige. and now icinain almost lacialh pme Nor 
have they evei been assimilated by the Afghans to any extent in 
other wavs. Although they were hnally subjugated, altei long 
resistance, by \mii \lxlin Rahman in 1^51, they still maintain 
then own closely knit society in these {cntral mountain distiicts; 
and while individually they commonly wander into Kabul, where 
they often hire out as servants, they usually retain and retinii to 
their homes in the Ila/arajat 

Physically, they arc stronger ilrair the tribes south of Zarnai. 
Their features and general appeaiance are Mongolian. The men 
wear long, thin, drooping mustaches and thin, stringy chin whisk- 
ers, though their faces otherwise are beardless. Their dress is 
unique. Heie the turban is a woman’s headdress, worn full and 
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wide, with a long loose end hanging like a veil behind. The 
women are oiheiwise unveiled, and look a siiangei squarely in the 
eye. The men, instead of the tuiban, wear only the small embroi- 
dered skullcap whicli other tubes commonly wear under the tur- 
ban. Theii othei garments are usually loose-fitting blouses and 
pantaloons or knee-length pants, like many Afghan costumes. 

In then villages theie is much less evidence of leligion and more 
evidence of industry and friendliness and willingness to help a 
strange). In many of lire villages we heard no mullah's call to eve- 
ning prayei; instead we found men woiking in their fields as long 
as they could see. They lelt then own work and came with a smile 
wdren w^e asked for help, and some offered help without om asking. 
But they would ncvci leave their villages far behind. 

Their homes consist of groups of stone huts built together, wall 
to wall, and guarded by a walchtower or blockhouse All these 
villages are filthy with manure which they allow to accumulate 
from cattle m the courtyard during winter, and cany away in bas- 
kets on bullock back and spread on their thin fields befoie they 
plow in spiing. 

They use the common Afghan plow, consisting of a hollow 
pointed cone of iron fa’^tened onto the end of a log, and so arranged 
that it can be guided when oven diag it through the ground. This 
breaks up and aerates the soil but docs not turn it ewer. The rest 
of their work in the fields, like that of the Afghans, is done by 
hand. This foim of agriculture, sufficient in the more fertile val- 
leys, affords a bare subsistence on the poorer highlands, and is 
supplemented by herds of goats and a few sheep. Beef animals are 
common in these upland v illages, but horses are seldom used. 

We remained in Joe Palal one day while I did map woik on a 
ground sheet spread under the sti^u^V shade of a little clump of 
thin poplars. Then, on May 18th, we moved slowly down our 
narrow valley to the river Panjao (or Pitawa Kol, as some have 
called it), a strong north tributary of the Helmand whose valley 
terminates the Waras Range. We reached the river a little way 
above Sultan Robat, but could not cross, and so continued up the 
west bank above the mouth of the Binie Gao, the main west fork 
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of the river. This stieam we forded, and our way then continued 
north through the Panjao gorge, and brought us, on the second 
day, to the settlement of Panjao, the administrative center of the 
distiict of Dei Zengi, the seat of government for most of the 
Hazarajat, and one of the most impoitant strategic fortresses on 
the highroad across Afghanistan between Kabul and Herat. 



CHAPTER XII 


ON THE highroad ACROSS AFGHANISTAN 

Panjao is typictil ot the present Afghanistan, wheie the old pre- 
vails, the new intrudes, and the people icmain unchanged. 

On a little pi Ain (»ii the east bank of the liver stands an ancient 
adobe foitiess, crumbling in decay and open to passers-by. A few 
poorly finnished shops occupy some of the inner rooms, and men 
congregate there to loiter and gossip and smoke. 

Reside this old stiuctine stands a gieat, new fortress, also of 
adobe, but thick and solid and (iim, and garrisoned with provin- 
cial Hoops, protecting not only the highroad east to Kabul, but 
also an important road north over the Ko)i-i Baba through Bamian 
to the Kabul- Khanabad caravan trail. 

Around the shoulder ol a hill behind the fort the old camel 
tiail from Uni Pass is being widened and graded in anticipation 
of motor traffic. 

Across the river, by the opposit'* bank, is one of a new net of 
radio stations that the central government is constructing (under 
British Marconi supervision) to bring these piovintial capitals in 
nearer touch with Kabul. 

Blit the new fortress is outmoded; the soldiers* arms are obso- 
lete; the road is pooily graded, wiongly banked, and unfinished; 
the radio station has not functioi.'vl since the Biitish engineer 
was recalled and the Afghan who replaced him forgot to drain the 
generating motor, allowing it to freeze and crack a casing. 

In the meantime, the valley of the ‘‘five waters” is thickly 
dotted with black nomad tents as it has been twice each year since 
men first herded sheep. 

We came there in the early afternoon, trudging wearily in the 
hot sun under a clear blue sky that grudgingly floated a few white 
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clouds around the Koh-i-Baba peaks. Like our horses we were 
getting tiled and moved slowly. 

At the radio station, which we came to fust, Simiah lecognized 
the lone operator as an old school fiiend trom Kabul. The two 
men embraced like favorite brothers; our welcome seemed as- 
sured. Of course we should make his station our home, the opera- 
tor said, and relie\e him of his intolei ible loneliness. There was 
an extia room, and he had nothing to do save sit and w^ait for 
repairs to his motor. I should also make my oflicc thcie, he 
charged, for as engineers w^e should ceitainly find much in com- 
mon. 

And so we stopped and off-loaded at the station, and drank tea 
together until evening. 

We sent a messenger across the river bearing oui respects to 
the governor, with a letter explaining wlio w^e weic. IIis reply 
came bark at once, also c 01 dial in greeting, and weighed heavily 
with official w^elcome and an invitation for us to billetfat the fort, 
though he added a postscript stating that the radio station offered 
the better quarters, and that probably we were most comfortable 
where we were. 

Next day 1 w'criked on maps, grateful for a table and a sheltered 
room, and the prhacy of the station which ordinary folks were 
not allowed to enter. Sirrrrah and Osis slept in the sun, arousing 
themselves only to drink tea at regulai intervals. The horses 
drooped in the sun, or rolled in the dust, too weary to graze until 
evening alter wt led them dov\n to water 

Shortly before prayer time the governor— a handsome, restless, 
soldierly fellow in his early thirties— rode across the river with 
his secretarv, a mullah, and a cavalcade ol troopers, to pay a call. 
They dismounted with a Qourish, gave their horses into the charge 
of several luckless gapers who of the gathering crowd stood near- 
est, and strolled up to the station, wdrere the guard formed un- 
dressed line and stood at ease. 

Their visit was unannounced, a great honor both to us and to 
the nervous little radio man who fluttered about clearing my 
maps from his only table, and finding chairs— furniture seldom 
used but demanded by officialdom. 
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Tea was served out of doors, with the guard advanced in line 
behind our table. Our meeting was easy and informal, our con- 
versation entirely to my liking— since it avoided the weather, 
barely mentioned my Avork and our travels, and dwelt mainly on 
the harmless subject of horses and rifles, which each of us under- 
stood. In line w^ith this, his main interest, the governor had with 
him a little Russian -22 target rifle and a pocketful of ammuni- 
tion, and between sips of tea (too hastily brewed by our flustered 
host) he kept the officer of the guard busy setting up pebbles for 
him to shoot down at twenty yards from the tabic, while he spoke 
to us from the corner of his mouth, and the secretaty kept tally 
at his side. 

The shooting continued until it was too dark to see the rifle 
sights, the mullah divScrcetly delaying prayer til! then. But w^hen 
the rifle was finally laid aside this worthy mufti then made up 
for time in loudness, and, cupping his hands, he called all ye 
faithful with such vofijimc as to reach the soldiers across the liver. 
The party then arose, and the soldiers of the guard broke ranks 
without an order, and all paid tardy homage to Allah, and their 
Prophet. 

With this duty done, and darkness falling rapidly, the masterful 
governor invited us to dine ivith him—rnuch as a monarch might 
spontaneously invite his jester to perform. Our acceptance, of 
course, was certain, and before I had a chance to call little Osis 
(who all this time had been watching us from behind a corner of 
the building) for my horse, the soldiers nabbed some passing ani- 
mals on which we rode across the river to the fort, leaving their 
dismounted owners to wade the stream. 

We passed through the great entrance of the fortress riding two 
abreast, and dismounted in the dark inner courtyard. Soldiers 
came alert everywdiere. One brought an oil lantern and ran ahead 
of us, others took our horses, and still others followed us through 
the several narrow doorrvays where the light had passed. We 
climbed a winding stair in darkness and came finally to a white- 
washed room where lamps were burning, a very livable bachelor’s 
room— one end taken up by a large four-poster bed under a mos- 
quito net, the rest thickly carpeted, with quilted bolsters on the 
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floor to recline upon, and books (in Persian) neatly stacked in 
indentations in the thick mud walls. Drapes covered two en- 
trances, but theie were no windows or other ventilation. 

The cooks had been forewarned, and with his usual directness 
oui host called for food. Three soldiers, with loaded cartridge 
belts and bandoleers, came bearing trays as waiteis. Anothei stood 
by to see tliat all went right. And thi=*n, sitting cross legged on 
the floor where the food was spread, we feasted on all the good 
things of Afghanistan, ending with cigarettes, and sweet tea in 
silver service, with a soldier ever near to fill oui cups until finally, 
one by one, we turned them over. 

Next morning, with Simrah dull from too n?uch food and 
smoke, but Osis fit lor service, and the horses somewhat rested, 
I secured a blacksmith from the fort to tend our horses, and left 
the three of them to do the task. Then I went out alone to map 
the Panjao hills. 

When I retuined to the station in the evening the governor 
and his party again wcie there. I had hall expected them. Having 
learned of his fondness for rifle shooiing the night bcloie, and 
knowing the rale at winch every detail of a stranger spreads, I 
knew that he had heard of ray rifle (alwa)s of much interest to the 
Afghans) ,ind was most curious to sec it. But I had not produced 
it, preferring to wait until he asked. 

My guess was right, bcfoic the tea was poured he asked to see 
my gun, and before the mullah's prayer call saved what little I 
had left, he shot away most of my ammunition at targets on the 
distant hillsides. 

Before he returned to the fort the governor asked when we 
were leaving, adding whimsically, with a an ink for me alone, but 
in hearing of our station liost, that he had understood we were 
stopping for one night only, and already w^e had been there two. 

I knew of what he spoke. Throughout the evening the little 
radio man had been moody and quiet, and earlier in the evening 
it was whispered to me of his complaining to the governor that 
the Dei Zengi radio station was no Iiotel; so I replied that my work 
was nearly finished. 

Afghan hospitality, so widely heralded, has a flavor all its own. 
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It often intoxicates the newcomer with sweetness, but leaves him 
with a hcadaciie afterwards. The Afghans arc hospitable, truly 
very hospitable, but one is expected to use discretion in accepting 
that which is paraded in the garb of hospitality. If a village chief- 
tain invites a stranger to spend the night in his village, the cour- 
teous thing is to accept, for the invitation may involve the safety 
of the chief as weU as the men invited. But if an ofheial invites 
you to ride his prize stallion )ou may veiy well be expected to 
smile sweetly and thank him profusely, but stay off the horse. If 
you do lide the horse it may noi lie offered again. 

When the little radio opeiator giceted us as long lost brothers, 
and offeied us his all, he expected that we would take a cup of 
tea with him, and possibly spend one night, and then thank him 
for all the othei things which he so kindly offered, but which we, 
unfoitunately, weie unable to accept. I knew that of couise, but 
I had woik to do at Panjao and needed a room to do it in and was 
entitled to government facilities, and to his consternation I ac- 
cepted fully his invitation. I'heieby, jiossibly, I had wotn out my 
welcome, and lost a doubtful fiicnd. What might have taken 
place between Simiah (a person vciy sensitive, and often ill tem- 
pered) and his old hiend while I was away, or wdiat else might 
have caused his change^’ dcrneanoi, I nevei knew. 

This, probably, is only half the stotv. The othei half is that 
the people in Panjao lefused U accept us fully for what we weie. 
They lead my letters from Kal ul and Kancialiar elating that we 
were a goveininent party, and instructing all people in the piov- 
inces to assist us in cveiy way. They accepted that. But they had 
nevei seen any one of any impoi lance arrive in such a state as we 
were in. After a winter and spiiiig 01 haid campaigning, our 
clothes were worn threadbaie, ."id we had no tent'*, our horses 
looked like kite bait, and what little outfit we still had was worn 
and patched and battered. Only my instruments and guns made 
some fa\orablc imjncssion. The story that we told of having been 
in the field since midwinter, and of having explored and mapped 
Ghor and Gulistan and the Helinand valley bom Girishk, im- 
pressed them little. True, no Afghan or foicigncr had ever accom- 
plished that before. But that meant little to the people there. 
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After all, it might be just another campfire story— and if we really 
were of much impoitance would not have subjected ourselves 
to such punishment either. Their own ofiicials tiavel like piinces, 
with a lelinue ol seivants, and commandeer all they want along 
the It IS true that tJiey seldom leave the easy tiails, and few 
of them can make oi lead a map But they do put on a good show, 
and the people like it and expect it of all other men of laiik The 
Biitish (and other) Legation staffs in Kabul know this and act 
accordingly We should have ariived nioie pompously, pitched 
colored te*nts beside the foit, and spread rich caipets, and been 
served by many servants, and done no work at all 

As It was, baziat gossip made us horse thieves, before we left, 
and when, in a light mood, I unwittingly suggested tiading horses 
with some nonnds eaTTi[)ed beside the river, tliev relused to talk 
to me, answciing sullenly that they had no need for stolen 
animals 

Under the cire umstances on the third morning I ^cleicil the 
outfit on the tiail again, while I remained alone to finish what 
little mapping there was left to do nciir by later I leturned to 
the station, where a mounied soldier horn the fort was w^aiting 
to accompany rue, and together we galloped after the pack outfit. 

Before wc had gone a mile, however, my horse thiew a shoe 
and started to go lame, and to my surprise I found that his old 
shoes had not been changed When we c<imc up to the pack 
outfit several miles farthei on I examined the other horses and 
found that not one of them had been reshod, although I had 
left Simrah and Osis in camp one full day with a blacksmith 
who was hired for that purpose. 

Thoroughly annoyed, I questioned Simiah— whereupon he 
immediately exploded with long pent up wrath, screaming that 
he was “not the servant of horses, nor the dog of an American,” 
and that he would no longer submit to the dishonor of such 
menial assignments as supervising a blacksmith engaged in shoe- 
ing horses Obviously he was smarting from some real or fancied 
rebuff in Panjao. 

Tempers were getting short, and I held mine as best I could. 
A little cross questioning later, however, disclosed what appar- 
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ently had happened. After I had engaged the blacksmith, and 
bought sonic shoes and nails, and left the two of them together, 
they had gotten into an argument about money, Simrah icfusing 
to pay all that the smith was asking. So the work was not done, 
though 1 was led to believe that it was. 

The horses were unlit in this condition for a jouiney over Uni 
Pass, and I oulered»them back to Panjao icn new shoes. But then 
the soldier with me inteivened, saying that he knew a blacksmith 
in a village do krwo (three and a halt miles) ahead, who could 
shoe horses. 

“And it he is not there A\ill you do the woik?“ I asked. 

He said that he would, so we rode on to the village. There 
was no blacksmith there. 

We were then near Kala Nao, east of Panjao, wheie rough 
highlands mask the Helmand valley south of the trail. I wanted 
to examine the geologic section there, so I handed the barefoot 
horses to the soldier and held him to his piomisc, while I lode 
south to reconnoitei. When I letuined in the esening tluee of the 
horses weie reshod, and togethci we finished the (»theTs in the 
night. 

Long liefoic moining we wxxe awakened in our roadside biv- 
ouac by the old faniili sound of nomach cm the march. After 
entering Cdii/ao wt had seen lew ol iheiii until wc leached Pan 
jao. Rut there the vallc^v w^as c’ >tted with their tents, and each 
morning as they moved on w^>tward cilieis took thcii place. 
The trail east fnim Panjao was also uowded with them, m many 
places completcU blocked bs theii caiiiK^us camels. This moMiing 
they continued to pass until long ahei the sun lose over (Fao 
Cardan Pass ahead of us. Like aii endksv slow-moving anny, tlicy 
passed, maiching in companies ‘on to fifty camels, with flocks 
of a hunched to seveial hundicd sheep and goats, and squads of 
men, and of w^omcn and chilclicn, and ol gnls. Liich company 
marched even-distanced fiom the one ahead, forming a duM cloud 
that diifted lazily wdth the moving column. Occasionally a man 
on horseback rode with the bands, but mostly the men were on 
foot, walking in small groups togethei, aimed but otherwise un- 
hampered, like Afiiean natives who go first on the trail with 
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spear and ax to guard their women who follow with the burdens. 

These people, though their habits and life aie much the same, 
differ in many respects from the nomads of the south. They come 
from Khosl and Jalabad, and tlie gencial border countty south 
of Khybci, to summer in Chakhcharan along the upper Hari Rud. 
The men aie huge, dark skinned, Semitic fellows, witli thick, full 
black beards. The women arc thin and strong and wiry. And for 
the fust time in Afghanistan I saw among these people the faces 
of pietty gills between the ages of sixteen and twenty four. 

These gills mauhed three or four together, diiving flocks, 
leaving the men fice to bcai arms. They made no pretense of 
covering their faces when we passed near them. Many of them 
were distinctly pretty, most of them being biunette, some lighter, 
while a few weie ncail> blonde. They all wore long full skirts, 
patched w^ith cloth of mam colors, like ciazy quilts. A scarf, 
drawn tight aiound the forehead, waa left hanging free behind. 
Like so many of these gypsies they were much ornamented with 
silver. Many spoiled their appearance by carrying wooden bowls 
or cooking pots inverted, like helmets on their Iieads. These girls 
were unmarried. In these tribes a girl must wait until her father 
gives consent, and the fathci usually believes that a girl is better 
without a husband until she is past twenty. He also believes that 
she will be happier with her mate if she chooses him herself. 
Their custom of courtship and marriage theiefore is much the 
same as ours. 

Each of these mixed bands of nomads constitutes a family as 
well as a tribe. For marriage thremgh the ages lias commonly 
taken place only betw^ecn members of tire same band, between 
boys and girls who grew up together as their tents were moved 
on from day to day along the endless trail. Sisters and brothers 
were never permitted to marry of course, nor two who were 
suckled by the same woman, regardless of parentage. But cousins 
were permitted to marry, and intermarriage consequently must 
have played a great part in molding the present characteristics 
of the different groups, all the individuals of which, in many 
instances, now appear strikingly consanguineous. More recently, 
it is said, marriage has been permitted with the village people. 
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Surely these pretty unveiled daughters must never lack an oppor- 
tunity. And surely a village youth, if he has been a good boy 
and never seen a pretty girl’s coy glance, must be susceptible 
when they march past his village, unless the mysteiy behind the 
village daughtei’s veil pioves stionger. 

All these nomads weie armed, as those in the south were not. 
The men all canied daggeis at their waists— Kli^ber blades with 
bone or ivory handles, or wooden handled ones lashioned from 
plundered Faiglish bayonets; and one 01 more of the men in each 
group, and all the men and even the women too in other groups, 
canied rifles and woie heavy, loaded, double cartridge belts. 
Many of their rifles weie modetn English Lee Enfields, some were 
obsolete Martini-Heiirys, others were the products ol the Afghan 
factories in the border lulls. 

This speaks for the country lionr whence these people came— 
the Afghan rrrountain land along India’s Northwest Frontier 
south of Khyber. It also spoke, we soon learned, ol revolution 
and civil war that had broken out in the southeastern provinces 
since we had left Kabul. This is the land where raids are con- 
stantly in progress, and where a man still settles his arguments, 
and his neighbor’s fate, with a rifle; where women and girls wear 
bright red pantaloons to distirrguish them at a distance Irom the 
men and boys, so as not to be shot by mistake (since the men have 
agreed not to kill one another’s w^oinerr'); and where the people 
are still taught by the mullahs that Heaven will be theirs j1 they 
kill an infidel, or if in fighting an infidel should sueceed in kill- 
ing them. Any infidel is a worthy prize, but an English infidel is 
especially coveted. So the raids across the border irrto British 
India are organized not alone to steal nfies, but also to offer the 
young Afghan an opportunity by means to wirr eternal salva- 
tion. And Heaven means to him a haven where Ire will not have to 
do as much work even as he does in his mountain village, and 
where he wdll be served, and all his desires eagerly satisfied by 
angels in the form of pretty girls. 

In discussing these raids with an educated Afghan once I asked 
whether the mullahs granted the Englishman an equal right to 
heavenly joy if he, in self-defense, killed an Afghan. 
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“Certainly not,” he answered. “How could an Englishman pos- 
sibly get to Heaven!” 

But not only the infidels suffer in these districts. It is consid- 
ered a noble, spotting feat to kill any man horn ambush, if the 
killing is justihed by blood feud, much as some of out hunters 
consider it sporting to kill big game from ambush, or the safety 
of a blind or boat. 

Not all Afghans, as we have seen, are like these boidei people. 
Those north of the Hindu Kush, for example, are not nearly so 
ready to fight. The Kabul government probably wishes that they 
were, for the warlike tribes in the east and south have proved a 
good defense against the British Lion. If people, like them lived 
along the Oxus Rivei, Kabul might feel safer from the Russian 
Beat. Actually, in pursuance of this wish, it is said that some of 
the warlike people of the southeast have been carefully selected 
and subtly tiansplanted to the Oxus region, beguiled by grants 
of land as reward for some service that the government chose to 
recognize. It is hoped that they will intcrmairy with the noithern 
people, and that the next hybrid generation will inherit some of 
the fighting blood of theii southern patents. Let’s hope for the 
sake of Kabul that the more docile blood of the north does not 
contain the dominant inheiited characteristics. 

On May 24th, when the horses weie all fit again, I sent Simrah 
ahead with the pack train under orders to camp at the first vil- 
lage beyond Gao Gat dan Pass, while I took the mounted soldier 
and one pack mule (that we had taken from Panjao), and set out 
with the plane table to reach a lookout from which I could again 
see the Helmand valley and bring up my survey of its course— my 
last sight of it having been from Zarnai, forty miles south from 
here. For Simrah this was an easy assignment, since this part of 
the high trail is like a broad avenue, wide enough for lorry traffic, 
and gently graded. But for us it was a big order, involving a long 
ride and much climbing whcie there were no trails. We ascended 
the ridge that trends southwest from Gao Gardan Pass and fol- 
lowed it steadily to snow line, and then swung south toward the 
summit. About noon the soldier began to lag, complaining, with 
much compassion, that his horse was tired and needed rest. When 
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I compared the two, however, it was evident that the man, and 
not the hoise, was the one who most wished to stop. There was 
still a long way to go, and trying to huny an unwilling Afghan is 
much like trying to lace a horse wdth a ball and chain on both 
front feet. So I told tlie soldier to wait beside the trail till I re- 
turned, w^hile I took the mule with the plane table in lead and 
rode on alone. 

In splendid solitude I w’oiind up over soil-covered slopes, among 
the Ijst snow^diifis ol wintei, as lar as 1 could tide. 1 sccuied the 
animals in a sheltered clelr, and climbed with the instruments 
the last tough mile to a peak that overlooks tlie Helmand, where 
I anchoicd the t|;i[)od with stones against the cold gale that was 
attacking briskly trom the Koh-i Baba. 

The shadows below' me were long before I finished my tiiangu- 
lation and climbed down to the animals, and twilight was fading 
before I reached the spot of parting with the soldier. He was 
gone. 

1 tied the mule’s lead to in> canlle and lode haicl ahead to 
teach the tiail at the pass befoie datkness settled, but the last 
light of day lailecl and a moonless night began while I was still 
in the mountains. In the flat southein desert I could set my night 
course on a star and follow it. But such practice hcie wT>uld soon 
have led to disastei in some deep laviiie or over the broken edge 
of some blind cliff, for the darkness w^as as thick and black as lava 
and thcie was no trail to follow. 

I dismounted and led with a long lead, so that if 1 slipped over 
a ledge the horse would not go dowm w'ith me and I could cling 
to the haltei rope. 7 hus we inched our w^ay along, keeping always 
to the highest ground, helping each othei to find the best footing; 
for in some places the horse’s eyes were better than mine, while 
in other places I saw where he could not see. 

Before we reached the pass we knew^ that it was near by the 
sound of shepherds w'histling softly to their flocks to keep them 
moving on the trail. I spoke to one, as we passed near without 
seeing each other in the night, but his reply was a brusque “Move 
on.” This I did, and came soon to the trail on the summit of the 
pass where his sheep had crossed. 
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From there our way was encouragingly easy down a bioad, 
smooth road. Sleeping nomad camps wcie everywhere beside the 
way, their fires dead, their camels resting by the tents. But their 
many dogs, like good sentinels, were much alert, and maintained 
a continuous choius as I passed along. Their fust gruff warning 
bark came as we appioached the neaiest tents; then it was taken 
up all down the line, until, encouiagcd b] one another’s noise, 
the dogs giew bolder and lornicd a pack, and came out in the 
road to meet us. They attacked the lead horse first, and then con- 
verged on me. With notliing in my hands to beat them off, I tired 
a revolver shot into their midst, sending them scatteiing again 
among the tents trom where they kept up a vicious noise until 
we passed. 

Some lime after midnight I overtook my soldier c companion of 
the morning, riding slowly down the tiail in stately mannei with 
a peisonal bodyguard of two men accompanying him on foot. 
These men in uniform are authorized, or assume ttie authority, 
to command any one they pass to seive or help them. I reflected 
that he had been assigned to help mv, and so handed him the 
mule to lead, but he ordeicd one of the footmen to lake it. I then 
mounted and we rode on together in silence, with the two stran- 
gers following, until we found out own camp sleeping by the way 
some miles ahead. 

Next day we moved on eastward following the highroad over 
the top of Asia. Many labor gangs were wot king on the trail, dig- 
ging, grading, filling, and building retaining walls, trying hard to 
convert this ancient caravan route into a modern motor road. But 
they were poorly supervised, most of the men on the job having 
seldom seen a motoicar and never experienced greater weights 
than loaded camels. The uncemented walls they build to hold the 
terraced road against the mountain side will probably cave under 
heavy traffic; the hairpin turns are too sharp, and their grades too 
steep for a motor’s power. Most of the labor at work was local, as 
each near village or each district in general is ordered to complete 
a section, until the whole is improved and connected. The men, 
although forced to do the w’ork, were said to receive two afghani 
rupees (about twenty cents) per day from the government, and 
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another from the people of their own village who elect them to 
render the required service. 

Through this section, as for some time past, I let it be known 
that our horses weic for sale if any one was interested. West of 
Uni Pass pi ices are much highci than in Kabul; 1 knew that I 
should have to disfiosc of the hoises in Kabul anyway, and along 
this main route it was compaiativcly easy to hire transport ani- 
mals. My attempt to entei ttade, however, was only indiicct and 
half-hearted, for, in the case of a foieigner at least, it was in some 
respects considered undignified to sell, though perfectly dignified 
to buy. I had in mind mote using this as a means of gaining a 
closer undei standing of the mixed peoples \se were passing 
thiough, loi through trade one generally comes closer to the heart 
and mind of people than by any othei way. 01 c oursc I made no 
sale. Many buyers came at dillcient tunes, both from the villages 
and lioin tlte nomad camps; but the highest puces ever offeied 
were about one-sixth of is hat I had paid. I made a game of it 
finally, and tiicd trading animals; and then in the same districts, 
with different individuals, pi etc tided that I wished to buy. In 
this case, the prices asked i\ere about the same as 1 had paid in 
Fan ah and Sabzawar. 

Their terms were usually about as follows: “I will give you a 
hundred afghanis tor your horse. It is only an ordinary horse, and 
it has been worked hard, and is very thin, and that is all that I 
can affoid to pay. You want to buy my horse’ Mine is no better 
than yours, ot couisc, but it has not been woiked tetenlly, and 
is fatter tlian yours. I myself paid eight hundred afghanis for it, 
and a man behind that mountain has oUeied me twelve hundred 
for it. 1 will agree to sell it to you for tn it amount. No, I do not 
wish to trade horses, I would no t'-en give you my hoise for two 
of yours.” Profiteering is an honorable practice there, as every- 
where, and if one feels that he has an advantage he demands his 
pound of flesh. 

In many of the isolated valleys, on the other hand, the art of 
trading for profit is not developed. For instance, I had always 
heard that the Ha/aiajat is the place to find good Afghan felt, 
and, since I wanted some, I was watching for it in the villages that 
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we passed through. I saw some veiy fine pieces in the villages near 
Waias Pass, and tried to buy them. But botli Simrah and the vil- 
lagers assuied me that I would see much better in the bazaar at 
Panjao. When we got there I found no felt at all. Suspecting that 
I was about lo duplicate a similar futile search for dry-tanned 
"deerskin** moccawsins in Badakhshan, I mentioned to the Panjao 
governor dining one of oiii ronvcisc^ions* that I would like to 
buy a piece ol good lelt. He said that the veiy best place to find 
it was a ceiiain village farther along our trail toward Uni Pass, 
and that he would send a messenger there to have some w^aiting 
for us. Of course at the appointed village no one had ever heard 
of the governor*s messenger, or my desire for Ht. The villagers 
there, not knowing liom whence we came, said that the very best 
place to find good felt was back neai Waias Pass. 

Commonly, in these isolated districts, when one wishes to buy 
an article, one is told cither that much better can be found else- 
where, Ol else that it is the WTong season to bin. Tlftre are piob- 
ably two leasons lor this. First, one can seldom go into a shop 
(even where there arc shops), and select such articles as felt, or 
"deerskin** boots. These diings ordinarily are not for sale. They 
are made only by the individuals, or laniilies, who expect lo use 
them, and it is ncxessary to persuade these individuals to pan with 
personal belcmgings that they need ioi theinsel\cs. y\gain, certain 
villages gain reputations, oltcu unjusiihcd, of producing the best 
ai tides. A village woman some winter may outdo herself, and by 
unusually hard work produce an exceptionally fine piece of lelt. 
Thereaftci her village becomes knowm as "the home ol the very 
best,** regardless of the qualiu of past or future products. Olten 
when w^e were directed somewhere else to find wdiat we wanted, 
it was to some such "home of the ^ely best.** More often, henvever, 
on such occasions, it was probably only the desire to be rid of a 
nuisance that prompted them to direct us elsewhere. For generally 
they have only wdial they need, and they do not w^ant it taken 
from them. The idea of selling wdiat they have for a profit, or as 
a means of converting labor into wealth, and then making new 
for themselves, is either not considered or not appealing. 

By the evening of May 25th, from where w’e off-loaded on a 
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little level patch ot moss beside the way, we were again within 
sight of the Helmand to the south oi us. Local rain squalls and 
cold wind sent us under our blankets early, and heavier rain dur- 
ing the night wet us, and we diesscd and packed in lain the fol- 
lowing morning, with mud all about except wheie 0111 beds had 
dried the earth. We started marching eaily to wann oui be- 
numbed muscles, and within an hour descended to the narrow 
Helmand, where the road crosses by the only bridge over the 
riv^r north of Girishk, the second bridge only north of the 
stream’s end in a dtM»eit marsh in sandy Seistan. Beyond the river 
the road swdngs in a broad sweep to tlic southeast; but we chose a 
trail following atoug the north bank of tlic river and pressed on 
eastward. 

The day coirtinued blustery, and our efforts were spent push- 
ing against the stcrrnr, nrarching cpiictly. with bowed heads to 
shield our tates from tlie biting wintl. So ue rode till alteinoon, 
between the Helmand and tire Koh i>Baba, wlreir I sent the sol- 
dier on ahead to seek some substantial shelter lot the night. 

In the evening he returned on the trail to meet us, having 
found billets in the old adobe castle of Jang Kala— the stronghold 
of a local klran who was killed iir the fighiiirg in 1929, when 
Hazara volunteers successfully defended IJrti I^ass against the 
hordes of Bacha Sakao the “Barrdii King,” wIk' attempted to sub- 
jugate them. 

We left the river arrd pushed orr up a small north tiibiilary to 
the castle walls, and passed iii through lire tininellike cntiaiice 
common to such fortihed villages. Inside the coiniyaid we unsad- 
dled our steaming animals, while a flock of sheep which had been 
corralled there were drrvcn iirio the lower chambers under the liv- 
ing quarters, and all the village ^»’lk came out to help. I was as- 
signed to the old khan’s private chamber, a room high up on the 
outside wall, barren of iurniture but cleairly carpeted with felt, 
and entered by a dark, narrow winding stair, where I found de- 
lightful respite both from the storm outside and from my inquis- 
itive hosts within. 

In Jang Kala, that night, we were told of mines on the southern 
slopes of the Koh-i-Baba, one day’s ride to the northward, and I 
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arranged for a guide to go there with us. Accordingly, the follow- 
ing morning I sent the pack train on up tlie Helmand to a desig- 
nated village, while Simrah and I followed the guide north to- 
waid the mountains. The Helmand valley in this district is broad 
and open, with the clear swift stream entrenched in schist, and 
bounded by terraced gravel fill. Emerging from under the gravel, 
the low, red, jumbled Surkhabad Mountains pile up helter-skelter 
on the south, while on the north mixed clay and boulder piles, 
probably carried or pushed in by former glaciers, lead up to the 
foothill region behind which the magnificent snow-clad Koh-i- 
Baba range rises sharply, dominating the whole valley with its 
natural splendor, like a chain of high white crystal palaces above 
a moor. 

The storm of the previous day was past, and we rode leisurely 
together under a clear sun, coming by evening to the site of the 
mine just under snow line, near the head of the little stream 
Marak, which washes through the till to join the helmand. I 
scouted out the prospect until darkness sent me down, while Sim- 
rah and the guide persuaded the men at a little near-by village 
to cook a chicken for our supper. 

In the morning we saddled up at sunrise, and I started out on 
a southeast trail to rejoin my outfit on the Helmand. But then 
Simrah rode up and said that there was another mine for me to 
see. I had questioned both the guide and the villagers about otlier 
mines the night before, and they had all told me then that there 
were no others. Now they said that there was another, and the 
guide said that he knew just where it was, and that he would take 
me to it. I would have gone over the Koh-i-Baba, if necessary, to 
find a mine, and so I followed him. We left the trail and rode for 
an hour up a small stream toward the snow again. Then, far up 
in the foothills, the guide stopped and said that beyond that point 
he no longer knew the way. Such illogical contradictions are com- 
mon in Afghanistan. Last night the guide knew of no other mine; 
this morning he did know?^ of another, and voluntarily offered to 
take me to it; now, a few hours later, again he didn’t know. 

“He has been thinking,” Simrah remarked, “that if we find a 
mine here other nren will come, and the peace and quiet of his 
valley vjiW then be spoiled. He is now lying to us.” 
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I urged the fellow to search his memory. But he remained stead- 
fast in his loss of it. 1 tried to bribe him. But he pro\ed immune 
to bribes. Together we tiied to bully him. But he only became 
more obstinate. Then, when he saw us so petsisient, he stiuck on 
a brilliantly hollow strategy. His memoiy suddenly came alive 
again; he said that he had just lec ailed wheie the mine was lo- 
cated. We wx*re aheady to it. He stalked to a daik carbonaceous 
shale outcrop that stood in stiong color contiast to the yellow 
sh^Ue on cither side. 

“This is the minq,” he said. 

We tried to get some near-by villagers to lead us on. But the 
guide spoke quietly to them bcloic they responded and then 
they confirmed his stoiy. That was the mine. 

I turned back. The guide and his iccenily acquired confed- 
erates remained behind wutli poker faces. Simrali was embarrassed. 
I was content only in the knowledge that not so very long ago, 
under the former weaker governments, these same j)Cople would 
have quelled my curiosity lor mines with a rifle bullet in tlie back. 

As we rode back to the Ilehnancl the patriotic, nationalistic, 
race-conscious Sinirali asked if “wc“ could not find mines without 
being shown them by the villagers. Wc could, of course, il we had 
time to search each moi ntain stream and every tributary, a life- 
time’s work for an army oi prospectors. I asked him who lie 
thought would do this work. Ce^^tainly the common people with 
whom we had been dealing wonid not do it. They arc the very 
ones who most obstructed us. The educated class in Kabul would 
never do it. They believe that such work is degrading, that their 
education entitles them to a softer life Like some of us they seem 
to take education as a license to labor h ss, rather than as a tool 
with which they might more contribute greater work. I 

pointed out to him that already he had told me, as had Smala 
before him, that he did not intend to follow such a life; that he 
would return to office work when wc arrived back in Kabul. Who 
then is left? 

“You,” he answered. 

The foreigner! The infidel whom every Afghan heartily dis- 
likes, distrusts, and fears! The government apparently recognizes 
this. That is why I was there. And as I watch the government’s 
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attempts to build a new progiessive nation, I see them stumbling 
over the same obstacles that I had stumbled over while marching 
into Ghor and up the Helmand River. Their first big job, if they 
wish to imitate the West, is to teach thcii people how to work, 
and not to be ashamed of woik, and then to give them some re- 
ward for AAOik. 'rheii Piophet foigot \o teach them ihat. Or per- 
haps, il living, he would not wish for ihem« to imitate the West, 
preferring lather the luxury of leisure tliat their agrarianism pro- 
vides mote fully than oui Western industiialism. 

Regardless of how the Piophet might icactf to present ciicum- 
stances, it remains tuie that the juogiessive elements in the conn 
tiy now ha\e a burning desire, fust to increase the national 
wealth, and then to industrialize for strength, and then (perhapss) 
to conquer. P.ven now, as for yeais past, the less levelheaded sub- 
leadcis and their followeis sit poised on the hot bolder ranges, 
longing and ready to gather the petty border r<iids once again 
into a combined aggressive conquest of India at the ^ist sign of 
weakening of the British defenses. And tlieic is haidly a man in 
the countiy who docs not believe that this lenaissance of past 
glory will not come to pass, possibly even within his own lifetime. 
They make no secict of it, but talk openly of their great future 
role in Asia. One enthusiastic paliiot from Kabul even outlined 
to me the futuic form of the Afghan navy. “And you will float it 
on Lake Shi wa, in Badakhshaii?” I (jucried innocently. “No, 
lather on the Indian Ocean, after wc have conquered the Indus 
valley and Kar.ichi and Bombay,” he answered in all seriousness. 

After an afternoon of such talk while we tioticd along together, 
Simrah and I came back to the lielmand trail by evening, and 
then rode on to the village where oui packeis should have been 
waiting for us. As usual they were not tlicre. The villagers said 
that our rook had taken it upon himself to go on eight miles 
farther to the next village. Peihaps they think they are doing 
right. Or perhaps they misunderstand, or don't care, or only want 
to demonstrate their stubborn independence. The fact remains 
that the rank and file of the Afghan men seldom follow instruc- 
tions, know not the meaning of obedience, and, like so many 
other people, have little respect for authority not strongly backed 
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by force. As a consequence, now, as so often before, there was a 
long night trek ahead of us, and we marched on, again leading 
our hoiscs in darkness. 

We did not paititulaily mind the night march— we were near- 
ing Uni Pass, and the headwaters of the Helmand, and wt were 
all anxious to reach Kabul. But we were hungry: all day we had 
ridden in anticipation of a hot meal of mutton stew from the 
large fat-tailetl sheep that I had purchased the day betoie and left 
with the cook, and now, in such a frame ot mind, an additional 
eight miles indeec^ seemed very fai to walk because a cook had 
disobeyed! 

Finally we nwhed the village wheie they were said to have 
stopped, and called lot our men. They answered from the dark 
depths of the valley below the trail, whcie wo found them sitting 
lound their watei pipe, all our kit piled in disorder outside a hut, 
the horses itnhaltcied and unattended. We asked our cook for 
food, but there was none. The men had finished the sheep the day 
bcloie. There was no bread; no tea. I aioused the villagers and 
paid them to boil some goat’s milk for me, and with that I went 
to sleep on my saddle outside the hut and di earned that I was in 
the Berkeley Grill in London. But when moining came, and I saw 
in daylight where we 1 ad spent the night, I lost all appetite for 
food and moved the party out at once. It was a filthy place. 

On May 29th we camped bes'dc the small Helmand foi the last 
time; on the 30th we crossed it and climbed without incident to 
the caiavanscrai at Jao Kol, under Uni Pass, where we slept on 
the flat roof in a numbing west wind from the Koh-i-Baba snows. 

Early the following morning we climbed the pass and crossed 
over from Helmand to Kabul River d.ainage and started down 
to Kabul City— and to summer. For east of Uni Pass, in the valley 
of the upper Kabul, the season jumped ahead again as abruptly 
as it had been reversed the day we crossed the Waras Mountains 
at Waras Pass. Heic again we found the warmth of early summer, 
roses and rye in bloom and, farther down the valley, mulberries 
ripening on the trees. 

The end of our journey was now almost in sight. We tried to 
reach the town of Arghandeh by the last night in May. But by 
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this time three of our pack horses had become so feeble that they 
could barely keep pace with us on foot, and near the village of 
Mamaki, several miles up the valley, their progress became so 
painfully slow that we stopped near the large house of a local 
khan to rest them for the night. 

There, rather unexpectedly since we were so near the strong 
arm of Kabul, 1 was immediately approached by the old khan, 
and also by soldiers from the local garrison, and urged not to sleep 
beside the highway. The soldiers insisted that we return to Ma- 
maki and the protection of their garrison, an^ the khan insisted 
that we share his house. It was the old story, heard so often before 
from petty village chieftains in the wild desert and mountain dis- 
tricts far to the south and west. The khan had enemies who 
would kill mel They argued among themselves as to where I 
should go; and again, foolishly no doubt, I remained where I was 
—outside beneath the stars, enchanted completely by the warm, 
balmy fragrance of the summer night, and reluctant fb trade it 
once more for the musty confinement of old adobe castle walls. 

On June ist, Simrah and I mounted the two strongest horses 
and rode on ahead, leaving the weaker ones to follow with our 
little baggage. In the dusty heat of early afternoon w'e enicred the 
outskirts of Kabul, and soon after we passed the ant ient wall and 
rode into the old city, where water shovellers leaned on their 
wooden spades and squinted to discern the tribe from which we 
came; and turbaned Afghan dandies walked proudly with women 
in purdah riding on donkeys at their side; and soldiers ambled 
casually with measured caielcssness among the throngs of other 
mounted men, and camels, and the city men on foot who filled 
the street; and one-horse tongas clanged noisy bells to beg a pas- 
sage through the crowd. 

Soon we were absorbed by the crowds. And then, suddenly, 
now that my sojourn among them was nearly ended, I felt very 
close to them, as one feels toward very near friends when, at part- 
ing, all the little trials and joys and hardships that have been 
borne together flood the memory, mixed with regret that they 
cannot go on forever. 
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Kalat 1 Ghilzai, xiv 130, 131, 135, 142, 

18G 

Kaheleigh, 230, 234 
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Kandahar, vi, \ xm passim, 6, 16, 26. 
5;, 128 1*56 passim, 112 144 187, 192, 
217, 223 22r, 226 2*^7 25S, 265 
Kanisk, 1 iG 
Karachi, India, 3 278 
Kasab, 116, 117 
Kashpar, China, 8, 44 
Kashmir, India, i\, xji, xin, ij, 15 
Kdtaijhati 45, 38, ^211 n G7 217, 229 
Kensan Mount iins Set Kgh 1 ktnsan. 
Khiick 228 221) 230 
Khajiabad See Barack 
Ktldiialiad 2^ )0 passim, 33 3S, 42n , 43 
50 passim, 50, qG ()8 103, 107, 126, 
261, *>62 » 

Khasai Rivci See Ab 1 Vhasai 
Khash Riid, 132, is^3, 170, 180. 185, 227 
Khi\ IX 2h 

Khod Rnci 213 213 217. 221, 223. 224. 

223 23S 211 213 
klion ik 231 23(1237 
Kbonik P iss 231233 237 
Kliost 12S 2(H 
Kliuni 200 2(Kj passim, 233 
Kiuir IS in, \ii 
Khuid Kibiil 12 13 
Kliiml Mount nils Str Koh 1 Khuid 
Khiiid Rivei S<e Khod Ri\ci 
Klivva]! Miduiunitd Mount iim mi, 39, 
4 in 11 31 GG S2 83.^5 86,93,98, 

lOS 

Kln\a|a Sir bin Set Koh 1 ^ w i^ i Sar- 

Imr 

Kh\!)tr depot \ mi 2 
khvbcr Piss V M, Mil MV 2 8 jiassiv 
12 17 23 2S loS kS, 129 J3S11, lOr 
2OS, 2(19 

Kishm. 31 G6, mi 

Kishm RiMi, 101, \ ille> 38 39, 430 . qq 
kish), 21 311 

kishy Valk> 211 213 213 221 23? 

Koab 1 Mch/aii, 2S 

Koh 1 Baba, i\, 233, 2G1, 271, 273, 27^ 

279 

Koh 1 Besha 132, jG 2 171 
Koh 1 Dia, 249 
Koh 1 Kaisar, 163 171 
Koh 1 Kensan 231,219 
Koh 1 Khurd, 2130, 217, 220, 221, 23G, 
244, 2|6, 248 

Koh 1 khwaja Sarbui, 152. 155. 136 
Koh 1 Stan, 3, 23, 26 
Koh 1 Verna, 192, 200, 213, 217, 222, 255 
Koh 1 Wara«. See Waias Mountains 


Kokcha Riser, vi, 35, 40, 4211, 430, 44, 
43, 46, 70, 72, 71, 101, 109, 114, 126. 
s alley, 39, 44, 15. 31 34, 38 70 84, 101- 
103 

Kokhar River, 236, 243 244 
Kotcl 1 Dm may See Diinnay Pass 
kotel 1 Farangi See Farangi Pass 
Kotcl 1 Regan 241 
Kotel 1 Wuisach See Wuisach Pass, 
kuhsin, 133 
Kupan Riser, 220 221 
knnar Risei s alley, 8 
kimdu7, 36 10 11, 43n 44 
kundu? Rivei, 27, 28, 29, 30, 33, 36, 
43n valJes, 26, 31 

I aghman, 8 

lahoit India \iii 

ln|ir Mountain, 173, 176 

I ijar Pass 170 

land) kotil India 3 6 

I mg 11 208 210, 211 

J at il> md Pass, 38 

1 oc 1) ikV i See D ikka 

lossci Robat 59 bo G7 See also Robat. 

Mmnki 280 
Marik, sticani 276 
Misbid 39 99 joo 
M i7ik D isht 111 "5 
Me dll X 

Meiv, luTUinian ib^ 

Meshed Tian in 

Me/ 11 1 Shiiil ab, , aq 13 

Mongolia i\ 128, 131 ibS 238 

Mukin 13,11 

Mula ktla, 1O6 177 

Musa kali iSh 190, 191, 19a, *97, 201, 
^o' 2131 232 

Musi Kali Rivli iRi, iSS. 192, 19 1, 197, 
9^ 

Naozad iSj 1S3 1R8, 201 

Nile \ill igt, 1 ,7 

Nimla 9 11 12 

Ni/gin 1G3 ibi 163 171 

Noor Aba 120 123 passim 

Niici 1 Stan, 1380 Sec also Kafir ]<Stan. 

Obeh 133 

Oxus Riser ix, xn. 27, 29, 44, 43, 111, 
117 118, 120, lai 124, 168, 270, valley, 
41, 113 118, plain, 121, 126 See also 
Amu Dana 
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Paghman, 15 

Paghman Mountains, 15, 25 
Palestine, x 

Pamiis, mountains, ix, 5, 40, 44, 46, 
1390 

Panj Ab, iivcr, 248. See also Panjao 
River 

Panjao, 251, 260, 261-266, 267, 270, 274 
Panjao. river, 259 260 
Parjaman, 163 i6r„ 166 177 passim, 182 
Parjaman River, \alley, 1O6 
Parwaia, 63 69, 70 75 passim, 105 
Pas Kuian, 72 
Pcerjawal, 2130. 

Persia, xi, xii, xin, xn, 115, 130, 131, 
131 See also Iran 

Peshawar, India, \ii, xiii, xiv, 2 4, 5, b, 
7, 11, 19 22, 28, 129 
Pew Rncr See Ab 1 Pew, lalikhaii 
Rner 

Pjlawa Kal, rner Ste Panjas. 

Pul 1 khoniri, 29, 30 
Pul 1 Maclan, budge, 61, O3. 65, 68, 69, 
72 

Pui 1 Shema, 420 , 126 
Punjab, India, \ii, xiii, 5 

Quetta, Baluchistan, 2, 6, 129, mi, 1H7 

Rangan River, 2152^6, 248, 2r,5. 256, 
257, valley. 25rj 

Rcgin Pass Sa Kolcl 1 Regan 
Regravvan Piss, 180, 18S 
Rhodes, i8n 

Rohat, valley of, 74 Sec also Lower 
Robat 

Roshanabad, 192. 202 

Rud-i Dcta See Dei a Rud 

Rud 1 Musa Kala See Musa Kala River. 

Rud-i Ranga See Rangan River. 

Russia, i\, VII, xiv, x\, 430 , 61, 70, ior„ 
110 111, 115, 117, 120, 128, 129, 130, 
134, 270 See also Soviet Union 
Rustak, 42n. 

Sabzawar, i 33 -i 34 » M?* M*# Ml 

165 passim, 186, 187, 195, 213, 273 See 
also Shcendan 

Safed Koh, mountains, xii, 11 
Samarkand, i\, 26 
Sang i-Khah, 121 
Sar-i-Aw, 21311. 

Sar-i Pul, 29 
Sar 1-1 eznai, 196 


Seb Talkh, 169, 171, 172-174, 175. 177 

Seb Talkh River, 169, 172; valley, 171 

Seistan, ix, 130, 132, 168, 275 

Shah fouy, 2i3n 

Shahidan, 193, 194 

Shahr 1 Buzurg, 114, 117, 121 

Shahr 1 Mimjan, 63 

Shal 1 Gird, 19O 197 

Shao7, 152, 153, 15J, 162, 163, 164, 165, 
185 

Shaian 245, 246, 2j8. 249, 235 

She bar Pass iv. 27 a8 44, 126 

Shcendan, 133. 15S Scr also Sabzawai. 

Shci Dahan Pass, 130, 135 

Slid pill, 14 

Shiua, lake, 278 

Sii Sang, 21311 

Si ihband Range, i#i 

Sihciia, i\ 

Sind India, xii 

Sinkiang piovinte, China, 4311 
Skai/ai, 70 77 78 S I passim, 97 
Sod It Kala 18O, 1S8 

Soviet Union, vi, ix, 36, 117 See also 
Russia 
Sue/ 3 
Suf 221 22 j 
Suit in Rob It, 248, 259 
Surkh Ab iivei 11, 12 
Suiklhihad Mountains, 276 
Suikh Pul, 12 

T igao (.hor Sec (>hor Rivei 
Tagao Hatt Kala, 163 
Taiabad, lian, 141, 142 143 
laimani 163 Srr Ghur 
lanvaia, 163, 166, 167 172, 175. 176, i';8 
TapMii 179 i8q 227 
Tall khan, 4211 

1 allkhan River, 42n , Sgn ; valley, 38. 

See also Ab 1 Pew 
7 imak River, 130, 131 
7 theran Persia. i8n. 
loikham, India, 7 
7 ransvaal Republic, 75 
Fulik, 163 

Turbat 1 Shaikh Jam, Iran, 141 
7 urkcv, xvi 

Turkistan, 6, 23. 26, 29, 41, 44. 115, 143; 
Afghan, x, xiii, 2, 23, 29, 128, Russian, 
ix, xii 

7 urkoman, 119, 134 

Uni, valley junction, 203, 204 



Uni Pass, 1*7, i*8. 1*9, 187, 261, *6-7, 
*7S. *74. ■«75. *79 

Urasgan, iBe-iiJ?, *oo, **6, a^i. *38 
Um lagai, island, 118 
Uzbekistan, Soviet, 38 
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Wursach, 89, 90-94, 95, 96, 108 
Wuiiach Pass, 89, 05 

Vakdan, 213814. 215-217, 220225 pas- 
stm, 230, 238, 253 


Wakhan. 39, 430., 44 
Waras, in Helmand valley, 246 247. 249 
Waras, on Tagao Glior, 166-167, 1O9 175 
passim 

Waias Mountains, *49 *79 

Waras Pass, 2-57, 274. 2^'i 
W^irmaii, lndia/i\, 128 


Vossalahad, Iran, 141, 143. See also 
'i aiabad. 

/annardan, 147, 148, 149 150, 151-153, 

15*5. JC3 

/arnai, 247, 248, 249, 258, 270 
/<!>ak, 41, 46, 63. 64, 06, O7, 72 75 
/iini, 17O, 177 178 



